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Few  public  men  have  been  so  much  misre-  consulted  for  some  special  purpose;  hut 
presented  as  Lord  Hardwicke.  By  partial  Mr.  Harris  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
friends,  even  his  faults  have  been  eulogized  ;  refer  to  them  with  the  view  of  gaining  a 
and  by  enemies  his  good  deeds  have  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
been  attributed  to  the  basest  motives.  Un-  founder  of  that  house  ;  and  even  with  this 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  Horace  Walpole  advantage  there  yet  remain  some  doubtful 
and  Cooksey,  the  representatives  of  the  points,  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and 
latter  class,  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  the  absence  of  collateral  testimony.  Lord 
authorities  whence  the  biographers  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s  latest  biographer  has  been  un- 
Hardwicke  have  derived  the  principal  por-  able  to  clear  up. 

tion  of  their  materials  ;  but  though  Wal-  The  materials  from  which  Mr.  Harris 
pole’s  hatred  of  the  Chancellor,  from  what-  has  drawn  up  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
ever  source  it  sprang,  is  now  well  under-  consist  of  his  extensive  correspondence, 
stood,  and  Cooksey’s  accuracy,  as  in  the  both  official  and  general,  with  the  leading 
case  of  Lord  Somers,  is  considered  more  personages  of  his  day,  as  well  as  with  the 
than  doubtful,  even  Lord  Campbell,  with  members  of  his  own  family  and  his  personal 
every  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  friends;  his  diaries;  manuscripts  of  va- 
of  his  memoir,  and  aware  that  implicit  rious  kinds,  including  the  notes  of  his 
reliance  could  not  be' placed  upon  his  au-  speeches  and  judgments,  both  as  Lord 
iliorities,  did  not  possess  the  means  of  cor-  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor  ;  re- 
rocting  their  errors.  It  is  indeed  not  a  ports  of  the  state  trials ;  and  the  diary  of 
little  extraerdinary  that  almost  the  only  |  his  eldest  son,  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  ; 
means  of  clearing  away  much  of  the  uncer-  j  besides  numerous  other  documents  and  re- 
tainty  enveloping  the  character  of  this !  cords  of  the  highest  value  and  interest : 
great  man,  should  not  have  been  earlier :  the  whole  of  these  have  been  unreservedly, 
resorted  to.  The  archives  of  the  house  of!  and  with  the  greatest  liberality,  placed  at 
Hardwicke  have  often  been  advantageously  *  Mr.  Harris’s  disposal  by  the  present  Earl, 
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unfettered  by  any  restrictions  or  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  the  mode  of  their  application.” 
Amidst  this  embarras  dcs  richesses  it  must 
have  been  a  very  difficult  task  to  select  such 
portions  as  were  most  suited  to  the  object 
in  view :  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Harris  has 
performed  his  task  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  has  produced  a  work  no  less  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  reader  than  to  those 
who  may  consult  it  for  its  historical  value. 
He  has  judiciously  allowed  the  great  law¬ 
yer  to  become  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
biographer,  by  printing  a  considerable  por-’ 
tion  of  his  private  correspondence  with  his 
own  family  and  personal  friends  ;  this  was 
previously  almost  unpublished,  as  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  official  correspondence,  j 

Lord  Hardwicke  commenced  his  official 
career  while  still  young,  being  only  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year  when  he  was  made  So-] 
licitor-general,  after  practising  at  the  bar 
four  years  ;  from  this  time  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  lengthened  life  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  Lord  Campbell  gives  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  impartial  summary  of  his  career, 
which  may  appropriately  be  here  quoted. 

“  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  and  the  censure 
to  which  some  parts  of  his  conduct  may  be  liable, 
he  is  certainly  to  be  considered  a  very  eminent  and 
very  meritorious  personage  in  English  history. 
Entering  public  life  very  early,  he  lived  to  a  great, 
age  in  very  interesting  times,  and  he  acted  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  many  of  the  events  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  century  in  which  he  flourished.  He  had 
heard  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne  by  William 
III.  and  George  III. ;  he  had  seen  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  hands  of  Godolphin  and  in  the  hands 
of  Pitt ;  he  had  witnessed  the  rejoicings  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Blenheim  and  for  the  capture  of  Quebec; 
his  ears  had  been  split  with  cries  of  ‘  Sacheverell 
and  High  Church  !’  and  with  cries  of  *  Wilkes  and 
Liberty  !’  He  had  been  acquainted  with  Boling- 
broke  and  with  Burke ;  he  had  marked  the  earli¬ 
est  burst  of  admiration  called  forth  by  the  poetry 
of  Pope  and  by  the  poetry  of  Churchill ;  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  holding  a  most  distinguished  station  in  either 
house  of  parliament;  he  had  filled  various  im¬ 
portant  offices  with  singular  ability,  he  had  held 
the  highest  civil  office  in  the  kingdom  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  (one  eAxepted)  since  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  greater  ap¬ 
plause  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
gained,  or  any  successor  could  hope  for ;  he  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  the  reigning 
dynasty  on  the  throne,  by  the  measures  which  he 
advised  for  crushing  a  dangerous  rebellion  raised 
to  restore  the  legitimate  line ;  he  was  the  great 
legislator  for  Scotland,  freeing  that  country  from 
the  baronial  tyranny  by  which  it  had  been  imme- 
moiially  oppressed ;  in  England  he  was  the  finisher 
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and  almost  the  author  of  the  great  code  of  equity 
to  which  his  name  might  justly  be  attached ; 
though  of  low  degree,  in  his  own  lifetime  his  blood 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Campbells  and  the 
Greys,  and  he  established  one  of  the  most  jiotent 
families  in  the  nobility  of  Britain.  Unceasing 
good  luck  attended  him  throughout  life  ;  but  along 
with  that  luck  such  results  required  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions,  great  ability,  consummate  prudence,  thorough 
control  of  temper,  rigid  self-denial,  and  unwearied 
industry.  His  chief  glory  is,  that,  as  a  public 
man,  he  was  ever  consistent  and  upright.  Compare 
him  with  [(receding  and  with  succeeding  Chancel¬ 
lors,  who  started  by  making  themselves  formida¬ 
ble  as  the  ultra-zealous  champions  of  freedom, 
and  who  rose  by  renouncing  and  by  persecuting 
the  principles  which  they  professed.  He  was,  from 
boy  to  old  man,  a  sound  Whig;  loving  our  mo¬ 
narchical  form  of  government,  but-  believing  that 
it  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  for 
the  good  of  the  people  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  are  to  be  restricted,  and  are  to  be  preserved. 
The  heaviest  charges  I  find  brought  against  him 
by  imjiartial  writers,  are  love  of  money,  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  manner  in  common  society.  ‘  He  wxs 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  Chancellor,’  says  Lord 
Waldegrave,  ‘  and  might  have  been  thought  a 
great  man,  had  he  been  less  avaricious, less  proud, 
less  unlike  a  gentleman.’” — p.  163. 

There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  had 
Lord  Campbell  enjoyed  the  advantages  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  Mr.  Harris,  he  would 
have  seen  reason  to  withhold,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate,  the  charges  conveyed  in  the  few 
last  lines  of  the  above  quotation,  which  with 
the.se  trifling  drawbacks  must  be  looked 
upon  as  praise  of  the  highest  description. 
Numerous  documents  in  the  Hardwicke  col¬ 
lection  go  far  to  clear  the  Chancellor  from 
all  suspicion  of  an  undue  pursuit  of  riches, 
while  they  establish  his  character  for  gene¬ 
rosity  and  liberality.  The  charge  of  pride 
and  an  arrogant  demeanor  in  society  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Cooksey,  who, 

I  although  a  relative  and  an  obliged  one, 
seems  to  have  imbibed  certain  illiberal  pre¬ 
judices  against  the  Chancellor  and  his  lady, 
which  more  impartial  testimony  tends  to 
allay.  Both  these  charges  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  previous  bi- 
t  ographers  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  represent 
his  family,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  as 
being  in  very  needy  circumstances  ;  for  this 
opinion,  however,  there  seems  to  be  but  a 
slight  foundation.  His  father,  at  that 
time,  was  town-clerk  of  Dover,  of  itself  an 
important  and  lucrative  office  ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  in  exten¬ 
sive  practice  as  an  attorney  ;  his  connexions 
were  evidently  influential  and  numerous, 
and  all  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  the 
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without  any  premium.  For  this  assertion,  how¬ 
ever,  there  ap|>ears  to  be  no  foundation.  In  nei¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  Yorke’s  letters  does  he  mention  Mr 
Salkeld,  or  any  desire  to  gel  his  son  into  an  office 
without  paying  a  premium  for  him,  which  he  of 
course  could  not  e.xpect  to  do  if  he  was  articled  to 
one  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him.  His  only 
request  to  Mr.  Meller  is,  to  find  out  for  him  a  so¬ 
licitor  of  eminence  and  re.spectability,  who  was  a 
householder,  who  would  take  his  son.  If  Mr.  Sal¬ 
keld  had  been  previously  well  known  to  him,  or 
had  acted  as  his  agent,  all  these  inquiries  would 
have  been  unnecessary.” — vol.  i.,  p.  30. 


However  desirous  Mr.  Yorke  might  be 
to  get  his  son  qualified  to  succeed  him  in 
his  own  practice  and  appointment,  his  wife 
seems  not  to  have  approved  of  the  step, 
since  she  is  said  to  have  “  opposed  the  pro¬ 
ject  with  considerable  vehenienoe,  declar¬ 
ing  that  she  wished  Philip  to  be  put  ap¬ 
prentice  to  some  ‘  honester  trade,’  as  she 
expressed  it.”  Her  husband,  nevertheless, 
carried  his  point,  and  Philip  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Salkeld,  in  whose  office  we  are  told 
“  he  applied  himself  to  business  with  great 
diligence,  and  gained  the  entire  good  will 
and  esteem  of  his  master  though  his 
mistress  seems  to  have  thought  the  clerk 
ought  to  be  made  useful  in  a  domestic  as 
well  as  a  professional  capacity.  Mr.  Harris 
thus  repeats  an  amusing  anecdote  related 
by  Cooksey,  and  founds  upon  it  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  received  opinion  that  no 
premium  was  paid  with  young  Yorke : — 

“Mrs.  Salkeld,  who  considered  herself  as  hi» 
mistres.s,  and  who  W’as  a  notable  woman,  thinking 
she  might  take  such  liberties  with  a  clerk  with 
whom  the  writer  says  no  premium  had  been  re 
ceived,  used  frequently  to  send  him  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  family  errands,  and  to  fetch  in  little  neces 
saries  from  Covenl  Garden  and  other  markets. 
This,  w’hen  he  became  a  favorite  with  his  master, 
and  was  entrusted  with  his  business  and  cash,  he 
thought  an  indignity,  and  got  rid  of  by  a  stratagem 
which  prevented  complaints  or  expostulation.  In 
his  accounts  with  his  master,  there  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  coach-hire  for  roots  of  celery  and  turnips 
from  Covent  Garden,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters  from 
the  fishmonger’s,  and  ether  sundries  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  similar  dainties,  indicative  alike  of  Mrs. 
Salkeld’s  love  of  good  cheer  and  the  young 
clerk’s  dexterity  and  spirit  in  freeing  himself  from 
her  attempted  dominion.  Mr.  Salkeld  observing 
this,  urged  on  his  spouse  the  impropriety  and  ill- 
housewifery  of  such  a  practice,  and  thus  Yorke’s 
device  for  its  discontinuance  proved  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  may 
surely  be  rather  inferred  that  Yorke  paid  a  hand¬ 
some  premium  for  being  articled  to  Mr.  Salkeld, 
than  that  he  was  a  *  gratis’  clerk ;  as,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  he  might  consider  that  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  had  been  taken  with  him  in  requesting  bin 
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to  perform  menial  offices  of  this  nature.  In  the 
latter  event,  he  would  have  been  somewhat  re¬ 
strained  from  any  active  resistance  to  the  petty 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Salkeld,  by  which  her  ire  might 
have  been  foused  to  a  degree  dangerous  to  a  de¬ 
pendant  on  her  husband’s  generosity  or  favor.” — 
p.  32. 

Those  disposed  to  foretell  future  events 
from  present  occurrences,  may  look  upon 
the  carrots  and  turnips  borne  in  the  coach 
with  young  Yorke,  as  foreshadowing  the 
mace  and  seals  which  were  to  occupy  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  after  life. 

Mr,  Harris  gives  a  letter  from  the  Wim- 
pole  MSS.,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
the  Chancellor’s  second  son,  in  which  the 
fact  of  his  father’s  having  been  articled  to 
Mr.  Salkeld  at  all  is  doubted.  The  writer 
states  explicitly  that  his  father  resided  in 
that  gentleman’s  house,  and  under  his  care, 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  but  that  he  always  understood  “  he 
was  never  articled  to  him  as  a  clerk,  nor 
acted  in  that  capacity.”  The  question  of 
the  clerkship  is,  after  all,  one  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  ;  it  seems,  at  all  events,  certain,  that 
Mr.  Salkeld  was  so  well  pleased  with  young 
Yorke’s  application,  and  so  persuaded  of 
his  abilities,  as  to  have  advised  his  enter¬ 
ing  the  Temple  with  a  view  to  practising 
at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Yorke  continued  to  reside  at  Mr. 
Salkeld’s,  even  after  he  had  entered  the 
Temple,  up  to  the  year  1710,  when  he  took 
chambers  in  Pump-court.  Here  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  written  the  paper  in  the 
‘  Spectator’  of  April  28,  1712,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Philip  Homebred,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  him. 

It  has  generally  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Yorke’s  first  start  on  his  successful  career 
was  due  to  an  intimacy  formed  witli  Mr.  G. 
Parker,  only  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Macclesfield,  who  was  a  fellow  student  of 
the  same  inn  of  court  as  Yorke.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  supposes  this  to  be  an  error,  and  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  Yorke  was  introduced 
to  his  Lordship’s  notice  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  nephew  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 
a  colleague  with.  Yorke  at  Mr.  Salkeld’s. 
With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Yorke  maintained 
a  strict  intimacy  through  life,  and  promoted 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  favors  he 
had  previously  received  from  his  uncle.  It 
has  been  said  in  Campbell’s  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,’  and  other  works,  that  Mr. 
Yorke  was  recommended  to  Lord  Maccles¬ 
field  by  Mr.  Salkeld,  as  a  fit  person  to  di¬ 


rect  the  law  studies  of  his  Lordship’s  sons  ; 
as,  however,  he  had  but  one  son,  who  never 
followed  the  law  as  a  profession,  this  state¬ 
ment  seems  very  doubtful.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  certain,  that  an  acquaintance  was 
about  this  time  formed  between  Lord  Mac¬ 
clesfield  and  Mr.  Yorke,  which  resulted  in 
a  firm  and  life-long  friendship,  and  proved 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  young 
lawyer. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1715,  Mr.  Yorke 
was  called  to  the  bar,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  On  commencing  prac¬ 
tice,  one  of  the  earliest  causes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  that  of  the  King  against 
Dorrell  and  others,  for  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  Pretender’s  standard  at  Oxford 
and  Bath ;  in  this  cause  he  was  employed 
by  the  Crown  as  junior  counsel,  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  drawn  by  him.  From  this 
time  his  practice  and  reputation  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
older  barristers,  and  give  rise  to  various 
tales  turning  upon  the  undue  favor  shown 
for  his  protege  by  Lord  Macclesfield.  Mr. 
Harris  observes  that  it  has  been  asserted 

“That  Yorke  was  at  first  so  far  dependent  on 
the  countenance  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  that  when 
the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship,  the 
former  abandoned  his  practice  in  the  King’s  Bench 
and  remove<i  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Per¬ 
haps  the  correctness  of  both  these  stories,  w’hich 
have  been  reiterated  by  liord  Campbell  in  his 
‘  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,’  may  ke  best  judged  of 
by  the  fact,  which  appears  on  reference  to  the  re¬ 
ports  before  cited,  that  though  Mr.  Yorke’s  name 
tioes  not  once  occur  in  the  cases  tried  in  the  King’s 
Bench  while  Lord  Macclesfield  presided  there,  yet 
the  very  term  that  his  Lordship  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellorship,  Mr.  Yorke  is  mentioned  as 
being  engaged  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the 
first  case  in  which  the  name  of  the  counsel  cori- 
ducting  it  is  recorded,  being  that  of  Drake  v.  Tay¬ 
lor,  already  alluded  to,  as  also  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  cases;  and  from  that  period  his  practice  in  the 
King’s  Bench  was  evidently  large  and  increasing.” 
-p.  77. 

Mr.  Salkeld’s  extensive  connexion  and 
practice  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  Mr.  Yorke ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Harris  justly  observes,  neither  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  friendship,  nor  the  favor  of*  Lord 
Macclesfield,  could  do  more  than  present 
opportunities  for  distinguishing  hiniself, 
which  would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  Mr. 
Yorke  been  deficient  in  ability  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  And  in  continuation  : — 

“  The  grand  turning  point  in  a  barrister’s  pro¬ 
fessional  career, — the  real  change  which  occurs 
in  bis  condition, — is  that  which  takes  place  when, 
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from  being  employed  because  his  client  would  be 
useful  to  him,  he  is  now  employed  becau'^e  he  is 
thought  useful  to  his  client.  From  a  dependent 
on  others,  he  at  length  rises,  not  only  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  man,  but  henceforward  he  sees  others 
dependent  upon  him.  To  the  attainment  of  this 
all  must  look  forward  who  desire  suocess  in  their 
career.  Until  this  grand  point  is  gained,  no  cer¬ 
tainty  can  exist  of  ultimate  triumph,  or  even  of 
further  advancement. 

“Not  only  did  Yorke  take  due  care  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  by  hard  reading  and  extensive  research  before 
his  call  to  the  bar,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of’his 
profession,  but  when  he  commenced  practice,  he 
appears  to  have  attended  all  the  different  courts, 
both  law  and  equity,  and  to  have  taken  very  ela¬ 
borate  notes  of  their  proceedings.  Among  his 
papers  are  several  note-books,  containing  very  full 
reports  of  the  judgments  on  matters  of  leading  im¬ 
portance  which  were  delivered  by  the  different 
courts  at  that  time,  comprising  several  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Lord 
Macclesfield,  and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.” — p.  81. 

And  herein,  doubtless,  consisted  the  se¬ 
cret  of  Mr.  Y'orke’s  success.  By  his  own 
natural  ability  and  industry  he  was  well 
qualified  to  avail  himself,  to  the  utmost,  of 
the  opportunities  for  distinction  which  now 
rapidly  poured  in  upon  him  ;  and,  such  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  we  need  not  feel  surprise  at 
the  rapidity  of  his  rise  in  the  profession  he 
had  chosen,  and  which  excited  the  envy  of 
those  of  his  fellows  who  were  less  assiduous 
or  less  gifted  by  nature. 

“  Yorke’s  success,”  says  his  biographer,  “  now 
appears  to  have  exceeded  even  the  fondest  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  friends ;  and  Mr.  Morland’s  doubts 
as  to  his  diligence  must  by  this 'time  have  been 
entirely  dissipated.  His  early  struggles  in  his 
youth,  his  witnessing  the  poverty  which  we  are 
told  jirevailed  at  home,  and  the  feeling  that  he 
was  himself  so  far  dependent  on  the  liberality  of 
others,  would  no  doubt  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
stimulating  him  to  e.xertion,  however  indolent  he 
might  naturally  have  been.  This  would  operate 
as  much  to  drive  him  on,  as  ambitious  feelings 
would  to  encourage  him  in  his  career.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  lawyers  have  in  their  earliest 
days  felt  the  pressure  of  poverty ;  and  not  a  few, 
perhaps,  have  been  largely  indebted  to  this  circum¬ 
stance.  Lord  Thurlow’s  advice  to  the  friends  of 
a  young  barrister  of  indolent  habits,  was  to  let 
him  spend  all  he  had,  then  marry,  and  run 
through  his  wife’s  fortune,  after  w’hich  (when  no 
resources  remained  but  from  his  profession),  he 
might  hope  for  high  success.” — p.  86. 

In  the  year  1719,  four  years  after  his  call 
to  the  bar,  we  find  that  “  Philip  Yorke, 
Esq.,  counsellor-at  law,  is  chosen  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  in  the  room  of  John  Morley  Trevor, 
Esq.,  deceased.”  The  rising  reputation  ot 
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the  young  barrister  seems  to  have  led  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  secure  his  able 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
expenses  of  his  election  are  said  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  them.  The  electors  of 
the  borough,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
well  8ati.sfied  with  their  new  representative, 
since  among  the  MSS.  at  VVimpole  is  pre¬ 
served' the  following  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  patron  of  the  borough. 

“  To  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 

“  Lord  Chamberlaine  of  His  Majesty’s  household, 

“  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

“  VVee  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
the  constables  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 
Lewes,  having  heard  yourG-ace’s  letter  publickly 
read,  doe  not  only  herein  return  your  Grace  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us 
in  recommending  soe  fitt  a  person  as  Mr.  Yorke 
to  serve  as  one  of  our  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  this  town  for  the  present  vacancy,  butt 
alsoe  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Grace  that  wee  doe 
unanimously  and  entirely  approve  of  him,  and 
shall  be  reaily  on  all  occasions  to  shew  the  regard 
wee  have  to  the  favour  your  Grace  has  pleased  to 
lay  upon  us. 

“  Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servants.’* — p.  91. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  successful,  as 
a  debater,  than  the  generality  of  members 
of  his  profession.  He  has  been  placed  in 
a  very  moderate  rank,  as  an  orator,  by  Lord 
Campbell  and  other  biographers ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Harris  justly  observes,  from  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  his  speeches  commanded,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  were  replied  to  by 
leading  members  of  the  House,  it  is  evident 
that  his  merits  as  a  debater  and  an  orator 
were  of  no  ordinary  description,  especially 
at  a  period  when  the  House  of  Commons 
“  abounded  with  men  of  great  talents  and 
distinguished  acquirements.” 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1719,  a  fortnight 
after  his  election  for  Lewes,  Mr.  Yorke, 
then  considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  men  of  his  time,  was  married  to  the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Mr.  William 
I>ygon.  This  young  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Cocks,  of  Worcester,  who  is 
described  as  ‘‘  a  highly  respectable,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  magistrate  and  country 
gentleman,  who  had  married  Mary,  the 
eldest  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers.” 
The  old  gentleman  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
murred,  on  finding  that  the  claimant  for 
his  daughter’s  hand  had  neither  rental  nor 
writings  to  show ;  and  before  he  would 
consent  to  the  match,  made  further  inqui¬ 
ries  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Joseph 
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Jekyll,  as  to  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  suitor.  He  little  suspected  that  within 
a  century  from  the  time  the  then  ennobled 
house  of  Hardwicke  would  return  the  com¬ 
pliment,  by  furnishing  ^  a  bride  for  one  of 
his  own  descendants.* 

In  the  summer  of  1718,  Mr.  Yorke  went 
the  Western  circuit,  in  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  had  his  full  share  of  business,  al¬ 
though  the  first  time  he  had  practised  out 
of  London.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1720,  | 
he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Dorchester,  on 
the  same  circuit,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
London  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
who  had  bestowed  on  him  the  ofiice  of  So¬ 
licitor-General,  in  the  room  of  Sir  William 
Thompson.  He  was  sworn  in  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  1720.  On  this  appointment 
Mr.  Harris  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Great  dissatisfaction  is  said  to  have  been 
evinced,  and  not  unjustly  so,  it  must  be  allowed, 
at  the  promotion  of  so  young  a  man  over  the 
heads  of  many  of  his  seniors  w’ell  able  to  fill  the 
office  ;  and  considerable  odium  was  in  consequence 
excited  against  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  against 
Yorke  himself ;  but  which  the  latter,  by  his  kind 
demeanor  and  good  bearing,  managed  soon  to 
overcome. 

“  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Yorke’s  extraordinary  ability  .and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  practice  afforded,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
apology  for  the  Chancellor’s  preference  of  him  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  that  his  subsequent  distinguish¬ 
ed  success  in  this  office  supplied  an  ample  excuse 
for  this  proceeding.  He  who,  although  a  mere 
novice  in  his  profession,  was  not  only  able  to] 
contend  with,  but  to  overcome,  in  arguments  of; 
the  first  importance,  Sergeant  Pengelly,  and  the  j 
other  leaders  at  the  bar,  ought  not,  in  fairness,  on  | 
account  of  his  youth,  to  have  been  deprived  ofi 
those  rewards,  to  his  desert  of  which  his  youth  j 
had  formed  no  impediment.  The  appointment 
was  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
Chancellor,  who  alone  was  answerable  for  its 
being  properly  disposed  of ;  and  no  one  could  say 
ihat  the  choice  was  either  a  bad  or  a  corrupt 
one.*’ — p.  99. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1720,  Mr.  Yorke 
was  re-elected  member  for  Lewes  ;  he  soon 
afterwards  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  was  chosen*  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  Some  time  previously  he  had 
been  elected  Recorder  of  Dover,  “  a  piece 
of  preferment  which  he  prized  highly,  and 
retained  through  life.” 

He  may  now  be  considered  as  having  fair- 

*  The  present  Countess  Somers  being  the  great 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  and 
ihe  present  Earl  Somers  a  descendant  of  “  old 
Master  Cocks,”  of  Worcester. 


entered  upon  that  course  of  prosperity 
which  scarcely  ever  failed  him  to  the  close 
of  his  lengthened  career. 

About  this  time  was  discovered  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  overturn  the  government,  in  which 
several  persons  of  distinction  were  impli¬ 
cated.  The  discovery  seems  to  have  caused 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  strong  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
an  apprehended  insurrection.  Among  other 
persons  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion  of 
I  being  concerned  in  the  movement,  were  Dr. 
i  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Lord  North 
'  and  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but 
!  the  prime  mover  and  originator  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  seems  to  have  been  a  barrister-at- 
jlaw,  named  Layer,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  on  the  18th  of  May,  1723,  for  the 
!  offence.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  preferments  and  banished.  In 
:  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  Sir  Philip 
i  Yorke,  as  Solicitor-General,  was,  of  course, 

}  actively  engaged  ;  and  in  1722  he  was  oc- 
j  cupied  in  a  legal  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
I  of  Dr.  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
j  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  by  the 
1  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  for  forbidding 
i  the  governor’s  lady  to  partake  of  the  hoi}* 

I  sacrament.  The  bishop  appealed  to  the 
I  English  government  against  these  measures : 
a  report  of  his  case  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
'Robert  Raymond  and  Sir  P.  Y'orkc,  and 
laid  before  the  council.  Thg.  treatment  of 
the  bishop  was  declared  unjust,  and  the 
fine  remitted. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1724,  Sir  P. 
Yorke  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  At¬ 
torney-General,  in  consequence  of  certain 
legal  promotions  and  appointments  which 
then  took  place.  Thus  in  less  than  nine 
years  from  his  entering  the  profession.  Sir 
Philip  found  himself  at  its  head. 

Soon  after  his  promotion,  the  new  At¬ 
torney-General  was  engaged  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
the  no  less  notorious  Jonathan  Wild.  Nu¬ 
merous  extracts  from  the  public  journals  of 
the  day  relating  to  these  celebrated  charac¬ 
ters  are  given,  and,  together  with  others 
relating  to  the  lawless  outrages  in  the  me- 
I  tropolis  and  various  parts  of  the  country, 
afford  a  curious  picture  of  the  times.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  at  this  period,  were 
those  adopted  against  Sir  P.  Yorke’s  early 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  relative  to  his  connivance  at 
“  certain  venal  practices  touching  the  sale 
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of  places  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  at 
the  embezzlement  of  the  money  of  the  sui¬ 
tors  deposited  with  the  latter.”  From  his 
position  as  Attorney-General,  it  was  of 
course  Sir  P.  Yorke’s  duty  to  appear  as 
leading  counsel  against  the  culprit ;  he, 
however,  though  with  some  difficulty,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  government  to  release  him 
from  the  duty. 

The  Attorney-General  has  been  severely 
censured  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  :  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris 
appear  to  meet  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
as  we  think,  completely  exonerate  Sir  P. 
Yorke  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

“The  conduct  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  with  respect 
to  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  fall,  has  been  sometimes 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion  ;  but  those  who 
have  censured  him  have  not  attempted  to  define 
e.xactly  in  what  way  he  acted  incorrectly,  or  to 
state  what  course  it  would  have  been  proper  for 
him  to  pursue.  That  he  did  right  in  not  allowing 
himself,  even  in  his  official  capacity,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  this  nobleman,  can  hardly  be 
doubted ;  though  had  he  not  been  so  scrupulous, 
both  excuses  and  precedents,  and  in  one  instance 
at  least  on  very  high  authority,  might  have  been 
found  for  this  course;  and  it  js  evident  that  the 
government,  by  their  hesitation  to  release  him 
from  this  duty,  did  not  consider  that  under  the  cir- 1 
cumsiances  he  should  have  refused  to  act,  in  his  ' 
capacity  of  Attorney-General,  as  the  leading  conn- ' 
sel  against  the  unfortunate  Earl.  Ought  he  then 
to  have  stood  forward  as  the  champion  and  de- , 
fender  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  who,  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  required  his  assistance ;  and  who  had  be¬ 
friended  him,  and  even  incurred  much  odium  by 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  done  this,  when  such  ; 
patronage  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Yorke, 
and  to  which  he  was  actually  indebted  for  his 
present  high  position  ?  Independently  of  the  ano- ' 
malous  situation  in  which,  as  the  first  law-officer  j 
of  the  crown,  he  would  have  been  placed  by  this 
course,  there  were  two  great  objections  to  it: — In 
the  first  place,  by  allowing  the  Attorney-General  to| 
appear  on  behalf  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  seem  as  though  they  desired  to  shelter 
him  ;  or  at  any  rate  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  very  anxious  that  the  charge  should  be 
fully  investigated,  as  the  case  imperatively  de¬ 
manded.  And  in  the  next  place,  connected  as  Sir 
Philip  Yorke  was  with  Lord  Macclesfield,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  belief,  had  he  thus  stcpjied  out  of 
his  course  to  defend  the  Earl  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  that  he  had  been  connected  with  him  in  the 
nefarious  practices  of  which  he  was  accused,  a 
suspicion  of  which  has  never  yet  been  hinted  at  by 
any  one.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  Lord  Maccles¬ 
field’s  patronage  of  Yorke,  and  more  especially 
his  promotion  of  him  to  the  Solicitor-Generalship, 
excited  odium  against  the  former,  and  may  have 
contributed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was 


!  served  his  warmest  gratitude,  could  not  demand  of 
I  him  the  neglect  of  his  duly,  either  public  or  private. 
A  man  is  in  honor  bound  to  defend  his  friend, 
above  all  one  to  whom  he  is  under  obligations, 
against  unjust  attacks ;  and  this  Sir  Philip  Yorke 
did  not  fail  to  do  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

'  where  he  endeavored  to  procure  a  miscarriage  of 
the  prosecution,  by  opposing  a  re  commitment  of 
I  the  articles  of  impeachment,  as  already  stated,  and 
where  also  he  vigorously  repelled  the  personali- 
jties  of  Sir  Thomas  Pengelly,  and  other  private 
j  enemies  of  the  Chancellor,  during  the  very  heat  of 
the  contest,  and  when  his  friend’s  cause  was  most 
[overwhelmed  with  odium  ;  but  he  is  not  bound  on 
!all  occasions  to  stand  forward  as  his  friend’s  sup¬ 
porter,  where  he  has  been  guilty  of  base  and  un¬ 
justifiable  conduct  in  cases  in  which  the  other  had 
no  concern.  Besides,  the  patronage  which  Lord 
Macclesfield  had  bestowed  on  young  men  of  merit 
'  was  not  only  no  part  of  his  offence,  but  formed 
!  the  only  substantial  portion  of  his  defence,  or 
rather  extenuation  of  the  ill  conduct  of  which  he 
i  had  been  guilty.  Had  Sir  Philip  Yorke  resigned 
the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  his  fallen  patron,  he  could  have  had 
no  chance  of  serving  him,  the  facts  of  the  case  be- 
,  ing  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  as  was  also  the  gross 
misconduct  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  in  acting  as  he 
dill.  And  the  Attorney-General,  by  giving  up  his 
office,  must  have  necessarily  lost  a  large  share  of 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  while  holding  it, 
and  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  in  mitigation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Lord  Macclesfield. 

“On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  think 
Sir  Philip  Yorke’s  conduct  in  this  instance  was 
just  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  He  refused  to 
appear  against  his  patron,  in  which  he  acted  quite 
right;  although,  after  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  Sir 
P.  Yorke’s  merits  w*'!!  deserved  all  the  favor  he 
obtained  from  Lord  Macclesfield.  But  though  he 
could  not,  especially  in  his  official  position,  stand 
forth  as  his  friend’s  advocate,  or  the  defender  of 
his  misconduct,  he  never  hesitated,  openly  and  at 
all  hazards,  to  shelter  him  from  unjust  obloquy  or 
accusation. 

“  The  best  proof,  indeed,  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  of  the  case,  is  afforded  by  the  behavior 
towards  Sir  Philip  Yorke  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
himself,  who  at  least  would  not  be  unduly  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  his  conduct  here.  The  good 
feeling  between  them  continued  unbroken,  and 
I.,ord  Macclesfield  to  the  end  of  his  days  regarded 
hhn  as  one  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  corre- 
I  spond  with  him.” — p.  176. 

That  this  was  really  the  case  is  evident 
from  a  letter  written  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  in  which 
he  congratulates  Sir  Philip  on  the  near 
prospect  of  the  great  seal  being  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  recommending  to  his  notice  a 
person  who  had  been  in  his  employment 
when  Chancellor.  The  letter  breathes  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friend¬ 
ship. 


then  raging  against  him;  but  this,  though  it  de-  In  1725,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  purchased  the 
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manor  and  estate  of  Hardwicke,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  ;  and  Mr.  Harris  mentions  a 
singular  epistle  among  his  papers,  which 
must  have  been  addres.sed  to  him  soon  after 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  Hardwicke, 
and  is  from  a  person  resident  in  the  parish, 
informing  him  that  the  “  Vicker,”  as  the 
writer  terms  him,  was  just  beginning  to 
collect  his  tithes,  and  that  several  of  the 
parishioners  had  resolved  to  resist  him ;  in 
which  fraudulent  undertaking  His  Majesty’s 
Attorney-General  was  respectfully  invited 
to  join.  It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Philip’s  re¬ 
ply  to  this  invitation  has  not  been  pre¬ 
served. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  George  the  I 
First,  in  1727,  Sir  Philip  was  re-elected  for ! 
Seaford  without  opposition.  He  had  sat 
for  this  borough  since  1722,  when  he  re¬ 
linquished  his  seat  for  Lew'es. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1733,  died  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Raymond  ;  and  although  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  wrote  several  times  to 
Sir  Philip  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the 
vacant  office,  his  appointment  did  not  take 
lace  until  the  31st  of  October,  when  he 
ecame  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Lord  Ray¬ 
mond’s  stead,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  iNovember  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke,  of 
Hardwicke,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  ; 
Mr.  Talbot  succeeding  Lord  King  about 
the  same  time  as  Lord  Chancellor.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Chief  Justice, 
was  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Salkeld,  his  former 
master,  “  the  ofiice  of  Clerk  of  Errors  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  this  ap¬ 
pointment  Mr  Harris  thus  observes  ; — 

"  Most  satisfactory  is  it  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Lord  Hardwicke  took  this  opportunity  of  obliging 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  at  all  events  much 
indebted  in  his  early  life.  And  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  in  this  case,  as  it  affords  an  additional 
refutation,  if  that  were  needed,  of  the  charge  that 
has  b#*en  brought  against  him  of  neglecting  his  old 
friends  and  early  associates; — an  accusation, 
which,  from  the  numerous  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  adduced  in  this  history,  1  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitate  to  pronounce  as  unfounded  in  fact, 
as  the  attempt  to  fi.v  it  on  Lord  Hardwicke  is  dis¬ 
honest  and  base.” — p.  262. 

About  this  period  a  wide-spread  spirit  of 
disaffeetion  and  disorder  prevailed  through- 
^  out  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  latter 
country,  Edinburgh  became  the  scene  of 
the  famous  Porteous  riots,  rendered  classi¬ 
cal  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  while  in  London, 
popular  discontent  seems  to  have  vented 
itself  in  collecting  mobs,  which  perambu¬ 


lated  the  streets  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
but  chiefly  in  a  more  harmless  explosion 
than  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  particulars  of 
which  arc  thus  recorded  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
in  one  of  his  legal  note  books. 

“July  14th,  1726. 

“  ‘On  this  day,  being  ye  last  day  ye  term,  a 
most  impudent  &  audacious  act  of  sedition  was 
perpetrated  in  VVestmr  Hall.  Abt  the  hour  of 
two,  ye  Hall  being  then  fullest  of  people,  a  parcel 
or  packet  contains  several  papers,  &  some  sheets 
of  sevl  Acts  of  Parliamt,  &  likewise  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  was  laid  on  the  steps  which  runs 
[along  on  ye  outside  of  y®  Chancery  bar ;  &  bcung 
observed  to  smoke,  was  thrown  from  thence  upon 
ye  lands  place  of  ye  stairs  wch  ascend  to  tha 
Courts  of  Chan.  &  King’s  Bench,  when  it  fired 
&  blew  up,  both  those  c^*,  as  well  as  the  Com. 
Pleas,  being  then  eittg  .  The  Hall  was  in.stantly 
filled  with  smoke,  &  at  y®  instant,  either  by 
means  of  ye  explosion  of  y®  gunpowder,  or  by  be¬ 
ing  dropped  during  the  hurry  and  confusion,  or  mo.st 
probably  by  both  those  ways,  were  dispersed  great 
numbers  of  seditious  libels  in  y®  words  and  figures 
following  : — 

“  “  Wednesday,  July  14,  1736. 

“  “  By  a  general  con.sent  of  the  citizens  &  trades¬ 
men  of  London,  Westm^  &  y®  Boro’  of  Southwark, 
this  being  the  last  day  ol  term,  were  publicly 
burnt  between  the  hours  of  twelve  &  two  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  at  VVestmr  Hall,  (the 
Couit  then  sitting)  &  at  Margaret’s  Hall,  South¬ 
wark,  as  destructive  of  the  product,  trade,  &  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  kingdom,  &  the  plantations  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  &  tending  toy®  utter  subversion  of 
y®  liberties  &  properties  thereof,  the  five  following 
finished  books  or  libels,  called  Acts  of  Parliamb  viz. : 
— 1.  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  selte  of  distilled  spiritual 
liquors,  &c.  2.  An  Act  entirely  to  extinguish  y® 
small  remains  of  charity  yet  subsisting  amongst  us. 
3  An  Act  to  prevent  carriages  and  passengers  com- 
ingover  London  Bridge,  toy®  great  detriment  of  y® 
trade  and  commerce  of  y®  City  of  London,  &  y® 
Boro’  of  Southwark.  4.  An  Act  to  seize  all  inno¬ 
cent  gentlemen  travelling  with  arms  for  their  own 
defence,  called  the  Smuggler’s  Act.  5.  An  Act  to 
enable  a  Foreign  Prince  to  borrow  £600,000  of 
money  sacredly  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
our  debts. 

“  “  God  Save  the  King.”  ” — p  315. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1737,  the  great 
seal  was  the  same  day  offered  to  Lord  Havd- 
wicke,  who,  however,  as  he  says  in  his 
journal,  “  took  some  days  to  deliberate 
thereupon  in  the  mean  time  ho  was  made 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  until  a  new 
chancellor  should  be  appointed.  On  the 
21st  of  F'ebruary  the  great  seal  was  de¬ 
livered  to  his  lordship,  and  he  was  sworn  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of  April, 
the  first  day  of  Easter  Term  ;  Air.  Justice 
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Lee  succeeding  him  as  Chief  Justice.  All] 
the  particulars  connected  with  the  accep- 1 
tance  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  well  of  some' 
important  events  immediately  subsequent, ! 
relating  to  the  differences  between  the  king| 
and  prince,  are  minutely  detailed  in  Lord . 
Hardwicke’s  journal,  but  the  narrative  is! 
too  long  for  quotation  here. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1738,  an  impor¬ 
tant  debate  on  the  reduction  of  the  army 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  towards , 
the  close  of  which  Lord  Hardwicke  ad-  j 
dressed  the  house  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 1 
posed  measuje  of  reduction.  His  speech,  j 
as  reported  in  “  Hansard’s  Parliamentary 
History,”  is  well  deserving  attention  at  the 
present  time. 

The  death  of  the  Chancellor’s  old  friend 
and  relative.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  afforded  him  another  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  im¬ 
putation  of  neglecting  his  former  colleagues, 
for  the  vacant  office  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
John  Strange,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Salkeld,  to  whom  indeed  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  had  been  previousiy 
given. 

Some  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Chancellor  show  that  nobleman  to 
have  been  of  a  most  jealous  and  irritable 
disposition :  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  I 
seems  to  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ; 
soothing  him,  and  in  suspending  his  fre- ! 
quent  disagreements  with  Sir  Robert  Wal-1 
pole  and  other  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  So  much  respect  does  the  duke  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  entertained  for  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
neglect  that  would  occasionally  break  from 
him,  that  he  employed  his  lordship  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  intemperate  expressions  which 
might  escape  from  his  pen  in  his  official 
correspondence. 

About  the  year  1740,  Lord  Hardwicke 
purchased  the  VVimpole  estate  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford;  and 
in  May  of  that  year,  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Philip  Yorke,  was  married  to  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  no  especial  love 
for  the  Chancellor,  thus  writes  to  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  Conway,  in  reference  to 
this  among  other  instances  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  “luck.” 

“  Harry,  what  luck  the  Chancellor  has !  First, 
indeed,  to  be  in  himself  so  threat  a  man  ;  but  then 
in  accidents:  he  is  made  Chief  Justice  and  Peer, 
when  Talbot  is  made  Chancellor  and  Peer:  Tal¬ 
bot  dies  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  leaves  him  the 


seals,  at  an  age  when  others  are  scarce  made  so¬ 
licitors;  then  marries  his  son  into  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Britain,  obtains  a  patent  for  a  mar- 
quisate,  and  eiiiht  thousand  pounds  a-year  after 
the  Duke  of  Kent’s  death;  the  Duke  dies  in  a 
fortnight,  and  leaves  them  ail !  People  talk  of 
fortune’s  wheel,  that  is  always  rolling:  troth,  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her  wheel,  and 
rolled  along  ^vith  it.” — p.  473. 

Lord  Hardwicke’s  noble  defence  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  in  the  debate  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  an  address  to  the  King,  to  remove 
Sir  Robert  from  the  ministry,  is  described 
as  being  “  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  in 
point  of  style,  matter,  and  reasoning,  that 
we  have  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s  oratorical 
efforts.”  Select  extracts  only  are  given, 

I  but  the  whole  speech  is  preserved  in  Han¬ 
sard.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  49  :  and — 

“  At  the  termination  of  the  debate,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
draft  of  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  lA)rd 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  ‘  that  an  attempt  to  inflict 
any  kind  of  punishment  on  any  person,  without 
allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence, 
or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemea¬ 
nor  committed  by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  jus- 
!  tice,  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  and  the 
I  ancient  established  usages  of  Parliament,  and  is  a 
high  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject.* 
After  a  debate  of  some  length,  this  motion  was 
carried  by  81  to  54,  and  a  protest  against  it  entered 
by  the  dissentient  peers.” — p.  505. 

The  following  brief  analysis  of  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1741,  is  cu¬ 
rious  : — 

“  Among  the  Chancellor’s  papers  is  a  ‘  Compu¬ 
tation  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1741,  made 
before  their  meeting,’  which  contains  a  calcula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  sentiments  of  each  member.  The 
i  total  number  of  members  returned  by  the  English 
I  counties  and  boroughs  at  this  time  was  473.  Of 
I  these  242  were  set  down  as  ‘  for  the  court  ’  and 
'  231  as  ‘  against  the  court.’  Yorkshire  appears  to 
I  have  been  then  ‘.he  stronghold  of  Whiggism,  as 
out  of  the  30  county  and  borough  members  re¬ 
turned  by  it,  23  were  for  the  court,  and  only  7 
against  it.  And  it  is  singular  that  Cambridgeshire, 
in  which  the  Chancellor’s  principal  estates  lay, 

I  was  the  only  county  in  which  all  the  members  re- 
j  turned,  being  6,  were  favorable  to  the  Whig  in- 
I  terest.  Hampshire  returned  22  for  and  4  against 
i  the  court.  Lancashire,  14  for  and  4  against  it. 
jOn  the  other  hand,  Bedfordshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  each  returned  4  county  and  bor¬ 
ough  members,  all  against  the  court.  In  Oxford¬ 
shire  the  whole  9  were  on  the  Tory  side. 

“The  Cinque  Ports  returned  16  members,  of 
which  11  were  for  the  court  and  5  against  iu 
Wales  returned  24  members,  of  which  14  were 
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for  the  court,  and  10  ag;ainst  it.  Scotland  returned 
45,  17  of  them  being  Whigs  and  24  Tories.  The 
whole  Parliament  was  estimated  at— 

“  For  the  court  ....  284 
Against  the  court  .  .  .  270 

“  Besides  which  there  were  four  double  returns.” 
— p.  508. 

t 

In  this  Parliament,  among  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  occurs  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Yorke, 
eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor,  who  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Reigate,  in  Surrey ;  a  connex¬ 
ion  kept  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  when  Reigate  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  members.  The  last  member  of 
the  Yorke  family  who  sat  for  Reigate  is  the 
present  Earl  •  of  Hardwicke,  son  of  the 
late  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sydney 
Yorke. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  among  other 
letters  on  the  same  subject,  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  received  one  from  his  friend,  Dr. 
Herring,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  describing  the 
condition  of  his  diocese,  “  which  was  at 
that  time  suffering  from  a  double  calamity 
— the  sickness  and  dearth  then  prevalent 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  late  con¬ 
tested  elections the  other  from  Lord 
Chancellor  Jocelyn,  from  Ireland,  mention¬ 
ing  “  the  distressed  state  of  that  country 
at  this  period,  owing  to  the  entire  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  which  had  occurred,  and 
which  was  followed  by  famine  and  disease 
to  a  frightful  extent,  the  account  of  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
same  calamities  with  which  the  same  unfor¬ 
tunate  country  has  been  lately  visited.” 

The  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1741 ,  was  signalized  by 
many  stormy  debates.  Numerous  disput¬ 
ed  elections,  by  the  results  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  upon  them,  clearly  indicated  the  de¬ 
clining  power  and  popularity  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1742,  the 
King  adjourned  Parliament  to  the  18th, 
and  in  the  interim  Sir  Robert  Walpole  re¬ 
signed  all  his  employments,  and  was  creat¬ 
ed  Earl  of  Orford.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  changes  consequent  upon  this  re¬ 
signation,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  retained 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department,  and  Lord  Hardwicke 
remained  Chancellor,  by  the  particular  de¬ 
sire  of  Mr.  Pulteney.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  intimates  the  termination  of  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  Family. 

“On  the  17lhof  February  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  his  adherents, 


[Sept. 

wailed  on  His  Majesty,  who  received  him  graci- 
ously,  an«l  ordered  his  guards  to  be  restoreil.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  together  with  the  change  in  the  ministry, 
were  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  immediately  after  the  adjournment, 
peace  and  concord  appeared,  for  a  lime  at  least,  to 
reign  supreme,  even  in  that  most  inharmonious  of 
all  terrestrial  assemblies  the  House  of  Commons.” 
— p.  535. 

This  calm  was,  however,  but  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  a  storm  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
single  out  some  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to 
popular  discontent,  in  order  that  men’s 
minds  might  thereby  be  diverted  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  various  political 
changes  and  party  defections  which  had  re¬ 
cently  taken  place,  no  one  was  deemed  so 
proper  for  this  purpose  as  the  fallen  minis¬ 
ter  ;  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
Lord  Limerick  moved  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  administration  ; 
and  this  inquiry  was  granted  after  a  warm 
debate.  A  secret  committee  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  began  to  examine  witnesses,  when 
Mr.  Paxton,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer  certain  questions,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate.  A  bill  was  prepared, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Limerick,  for  in¬ 
demnifying  evidence  against  Orford,  and 
made  rapid  progress  through  the  Commons, 
meeting  with  slight  opposition  from  the 
Earl’s  friends  in  the  Lower  House,  from 
their  belief  that  it  would  iJe  rejected  by  the 
Peers,  as  it  was,  by  a  majority  of  52.  In 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  Lord  Hardwicke  spoke  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  concluded  with  the  em¬ 
phatic  declaration, — “  Though  I  do  not 
imagine  myself  endowed  with  any  peculiar 
degree  of  heroism,  I  believe  that,  if  I  were 
condemned  to  a  choice  so  disagreeable,  I 
should  more  willingly  suffer  by  such  a  bill 
passed  in  my  own  case,  than  consent  to 
pass  it  in  that  of  another.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

Flxtracts  from  numerous  letters  written 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  third  son,  Jo¬ 
seph  Yorke,  who  had  entered  the  army, 
and  was  then  in  Flanders,  place  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  most  amiable  light  as  a  kind 
and  affectionate  father.  They  abound  in 
the  soundest  advice  as  to  choice  of  associ¬ 
ates,  subjects  of  study,  care  of  his  health, 
and  general  behavior,  and  arc  models  of 
this  species  of  epistolary  correspondence. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  the  former  tells  him  that 
among  Lord  Somers’s  papers  which  had 
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been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
he  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  Lord  Somers,  in  which  the  Duke 
says  that  he  wonders  how  any  man  who  had 
bread  in  England  will  be  concerned  in  bu¬ 
siness  of  state  ;  and  declares,  “  Had  I  a 
son,  I  would  sooner  breed  him  a  cobler 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman  than  a 
statesman.” 

In  the  month  of  June,  1742,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  solicited  the  place  of  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  for  Sir  Thomas 
Bootle ;  but  LordHardwicke,  in  reply,  states 
that  he  could  not  forward  Sir  Thomas’s  in¬ 
terest,  as  he  had  already  applied  in  behalf 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  who,  he 
says,  “  is  a  near  relation  to  my  late  Lord 
Macclesfield,  to  whom  I  had  the  greatest 
obligations  in  the  beginning  of  my  life 
and  further  states  that  gratitude,  as  well  as 
regard  to  the  public,  induced  him  to  take 
this  step  :  another  proof  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  former  friends. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  thanking  Lord  Hardwickc  for 
conferring  some  piece  of  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
ferment  upon  a  worthy  man,  exhibits  a| 
picture  of  the  very  low  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  time, 
f 

“  Your  lordship’s  observation  on  the  present 
state  of  the  clergy  is  very  just;  but  it  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Dis- 
cipline  is  in  a  manner  lost;  and  the  epi.scopal  au¬ 
thority  with  respect  to  the  behavior  and  conduct 
of  the  cler^ry  become  so  feeble,  that  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  cover  the 
weakne.ss  of  it,  but  not  to  make  use  of  it.” — p.  27. 

In  November,  1742,  Lord  Hardwicke 
selected  the  Hon.  VYm.  Murray  to  be  So¬ 
licitor-General  ;  and  the  subsequent  career 
of  this  distinguished  advocate  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  fully  justified  the  choice. 

Numerous  letters  from  Bolingbroke  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  exertions  in  that 
nobleman’s  behalf  were  mainly  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  procuring  his  recal,  are  given  in  the 
second  volume.  They  convey  a  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  idea  of  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
treat  on  many  different  subjects,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  those  relating  to 
affairs  in  France,  which,  from  the  alarm  of 
invasion  felt  at  this  time,  were  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  many  facts  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  turned  to  good  account. 

The  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  year  1744, 
.served  to  bring  about  a  temporary  degree 


of  unanimity  among  the  discordant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  dissensions 
soon  after  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
and  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  king  against  the  foreign  po¬ 
licy  of  Lord  Granville,  whose  dismissal 
was  demanded  ;  and  after  much  angry  recri¬ 
mination,  and  some  threats  from  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  was  granted ;  the  seals  of  Secretary 
of  State  being  transferred  to  Lord  Har¬ 
rington. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1745, 
the  lords  justices  who,  during  the  absence  of 
the  king  in  Hanover,  conducted  the  govern¬ 
ment,  were  placed  in  a  peculiarly  perplex¬ 
ing  position,  from  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the 
dissensions  by  which  the  cabinet  was  divid¬ 
ed.  There  was,  too,  a  perfect  absence  of 
cordial  feeling  between  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  which  paralyzed  their  efforts,  and 
prevented  their  taking  such  measures  as  the 
exigences  of  the  times  demanded.  For  at 
this  period  the  nation  was  upon  the  eve  of 
one  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the 
whole  course  of  British  history.  The  alarm 
of  invasion,  which  had  so  often  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  raised  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes 
of  others,  was  now  about  to  be  realized, 
and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  least  prepared  to  meet  it.  »  From 
this  portion  of  the  biography  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  and  clear-sighted  members  of  the  ca¬ 
binet  at  this  critical  juncture,  may  be 
drawn  a  very  complete  history  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1745;  and  the  preliminary  ob¬ 
servations  of  Mr.  Harris  upon  the  inciting 
causes  of  this  revolutionary  movement  ap¬ 
pear  so  just,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote 
them  at  length. 

“  The  tracing  out  the  causes  and  origin  of  se¬ 
ditious  combinations,  gradually  ripening  into 
rebellion,  in  a  state,  is  at  once  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  study.  In  the  present  instance,  a.s 
in  most  of  these  cases,  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
the  reigning  government  was  undoubtedly  the 
leading  cause  of  this  commotion.  The  person  of 
the  sovereign  was  unpopular  in  the  nation.  His 
habits  were  at  variance  with  those  of  this  country. 
His  partialities  appeared  all  to  lie  with  Hanover. 
His  whole  recreation  was  spent  there.  Troops 
from  thence  were  brought  over  here,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  English  subjects,  and  every  favor 
was  shown  to  the  former.  The  interests  of  the 
nation,  it  w’as  generally  believed,  were  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  made  subservient  by  the  sovereign,  to 
those  of  his  German  dominions, — a  notion  not 
altijgether  without  foundation,  as  certain  docu¬ 
ments  already  quoted  will  serve  to  show.  And 
heavy  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  which  they  mainly  attributed  to  the  Hano¬ 
verian  succession. 

“  The  rehellion  which  broke  out  on  the  present 
occasion,  afforded,  however,  a  singular  instance  of 
a  rupture  of  this  nature  occurring  in  a  nation 
when  the  people  were  fully  satisfied  with  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  lived,  and 
exhibited  no  desire  to  effect  a  change,  as  regarded 
this,  in  any  branch  of  the  constitution,  indeed, 
so  far  were  they  from  wishing  an  alteration  here, 
that  one  of  the  promises  made  by  the  invading 
prince,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people  to  flock 
to  his  standard,  was,  that  no  revolution  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  government  should  take  place,  in 
case  of  his  success.  The  only  change  thought  of 
was  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  who  filled  the 
throne ;  and  as  the  people  in  general  knew  but 
little  of  the  individual  qualities  of  either  of  the 
rival  princes,  hence  the  aj)athy  on  the  subject  of 
the  rebellion  which  prevailed  among  the  populace. 

“  In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  union  with  England 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  heavy  grievance,  and 
as  destroying  the  independence  and  nationality  of 
that  country,  and  which  the  exiled  monarch  there¬ 
fore  promised  to  abolish,  in  case  of  his  obtaining 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  body  of  the 
Highlanders  had,  moreover,  some  time  before,  re¬ 
ceived  a  grievous  affront  from  the  government, 
and  were  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  eager  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  those 
who  had  insulted  them;  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  the  Hardwicke  MSS.  j 

“  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  regiment 
of  these  people  had  been  formed  and  transported 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to  Flanders. 
Befortfthey  were  embarked  a  number  of  them  de¬ 
serted  with  their  arms,  urging,  which  was  really 
the  case,  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  promises  and  assurances  that  they  should 
never  be  sent  abroad.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
body  of  horse,  persuaded  to  submit  brought  back 
to  London,  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  tried 
for  desertion.  Three  were  shot  to  death  in  ter- 
rorem,  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  exile  to  the 
plantations.  Those  wl  o  suffered  were  persons  of 
some  consequence  in  their  own  country;  and 
their  fate  was  deeply  resented  by  the  clans  to 
which  they  belonged. 

“  As  regarded  the  individual  whose  pretensions 
were  set  up  against  those  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
his  English  birth,  and  the  hardship  of  his  fate  in 
having  endured  so  much  for  the  misconduct  of  his 
father,  excited  in  his  favor  a  feeling  among 
many ;  while  all  who  disapproved  of  the  strong 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  his  exclu¬ 
sion,  and  the  great  proportion  of  those  who  were 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  were  at  once  in¬ 
duced  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  had  assurances 
of  support  from  many  of  rank  and  imporlance 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  several  of  whom, 
however,  never  declared  in  his  favor,  only  be¬ 
cause  they  considered  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  doing  so.” — p.  144. 

In  many  respects,  however,  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  time  for  the  attempt  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  chosen.  The  divisions  in  the 


cabinet  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  it 
was  even  pretty  extensively  believed  at  the 
time  that  more  than  one  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government  was  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  rebel  party.  The  king 
was  in  Germany,  and  the  army  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  while  both  France  and  Spain  had 
promised  both  money  and  men  to  aid  the 
efifort :  and  apathy  at  least  was  extensively 
felt  among  the  people  at  large.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  with  at  most 
about  seventy  followers,  landed  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  some  time  in  July,  1745, 
and  at  once  raised  his  standard,  apparently 
trusting  more  to  the  representations  of  the 
favorable  disposition  towards  his  cause  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  thus  con¬ 
fidingly  ventured,  than  to  any  promises  of 
assistance  from  continental  powers.  The 
correspondence  relative  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  rebels  in  the  north  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  let¬ 
ters  between  Dr.  Herring,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  which  we 
shall  often  refer,  as  they  convey  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind. 

At  the  present  day,  with  our  facilities  for 
transit  and  communication,  it  is  curious  to 
read  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  prevail¬ 
ing  in  London  as  to  the  progress  and 
strength  of  the  rebel  army.  In  one  letter 
to  the  Archbishop,  Lord  Hardwicke  unre¬ 
servedly  declares  his  sentiments  as  to  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  immediately  after 
the  landing  of  Charles  Edward.  He 
says : — 

“  That  the  Pretender’s  son  is  actually  in  the 
north-west  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &  that  he  is 
joined  by  some  of  the  clan.**  of  Macdonald  &  the 
Camerons,  mostly  Papists,  I  take  to  be  very  cer¬ 
tain.  Infidelity  has  much  prevailed  here  concern¬ 
ing  this  fact,  tho’  I  think  it  is  something  altered; 
but  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  your  elder  brother 
of  Cant.,  that,  in  this  case,  want  of  faith  proceeds 
greatly  from  want  of  zeal,  which,  in  political  faith, 
is  the  worst  source.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
indifference  and  deadness  amongst  many,  &  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  wants  to  be  roused  and  ani¬ 
mated  to  a  right  tone.  Any  degree  of  danger  at 
home  ought  now  to  be  vastly  the  more  attended  to 
from  the  state  of  things  abroad.  That  I  lament 
from  my  heart.  I  think  1  see  the  evil  cause  to 
which  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  &  yet  I  know  not 
whether  to  wish  that,  by  the  public,  it  should  be 
attributed  to  that  cause.  Where  to  find  a  remedy 
I  know  not.  I  see  only  the  probability  of  one,  & 
am  not  sure  that  w’ill  be  taken.  ♦  *  • 

“  Sir  John  Co|>e,  w’ith  about  2000  men  of  the 
King’s  troops, is,  I  believe,  now’  in  the  Highlands 
&  I  trust  his  force  is  sufficient,  (by  y®  blessing  of 
God),  to  crush  this  infant  rebellion,  provided  it  be 
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properly  exerted  before  the  assistance,  which  the 
rebels  undoubtedly  expect  from  abroad,  can  come 
to  them.” — p.  154. 

Lord  Ilardwicke  mentions,  at  the  end  of 
his  letter,  the  return  of  the  Kin^  from 
Hanover,  in  perfect  health  and  good  hu¬ 
mor,  valuing  “  himself  upon  the  haste  he 
has  made  to  us,  when  there  was  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  affecting  this  country.” 
His  Majesty’s  courage  seems,  however,  at 
a  later  period  to  have  “  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers’  ends,”  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  for  he 
“  is  said  to  have  embarked  many  of  his  most 
valuable  effects  on  board  vessels,  which  lay 
in  the  Thames,  ready  to  set  sail  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice. 

Lady  Hardwicke  seems  to  have  had  no 
great  faith  in  Sir  .John  Cope  ;  for  in  one  of 
her  letters  to  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  she  says,  “  I 
fear  Sir  J.  Cope’s  not  equal  to  the  busi¬ 
ness;”  and  subsequently,  in  writing  to  Col. 
Yorke,  she  tdls  him,  “  Sir  John  Cope  was 
very  near  the  rebels  when  the  last  letters 
came  from  thence.  1  wish  your  old  master 
there,  for  he  knows  the  men  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  lived  11  or  12  years  among 
them,  and  they  know  his  firmness  and  zeal 
for  the  present  Royal  family.”  Whatever 
presentiments  her  Ladyship  may  have  felt, 
they  were  fully  verified  by  the  ‘disastrous 
affair  at  Preston-Pans,  where,  as  is  well 
known,  Cope,  “  at  the  head  of  2,200  men, 
well  equipped,”  was  totally  defeated,  and 
where,  if  the  brave  Gardiner’s  efforts  had 
been  seconded,  the  result  might  have  been 
very  different.  In  reference  to  this  latter, 
the  Archbishop  thus  writes  to  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  : — 

“  I  conceal  it,  but  I  own  I  conceive  terrible  ap¬ 
prehensions  fro’  this  affair  at  Preston-Pans,  where 
the  conduct  of  our  general,  &c  ,  was — I  won’t 
give  it  the  right  name,  but  that  of  the  rebels  excel¬ 
lent,  &  from  what  I  can  collect,  and  y®  judgment 
•wch  I  form  upon  y®  opinion  of  y®  soldiers  here, 
they  are  admirably  disciplined,  &  our  men  have 
felt  it,  well  armed.  Their  resolution  and  conduct 
in  taking  the  little  battery  w’as  admirable,  and  as 
they  are  vigorous  &  savage,  their  leaders  well 
know  how  to  point  their  strength  properly  and  ef¬ 
fectually.  There  is  something  too  in  their  artful 
taciturnity  that  alarms  one.  They  say  it  is  fact, 
that  from  their  setting  out  to  this  hour,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  who  leads  them,  nor  are  they  seen,  in 
a  manner,  till  they  are  felt,  so  silent  &  well  con¬ 
certed  are  their  motions.  I  hope  in  God  all  this  is 
known  above  much  better  than  it  is  here,  &  that 
it  is  now  seen  that  this  rebellion  is  not  to  be 
quashed  by  small  peletons  of  an  army,  but  must 
be  attended  to  totis  viribus.  Who  can  say  what 
wod  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  advantage 
gained  in  England  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  the 


behavior  of  the  Scotch  nobility  on  this  occasion  ? 
Strong  marks  of  treachery,  my  lord,  when  they  fled 
thiir  country,  wch  they  might  have  saved  by  only 
standing  up  in  Eiiinburgh,  in  their  own  defence, 
&  lending  Cope  their  advice  and  countenance. 
L<t  Loudon  is  an  exception  to  this,  who  has  be¬ 
haved  like  a  brave  and  honest  man.” — p.  166. 

This  signal  reverse  in  the  very  first  en¬ 
counter  of  the  royal  troops  with  the  hitherto 
despised  enemy,  seems  to  have  had  the  eflfect 
of  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  friendly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nation.  At  York,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  a  large  subscription  was  raised, 
and  numbers  came  forward  as  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  The  archbishop 
himself,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  and  when 
the  danger  seems  to  have  become  more  im¬ 
minent,  says, — 

“  I  find  I  must  get  into  regimentals  in  my  own 
defence,  in  a  double  sense ;  for  an  engraver  has 
already  given  me  a  .‘Saracen’s  head,  surrounded 
with  a  chevalier  in  chains,  &  all  y®  instruments  of 
war,  and  y®  hydra  of  Rebellion  at  my  feet,  and  1 
see  another  copper-plate  is  promised,  where  I  am 
to  be  exhibited  in  y®  same  martial  attitude,  wth  all 
the  clergy  w^h  we.  By  my  troth,  as  1  judge  fro’ 
applications  made  to  me  every  day,  1  believe  I 
co‘*  raise  a  regiment  of  my  own  order ;  and  1  had 
a  serious  offer  y®  other  day  fro’  a  Welsh  curate, 
fro’  the  bottom  of  Merionethshire,  who  is  six  foot 
&  i  high,  that,  hearing  1  had  put  on  scarlet,  he 
was  ready  to  attend  me  at  an  hour’s  warning,  if 
y®  Bp  of  Bangor  did  not  call  upon  him  for  the 
same  service.” — p.  180. 

Much  interesting  information  is  given  in 
the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  rebel  army  to  Derby, 
and  the  general  apprehensions  for  the  re¬ 
sult  felt  throughout  the  country  ;  but  their 
career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the  army  was 
summoned  home  from  the  Continent,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  forces  to  repel  the 
invaders.  Col.  Yorke  accompanied  him 
into  the  north  as  bis  aid-de-camp,  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  several  letters,  re¬ 
lating  the  movements  of  the  insurgents. 
Other  letters  from  his  father  and  brother 
describe  the  terror  prevailing  in  Loudon,  and 
the  fear  lest  the  rebels  should  give  the  slip 
to  the  royal  troops.  Other  alarms,  arising 
from  the  reported  embarkation  of  a  French 
army  at  Dunkirk  are  also  described  ;  and 
Col.  Yorke’s  expressions  of  regret,  in  the 
following  letter,  refer  to  orders  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke’s  forces  to  return  south¬ 
wards  for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 
The  letter  is  dated  “  Preston,  Dec.  15th.” 
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“  The  rebels  have  fled  before  us  in  the  utmost 
consternation  thus  far,  &  1  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  24  hours  more  wo^  have  decided  this 
affair.  Their  horses  are  fatigued  that  they  can  do 
no  more,  our  men  in  high’  spirits,  &  the  country 
all  up  ready  to  join  us,  and  assist  us  against  the 
rebels,  now  they  see  themselves  supported  by  the 
king’s  troops,  What  the  consequences  of  our  re¬ 
turning  may  be  God  only  knows.  The  spirits  of 
the  soldiery  and  ye  poor  country  must  be  de¬ 
pressed.  They  may  wait  quietly  at  Carlisle  for 
their  reinforcements,  refresh  their  people,  put  new 
life  into  ’em,  ruin  the  bordering  counties,  &  in  a 
little  while  advance  with  fresh  vigor  &  fury  into 
ye  bowels  of  the  land,  in  spite  of  all  that  IVI. 
Wade’s  army  can  do  agst  ’em  ;  whereas,  had  we 
pushed  on  our  advantages,  &  put  an  end  to  this 
body,  the  French  would  never  have  returned  into 
this  island,  or,  if  they  did,  we  should  have  had 
more  than  suflicient  force  to  withstand  ’em.  This 
may  apjiear  foolish  talk  to  people  not  upon  the 
spot ;  but  [  am  thoroughly  convinced  if  your  lord- 
ship  was  here  you  could  not  help  seeing  it  in  as 
strong  light  as  I  do.  We  have  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  &  I  dread  only  to  think  bf  the  consequences.” 
— p.  205. 

Col.  Yorke  also  tells  his  father  that 
“  there  are  great  dissensions  among  the 
rebel  chiefs,  goes  almost  to  the  point  of 
fighting  with  one  another  thus  confirming 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said  on  the  same 
subject  in  his  novel  of  “  Waverley.”  And 
in  a  subsequent  letter  he  gives  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  conflict  at  Clifton  Moor.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  1746,  an  encounter 
between  a  considerable  body  of  the  King’s 
troops  and  the  rebels  took  place  at  Falkirk, 
which  terminated  in  the  entire  rout  of  the 
former,  who  retired  to  Edinburgh. 

But  whilst  these  affairs  were  being  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  North,  a  revolution  in  the 
ministry  was  well  nigh  effected  at  home, 
arising  from  the  temporizing  conduct  of  the 
King,  which  led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  to  resign.  But  the  affair 
ended,  as  Mr.  C.  Yorke  says,  “  in  a  three 
days’  bustle  and  wonder,”  and  all  things 
were  placed  in  statu  quo. 

The  orders  for  the  recall  of  the  troops 
from  the  North  having  been  countermand¬ 
ed,  the  Duke  of  CumWland  proceeded  to 
Nairn  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army,  who,  as 
he  there  learned,  had  advanced  to  Cullo- 
den.  On  the  16th  of  April  was  fought  the 
battle  of  CuUoden,  a  very  minute  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  which  is  given  by  Col. 
Yorke,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written 
immediately  after  the  event,  which  we 
would  gladly  quote,  only  that  it  is  too 
long.  But  we  may  extract  Mr.  Harris’s 
summary : — 
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“  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  rebel  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain.  The  road  as  far  as  Inverness  was  strewed 
with  dead  bodies;  and  numbers  of  people  W’ho 
had  come  out  of  mere  motives  of  curiosity  to  see 
the  battle,  were  sacrificed  to  the  undistinguishing 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  army.  Twelve  hun¬ 
dred  rebels  were  killed  on  the  field  and  in  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Lord  Kilmarnock,  as  mentioned  by  Col. 
Yorke,  w’as  taken  ;  ami  Lord  ‘Balmerino  surren¬ 
dered  himself.  Great  barbarity  was  e.xercised  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were 
left  on  the  field.  Some  of  the  soldiers  attired 
themselves  in  the  dresses  and  laced  hats  of  the 
chieftains  who  were  slain. 

“  The  young  Prince  Pretender  wandered  about 
after  the  battle  which  ruined  ail  his  hopes,  a  soli¬ 
tary  fugitive  among  the  isles  and  mountains  for 
five  months,  sometimes  in  female  attire,  and  going 
under  various  disguises  and  names,  until  he  at 
length  escaped  to  France. 

“  The  news  of  this  great  and  decisive  victory, 
which  at  once  restored  tranquillity  lo  the  kingdom, 
and  inspired  confidence  among  all  classes,  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  London  on  the  24th  of  April,  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  ‘  At  night  were  the  most 
extraordinary  illuminations  ever  known,  with  bon¬ 
fires,  a  continual  firing  of  guns,  and  ringing  of 
bells,  throughout  this  extensive  metropolis.’  Both 
houses  of  Parliament  congratulated  the  King  on 
the  event ;  voted  their  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  the  Commons  added  £25,000 
per  annum  to  his  income.” — p.  230. 

With  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  rebel 
lords  in  the  following  years,  terminated  this 
critical  period  of  English  history.  Horace 
Walpole  has  made  the  proceedings  against 
these  men  the  occasion  for  venting  his 
spleen  against  Lord  Hardwicke  (who  pre¬ 
sided  as  Lord  High  Sleward),  which  in¬ 
deed  he  was  ever  too  ready  to  do ;  but  in 
other  cases,  as  in  this,  he  has  only  exhibit¬ 
ed  his  own  petty  feelings  against  a  man 
whose  conduct  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
has  been  properly  appreciated  by  parties 
more  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
than  himself. 

The  proceedings  against  Lord  Lovat  are 
reported  at  great  length,  and  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  as  exhibiting  the  wiliness  of  the 
old  Highlander,  who,  however,  with  all  his 
cunning  and  double-dealing,  was  inextrica¬ 
bly  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  preparing. 

A  curious  paragraph  in  reference  to  this 
trial  is  worth  quoting,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact,  that  “  the  liberty  of  the  press” 
had  not  at  that  period  been  recognized. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1747,  complaint  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  EM  ward  Cave  and 
T.  Astley,  for  printing  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke’s  speech  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  debates  of  the  House,  in  the  *  Gen¬ 
tleman’s*  and  *  London  Magazines.*  On  the  7th 
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of  April,  Astley  petitioned  the  House  for  his  re¬ 
lease,  promising  not  to  offend  in  future.  They 
were  both  brought  to  the  bar  and  examined.  On 
a  subsequent  day.  Cave  and  Astley  were  discharg¬ 
ed,  after  a  severe  reprimand  by  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.” — p.  316. 

Among  other  matters  relating  to  the  dis- 
sensions  in  the  Royal  Family,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  the  new  elections, 
connected  with  the  year  1747,  we  find  one 
little  modest  fact  which  entirely  refutes  the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  Lady  Hard- 
wicke’s  stinginess.  In  writing  to  her  son. 
Col.  Yorke,  after  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in 
which  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Maestricht,  her  Ladyship  says : — 

“  If  any  compassionate  case  amongst  the 
wounded  men  shou*!  engage  yo**  concern  in  seeing 
them  in  distress  for  want  of  some  little  helps,  1 
allow  you  to  give  20  guin*  for  me  amongst  them, 
as  from  yourself.  But  say  nothing  of  it  where 
you  are,  nor  when  you  write  home.  A  mite  was 
once  accepted.  Once  more,  God  bless  you !” — 
p.  339. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Yorke  to  her  bro¬ 
ther  the  Colonel,  occurs  the  following 
amusing  paragraph  relating  to  an  illustrious 
patient  whose  health  has  certainly  not  im¬ 
proved  since  the  bulletin  was  issued  : — 

“  The  newspapers  you  receive  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  if  you  have  leisure  to  attend  to  them, 
have  long  since  told  you  the  accident  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Westminster  bridge.  Our  advices 
from  London  of  this  day  inform  us  that  the  pier 
has  sunk  in  the  whole  23  inches,  which  is  a  great 
deal.  There  are  watchmen  now  appointed  to  sit 
up  with  it,  &  we  hear  it  is  a  question  among  the 
wits  in  London,  How  the  bridge  has  passed  the 
night  7" — p.  344. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1747,  the  Primacy  went  a- 
beggiug  ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis¬ 
bury  successively  refused  it,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  persuasion  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  friend,  the  martial  Archbishop 
of  Yorke  agreed  to  accept  the  post.  His 
letter  in  reply  to  Lord  Hardwicke’s  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  King’s  intention  to 
translate  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
bears  all  the  marks  of  sincerity ;  and  as  we 
have  already  quoted  his  Grace’s  military 
epistles,  we  may  now  make  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tracts  from  those  relating  to  the  primacy. 

**  I  have  considered  the  thing,  my  best  friend,  & 
my  most  honored  lord,  with  all  the  coolness,  & 
deliberation,  &  compass  of  thought,  that  I  am 
master  of ;  &  I  am  come  to  a  very  firm  &  most  re¬ 
solved  determination  not  to  quit  ye  see  of  York,  on 


i  any  account,  or  on  any  consideration  ;  &  I  beg  it 
of  your  I’p,  as  ye  most  material  piece  of  friendship 
j  yet  to  be  exerted  by  you,  to  prevent  .ye  offer  of 
Canterbury  if  possible,  or  to  support  me  in  ye  re¬ 
fusal,  if  ye  other  cannot  be  prevented. 

“The  honor  of  Canterbury  is  a  thing  of  glare  & 
splendor,  and  ye  hopes  of  it  a  proper  incentive  to 
school-boys  to  industry ;  but  1  have  considered  all 
its  inward  parts, &  examined  all  its  duties;  and  if 
1 1  should  quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I  will 
'  noi  answer  for  it,  that  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
I  did  not  sink  and  dye  wth  regret  and  envy  at  the 
man  who  sho*!  succeed  me  here,  and  quit  the  place 
in  my  possession,  as  1  ought  to  do,  to  one  w’iser 
&  better  than  myself.” — p.  346. 

Whether  the  good  Archbishop  did  regret 
the  step  we  are  not  told  ;  but*  the  primacy 
was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him  by  the 
King.  In  the  letter  signifying  his  accep¬ 
tance,  which  he  did  only  on  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke’s  assurance  that  he  himself  would  be 
compromised  by  the  Archbishop  of  York’s 
refusal,  he  says, 

“  And  now,  my  lord,  after  having  said  so  much, 
&  wh  a  little  spirit,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if 
1  his  Majesty  cou*!  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  his 
arrangement  by  keeping  me  where  1  am,  &  let 
Hutton  take  y«  chair  pontiiical,  I  will  still  leap 
lor  joy,  &  send  you  ten  thousand  thanks.” — p. 
349. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
in  June,  1749,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  July  following  Lord 
Harawicke  was  unanimously  appointed  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Duke  as  High  Steward  of  the 
University.  In  reference  to  this  event,  Mr. 
Harris  observes, — 

“  The  selection  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  fill  the 
above  important  office  was  highly  honorable  to 
him,  independent  of  the  distinction  itself,  as  a 
mark  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  that 
learned  and  intellectual  body,  who  were  induced 
to  deviate  from  their  ordinary  course  in  electing 
one  who  was  not  a  member  of  that  or  of  any 
other  university,  to  that  elevated  station.  This 
proves  that  he  was  regarded  for  something  more 
than  his  mere  professional  and  political  reputation ; 
and  that  his  classical  acquirements  and  mental 
endowments  were  appreciated  by  those  best  able 
to  distinguish  rightly  as  to  the  respect  and  venera¬ 
tion  to  which  these  were  entitled. 

“  Nor  was  it  for  want  of  other  tit  objects,  that 
their  choice  fell  upon  Lord  Hardwicke,  as  at  that 
time  there  were  many  men  of  eminence,  and  of 
distinguished  learning  and  talents  among  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  of  the  same  party  with  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  office 
itself ;  and  several  of  the  members  of  that  uni¬ 
versity  would  have  filled  that  station  with  the 
highest  honor.” — ^p.  393. 
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On  the  20th  of  March,  1751,  the  violent ' 
and  unseemly  dissensions  which  had  so 
lon;T  prevailed  in  the  royal  family  were  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  of  which  event  several  mi¬ 
nute  particulars  are  given  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Mr.  Harris’s  work.  The  death  of  the 
prince  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  be¬ 
fore  the  young  Prince  George,  then  hut 
thirteen  years  old,  should  be  of  age.  A 
regency  was  accordingly  determined  on,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  crown  lawyers,  was  directed  to  prepare 
the  bill.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  read  a  second  time,  and  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  10th  ;  and  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  discussion  was  finally  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  In  the  Commons  the  measure  was 


scripts  and  papers,  and  his  library  besides, 
a  loss  which  was  perfectly  irreparable, — 
all  the  state  papers  of  his  great  uncle. 
Lord  Somers,  in  upwards  of  sixty  volumes 
in  quarto,”  and  which,  Lord  Hardwicke 
says,  “  did  not  contain  a  paper  from  Lord 
Somers’  pen  which  the  most  intimate  friend 
would  have  wished  to  secrete,  or  the  bit¬ 
terest  enemy  could  fairly  have  turned  to  bis 
prejudice.”  This  loss  accounts  for  the 
paucity  of  existing  materials  for  a  life  of 
Lord  Somers  mentioned  by  Lord  Campbell. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1754,  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  was  elevated  to  an  earldom,  after  he 
had  held  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  for 
seventeen  years.  This  honor  seems  to 
have  been  several  times  before  offered  to 
him,  but  always  declined.  Lord  Campbell 
repeats,  without  a  doubt,  Cooksey’s  story 
of  the  delay  being  attributable  to  "Lady 
Hardwicke’s  desire  to  get  their  two  daugh- 


also  fully  discussed,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  j  tors  married  off  before  the  acquisition  of  a 


became  the  law  of  the  land.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  with  his  usual  feeling  of  malice 
against  Lord  Hardwicke,  abuses  the  meas- 


higher  rank  by  their  father,  lest  they  should 
be  rendered  undutiful  by  the  elevation,  and 
more  especially  because  the  marriage  por- 


urc,  and  the  persons  selected  to  act  as  re-  ,  tion  of  an  earl’s  daughters  must  necessarily 


gents  ;  but  the  futility  of  his  attacks  may 
be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  none  of  the  parties 
named  as  the  council  of  regency  were  ob¬ 
jected  to. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Julian  or  old  stylo 
was  another  important  proceeding  of  the 
same  session.  * 

“  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  main  mover  in  the 
undertaking,  having  while  abroad  noticed  the  nu¬ 
merous  inconveniences  in  diplomatic  affairs  result¬ 
ing  from  the  confusion  of  dates.  Some  opposi¬ 
tion  among  members  of  the  government  was  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  plan.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  en¬ 
treated  Lord  Chesterfield  not  to  stir  matters  that 
had  long  been  quiet,  and  added  that  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things.  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Mr.  Pelham,  however,  approved  of  it,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  measure.  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
son  of  the  deceased  Chancellor,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  supplied  the  requisite 
scientific  demonstrations.  A  good  deal  of  strong 
feeling  and  prejudice  were  exhibited  against  the 
bill,  and  loud  clamors  raised  against  it ;  but  it 
passed  into  a  law.” — p.  448. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Hardwicke  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
fire  which  occurred  at  the  chambers  of  his 
Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Yorke  escaped  “with  nothing  on  but 


son, 

Mr. 


his  shirt  and  breethes,  and  a  frock  thrown 
.  over  his  shoulders,  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings  but  he  lost  everything — his  manu- 


be  double  what  would  suffice  for  a  baron’s. 
Mr.  Harris,  with  more  apparent  probability, 
refers  the  delay  to  Lord  Hardwicke’s  indif¬ 
ference  to  worldly  honors ;  and  remarks 
that 

“  The  advancement  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  this 
high  rank  in  the  |eerage  was  but  a  fair  and  due 
reward  for  his  long  and  great  sei vises,  rendered  to 
his  country  in  so  many  ways.  Never,  indeed,  was 
this  title  bestowed  in  a  case'where  it  was  more 
worthily  earned  by  substantial  merit ;  and  never  was 
a  dignity  of  this  kind  granted  which  brought  more 
honor  to  the  possessor,  or  added  more  lustre  to  the 
order  itself.  The  liegree  to  which  he  was  thus 
promoted  raised  him  only  to  an  equal  rank  w’ith 
the  other  great  law  lords  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  exalted  offices  which  he  had  held,  and 
whom  he  had  more  than  rivalled  as  regards  the 
efficient  mode  in  which  he  had  discharged  those 
]  important  duties.” — p.  521. 

No  additional  influence,  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  on  the  bench,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Lord  Hardwicke  from  this  eleva¬ 
tion  in  rank  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  occurred 
shortly  before,  the  task  of  re-constructing 
the  ministry  had  devolved  upon  him,  and 
for  a  while  the  Chancellor  was  the  only  re¬ 
sponsible  adviser  of'tbe  crown.  During  the 
negotiations  then  pending,  Mr.  Pitt  ex¬ 
pressed  his  high  opinion  of  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke’s  wisdom  and  abilities  in  letters  to 
Sir  George  Lyttleton.  A  rather  lengthened 
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correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  tliej 
Chancellor  ensued,  and  some  letters  which! 
passed  between  them  are  given  in  full,  j 
These  negotiations  led  to  no  result  at  the 
time,  and  were  renewed  in  September,  when  j 
several  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  i 
Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  ;  but  the  conferences  all  failed 
in  their  object,  and  Mr.  Fox  ultimately  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  State.  The  descriptions  i 
of  what  took  place  at  these  various  inter- j 
views,  as  given,  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke,  arc  very  interesting. 

The  once  celebrated  “  Orator  Henley  ” 
writes  to  the  Chancellor  ostensibly  to  re¬ 
quest  that  his  “  oratory  should  not 
be  interfered  with,  or  himself  injured 
on  account  thereof,  though  probably  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  additional  “  guineas  ” 
for  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  king  and  ministry.  He  says, 

“  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon  for  informing  your 
lordship  that  one  proof  of  my  serving  his  majesty 
&  the  ministry  in  my  advertisements  and  dis¬ 
courses,  iho’  seemingly  against  them,  is  that  I  gain 
intelligence  by  them  of  the  reel  enemies  of  the 
court;  and  tho’  the  late  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham 
engaged  it  should  not  be  known  but  to  ye  royal  j 
f amity t  first  ministers,  and  ye  judges;  &  Mr. 
Pelham,  some  months  before  his  death,  gave  me 
ten  guineas  for  one  piece  of  intelligence,  about  cer-  * 
tain  electors,  which,  wdth  others,  I  could  not  have ! 
obtained  but  by  such  advertisements  &  discourses;  | 
T  received  sixty  guineas  from  him  in  the  whole, 
for  various  services  of  that  kind,  on  severall  occa- 1 
sions;  &  I  allways  invariably  devoted  my  oratory  ! 
&  do,  to  yo  like  intention,  in  several  shapes ;  and  j 
shall  always  be  proud  of  every  opportunity  to  be 
of  any  use  or  service  to  your  lordship,  and  your 
noble  family.” — vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

\V c  have  no  means  of  learning  the  ejfifect 
of  the  worthy  “  orator’s  ”  appeal  to  the 
head  of  the  law. 

From  a  letter  dated  Dublin,  May  6, 
1755,  we  learn  that  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
sent  a  donation  of  i250  to  Dr.  Leland,  the 
author  of ‘Deistical  Writers,’  “  a  token  of 
approbation  of  his  book a  fact  which 
bears  testimony  to  his  lordship’s  liberality, 
as  well  as  his  zeal  for  religion. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1756,  died  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder,  who  succeeded  Lee  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  on  the  death  of  the  latter  two 
years  before.  The  offer  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
ticeship  was  made  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  post  without  a  peerage. 
The  king  seems  to  have  felt  great  reluctance 
in  acceding  to  his  wishes,  but  his  objec¬ 
tions  were  ultimately  overruled,  and  Mur- 
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ray,  on  the  25th  of  October,  was  promoted 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  and  created 
peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield.  Lord 
Hardwicke  wrote  to  inform  him  of  the  good 
news,  and  the  following  is  his  reply : — 

“  Sunday  Night,  2ith  Oct.,  1756. 

‘•My  Lord, — I  am  just  come  to  town,  and 
found  yr  I’ps.  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  1  feel  yr  I’ps.  great  goodness  &  attention  to 
me,  throughout  this  whole  affair.  The  business 
of  my  life,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  shall 
be  to  show  the  gratitude  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be 

Y^Lp’s.  most  obliged 

&  obdt.  hum.  servt., 

W.  Murray.’' 

In  reference  to  this  promotion.  Lord 
Campbell  states,  that  sensible  as  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  that  the  removal  of  the 
I  Attorney-General,  Murray,  from  the  Lower 
Ito  the  Upper  House  would  be  fatal  to  the 
j  ministry,  he,  in  order  “  to  retain  him  in 
j  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  forlorn  hope , 

I  plied  him  with  various  proposals — a  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Exchequer — or  the  Duchy  of 
1  Lancaster  for  life,  or  a  pension  of  £2,000 
a-year  for  life,  in  addition  to  his  profits  of 
his  oflace  as  Attorney-General.  Nay,  the 
bidding  rose  to  £6,000  a-year  of  pension  ; 
but  Murray  was  inexorable.”  Mr.  Harris 
says :  “  The  most  extravagant  offers  are 
said  to  have  been  made  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  induce  him  to  continue  in 
his  office,  though  on  what  authority  these 
statements  were  originally  put  forth,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain ;  and  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  such  offers  among  the  papers 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  would  surely  on 
such  an  occasion  have  been  consulted.”  It 
is  certain,  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  have  preferred  that  Murray 
should  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
yet  that  rather  than  lose  his  services  alto¬ 
gether,  he  consented  to  join  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  in  recommending  him  for  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  After  alluding  to  the  death  of 
his  sister,  he  says  : — 

“  Your  lordship  will  see  that  1  shall  be  neces¬ 
sarily  prevented  from  paying  my  duty  to  the  king 
for  some  days,  &  consequently  from  joining  to¬ 
morrow  with  your  lordship  in  recommending  the 
Attorney-General  to  His  Majesty’s  favor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  my  Ijord  Chief  Justice  Ryder,  &  to  be  created 
a  peer.  1  must  therefore  beg,  that  you  would  add 
my  most  humble  request  upon  this  occasion  to 
your  own.  Was  I  singly  to  consult  my  own  in¬ 
terest,  your  lordship  knows  what  my  thoughts 
are ;  but  when  I  consider  that  the  present  ques- 
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tion  is,  whether  Mr.  Attorney-General  shall  re¬ 
main  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  out  of  the  king's 
service^  or  be  Ch.  Justice,  &  a  peer,  I  own  1  think 
the  first  would  be  attended  with  great  incon¬ 
veniences  to  the  king's  service,  &  I  should  hope 
that  His  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  his  request,  in  consideration  of  the  zeal  & 
ability,  which  he  has  showed  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  in  the  employments  with  which 
His  Majesty  has  honored  him.” — p.  62. 

Oa-  the  13tli  of  November,  17o6,  Mr. 
Fox  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  inti¬ 
mating  his  wish  to  resign  the  seals  of  office  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  negotiations  were 
again  opened  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result ;  for,  having  expressed  to  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  one  of  his  conferences,  his 
surprise  “  that  it  should  be  thought  possible 
for  him  to  come  into  an  employment  to 
serve  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,”  the 
Duke  determined  to  resign,  which  resolution 
was  also  expressed  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Accordingly, 

“  On  the  11th  of  November  the  Duke  of  New. 
castle  quitted  office;  and  on  the  19!h  of  the  same 
month  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  resigned  the 
Great  Seal.  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  succeeded  at 
the  Treasury  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Lord  Anson  at  the  Admiralty  by  Earl  Temple. 
Mr.  Legge  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyttleton  ;  and  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  the  place  of  Mr.  George 
Bubb  Dodington.’’ 

Lord  Hardwicke  thus  records  the  event 
in  his  diary  as  concerning  himself : — 

“  19  Nov.  1756.  Resigned  the  Great  Seal, 
voluntarily,  into  His  Majesty’s  hands,  at  St. 
James’s,  after  1  had  held  it  19  years,  8  months, 
and  16  days.” 

Such  a  step  as  the  retirement  of  a  man 
who  had  held  an  important  office  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  that,  too,  during  some  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  our  history,  cDuld 
not  occur  without  calling  forth  various  sur¬ 
mises  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
Advanced  age,  with  the  accompanying  de¬ 
cline  of  faculties,  either  real  or  apprehended, 
broken  health,  and  many  other  reasons  were 
surmised  ;  but,  as  Lord  Campbell  observes, 
“  he  more  probably  resigned  because  he 
knew  the  ministry  was  very  weak,  and  must 
be  short-lived.”  Whatever  the  cause  for 
Lord  Hardwicke ’s  resignation,  none  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  the  day  would  consent  to 
succeed  him.  The  chancellorship  was  offer¬ 


ed  to  Lord  Mansfield  among  others,  but  by 
him  declined.  The  only  alternative  was  to 
put  the  Great  Seal  in  connni.ssion  ;  the  com¬ 
missioners  being  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes, 
Mr.  Justice  \Vilmot,  and  Mr.  IJaron 
Smythc,  and  it  was  left  in  commission  till 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  which  took 
place  four  years  after. 

I  On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry, 
the  king  spontaneously  and  unsolicited  pro¬ 
moted  Mr.  Charles  Yorkc  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
joint  merit  of  both  father  and  son,”  a  mark 
of  approbation  which  to  the  retiring  states¬ 
man  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying. 

The  first  public  business  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  took  any  part  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  was  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  a  bill  connected  with  the  trial  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Byng.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
Hyng  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  des¬ 
tined  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  when  me¬ 
naced  by  the  French.  He  neglected  to 
bring  the  French  fleet  to  a  decisive  action, 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  cowardice, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial, 
and  by  it  condemned  to  be  shot  for  neglect 
of  duty,  though  unanimously  recommended 
to  mercy  by  the  members  of  the  court.  A 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  release  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  who  had  sentenced  Admiral 
Byng  to  death,  from  their  oath  of  secre.sy, 
so  that  they  might  disclose  the  consulta¬ 
tions  which  took  place  among  themselves 
when  deliberating  upon  his  sentence.  Lord 
Campbell  says  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  “  depended  entirely 
upon  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  he  opposed  it.” 
It  is  true  that  his  lordship  took  an  active 
part  in  the  investigation  and  decision,  after 
devoting  “  considerable  time  and  labor  to 
an  examination  of  the  whole  transaction 
but  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was  first  moved 
by  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  followed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  ;  and  after  examining  such 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  were  members  also  of  the  court-martial, 
the  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the  bill,  in 
reference  to  the  sentence.  Lord  Campbell 
blames  the  court  for  passing  it,  and  the 
government  for  allowing  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect ;  but  he  generously  adds  : 

“  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  bill  rested  on  no 
principle,  and  that  Lord  Hardwicke  would  have 
been  liable  to  severe  censure  if  he  had  assisted  in 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  by  sanctioning 
it.  in  the  course  he  tooK,  he  was  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  now  began  to 
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show  the  rare  example  of  a  lawyer  having  great 
success  in  both  Houses  of  Pailiament,  and  who 
was  (lesiined  to  contest  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  he  hrd  done  with 
Mr.  VV.  Pitt  They  treated  the  subject  with 
judicial  accuracy  and  precision,  showing  that 
criminal  justice  could  not  be  ailministered  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  any  tribunal  in  the  wot  Id,  if  there  were 
to  be  a  public  disclosure  of  the  reasonings  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  those  who  are  to  pronounce  the  ver¬ 
dict  or  judgment  while  they  are  consulting  together. 
They  therefore  framed  two  questions  to  be  put  to 
the  members  of  the  court-martial,  all  of  whom 
were  e.xamined  at  the  bar  while  the  bill  was  pend¬ 
ing.  1.  ‘  Do  you  know'  any  matter  that  passed 
previous  to  the  sentence  upon  Admiral  Byng, 
which  may  show  that  sentence  to  have  been  un¬ 
just  ?*  2.  ‘  Do  you  know  any  matter  that  passed 

previous  to  the  said  sentence,  which  may  show’ 
that  sentence  to  have  been  given  through  any  un¬ 
due  practice  or  motive  ?’  All  (including  Captain 
Keppell,  at  whose  request  the  bill  had  been  intro¬ 
duced)  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative. 
Lord  Hardwicke  then  animadverted,  in  a  tone  of 
the  highest  scorn,  upon  the  haste  and  heedlessness 
with  which  the  bill  had  passed  in  the  Hou.'^e  of 
Commons,  and  on  his  motion  it  was  rejected 
w'iihoiit  a  division.” 

In  a  foot  note  to  this  passage  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  says,  that 

“  The  House  of  Lords,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  forbidding  the  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
themselves  very  wisely  made  an' order  ‘that  all 
the  proceedings  on  the  bill,  w’ith  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  should  be  printed  and  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  House.’” — Campbell, 
vol.  V.  p  141. 

Mr.  Harris  discusses  the  question — “  Was 
Byng’s  condemnation  unjust.^”  with  con¬ 
siderable  ability  and  great  fairness  ;  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion,  which, 
after  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  case,  appears  to  be  the  just  one. 

“  On  the  whole,  therefore,  his  execution  must 
be  considered  as  a  severe,  but  by  no  means  more 
than  a  strict  and  just  course.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  this  strictness,  unrelaxed  in  some  circum¬ 
stances,  may  amount  to  actual  injustice,  as  law 
may  occasionally  be  so  if  thus  construed;  which 
is  in  fact  acknowledged,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
equitv  to  relieve  and  control  it  in  certain  cases. 
Byng’s  case  differs,  however,  materially  from  these 
in  one  important  respect,  that  no  unforeseen,  un- 
provided-for  casualty  occurred  as  in  the  latter. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  specific  acts  and  events 
w’ere  specifically  provided  for  by  a  particular  law. 
The>e  specific  acts  and  events  occurred.  Is  the 
law  not  to  be  carried  into  force,  because  it  is  then 
thought  to  be  severe  ?  All  the  various  and  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  tribunals  to  whom  the  matter 
was  refeired,  coincided  in  carrying  out  the  sen¬ 
tence  prescribed  ” — vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  first  administration,  as  Lord 
Campbell  expresses  it,  “  soon  crumbled  to 


pieces,  and  the  country  was  for  three  months 
without  a  government but  after  a  good 
deal  of  coquetting  among  the  various  par¬ 
ties,  a  new  ministry  was  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  coalition 
between  his  old  colleague  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  .Mr.  Pitt.  The  grand  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  Duke  was  anxious  again  to  have  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Ex-Chancellor  ;  but 
the  latter  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accept 
office  with  the  “  great  commoner,”  who 
would  have  endeavored  to  retain  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands.  At  last  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Henley,  the  Attorney-General,  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal  as  Lord 
Keeper,  which  title  he  retained  until  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  when  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
letters  throw  some  curious  light  upon  the 
intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  candidates 
for  office.  In  reference  to  the  coalition, 
Mr.  Harris  quotes  the  following  character¬ 
istic  morceau  from  one  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  letters  to  his  son  : — 

“Domestic  atfiirs  go  oa  just  as  they  did;  the 
Duke  of  Newc.aslle  and  Mr.  Pitt  jog  on  like  man 
and  wife,  that  is,  seldom  agreeing,  often  quarrel¬ 
ling;  but  by  mutual  interest  upon  the  whole  not 
parting.” 

The  tranquillity  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
country  life  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by 
the  riots  consequent  upon  the  pas.sing  of 
!  the  unpopular  Militia  Bill  ;  yet  the  rioters 
seem  to  have  respected  the  residence  of  the 
Ex-Chancellor,  thou.;h  some  mischief  was 
done  in  the  neighborhood.  The  unexpec¬ 
ted  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Yorke  of  a  fever 
which  broke  out  in  the  house,  together  with 
the  severe  illness  of  himself  and  Lady  Hard¬ 
wicke,  and  many  members  of  the  family,  all 
occurring  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1789,  were  more  serious  interruptions  of 
the  domestic  happiness  of  this  united  and 
affectionate  family,  which  was  further  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  decease  of  his  lordship’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lady  Anson,  in  the  following  year. 
The  chief  part  in  public  duties  taken  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  after  his  resignation  of  the 
Great  Seal  up  to  the  death  of  George  II., 
was  in  the  debate  on  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill,  and  the  trial  of  Dr.  Henesey  for  trea¬ 
son,  and  that  of  Lord  Ferrers  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  steward. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  died  King 
George  II.,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  34th  of  his  reign.  When  this  event 
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occurred  Lord  Hardwickc  was  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  at  VVimpolc,  and  received  the  following 
notification  of  it  from  the  Bishop  of  Bris¬ 
tol  : 

“Claremont,  Oct.  25,  1750. 

“  My  Lord, — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  this 
moment  received  the  following  sad  billet  from 
Kensington  : — 

“  ‘  The  King  died  this  morning  about  seven 
o'clock . 

“  ‘  J.  K.’ 

“  His  Grace  begs  you  to  come  immediately  to 
‘own. 

“  I  am  your  Lordship's 

“  Most  obedient  servant, 

“  L<i.  Hardwicke.”  “  P.  Bristol.” 

Lord  Campbell  says,  “  As  soon  as  Lord 
Hardwicke  heard  of  the  decease  of  George 
IL,  he  hurried  to  Carlton  House,  where 
the  new  sovereign  was  to  hold  his  first  coun¬ 
cil.’’  Now,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
hurry  in  his  movements,  it  -was  not  until 
after  he  had  received  a  most  pressing  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself,  on  the 
following  day,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  left 
Wimpole;/or  the  metropolis.  The  Duke  be¬ 
gins  this  second  epistle  with  a  complaint  of 
the  Ex-Chancellor’s  want  of  consideration  for 
his  “poor friend  in  distress,”  and  ardently 
beseeches  his  Lordship  to  come  to  town  and 
dine  with  him  the  next  day — the  27th. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  received  with  marked 
favor  by  the  young  king,  and  though  not 
in  oflBce,  he  remained  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  sovereign  as  a  councillor,  and 
was  honored  with  his  Majesty’s  confidence 
on  many  important  occasions.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  connected  with  the- 
marriage  of  the  king,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  coronation  of  their  Majesties,  are 
given  ;  but  the  attendance  of  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke  and  his  family  at  the  latter  ceremony 
was  prevented  by  the  illness  and  death  of 
Lady  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1761,  after  the  noble  pair 
had  “  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony  42 
years,  4  months,  and  3  days,”  as  Lord 
Hardwicke  records  in  his  diary.  It  does 
indeed  appear  from  all  contemporary  testi¬ 
mony,  that  this  union  had  ever  been  most 
affectionate  and  constant ;  and  the  private 
virtues  and  endowments  of  Lady  Hardwicke 
have  been  mentioned  by  many  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  her.  Lord  Campbell 
well  says  that  Lord  Hardwicke’s  “  marriage 
with  the  young  widow  turned  out  most  au¬ 
spiciously.  They  continued  to  old  age 
tenderly  attached  to  each  other.  She  con¬ 
tributed  not  only  to  his  happiness  but  to 
his  greatness.”  And  thus  disposes  of 


many  of  the  ridiculous  reports  of  her  stingi¬ 
ness  : — 

“  VV^e  may  judge  of  the  malicious  turn  given  to 
her  domestic  arrangements,  however  deserving  of 
praise,  by  the  charge  against  her  of  stealing  the 
purse  in  which  the  great  seal  was  kept,  to  make 
a  counterpane.  The  truth  is,  that  this  purse, 
highly  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  and  other 
devices,  by  ancient  custom  is  annually  renewed, 
and  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  if  he  chooses  to  claim  it  Lady  Hard¬ 
wicke,  availing  herself  of  this  custom,  caused  the 
purse,  with  its  decorations,  to  be  put  as  embroidery 
on  a  large  piece  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  one  of  the  slate  rooms  at  Wim¬ 
pole.  These  purses,  just  twenty  in  number,  com¬ 
plete  the  hangings  of  the  room,  and  the  curtains  of 
a  bed,  singularly  magnificent.  She  therefore,  in 
reality,  only  prepared  a  characteristic  and  proud 
heir- loom  to  be  handed  down  to  commemorate 
the  founder  of  the  family.” — p.  172. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  letters  to  his  sons. 
Lord  Royston  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  de¬ 
scribes  the  occurrences  connected  with  Mr. 
Pitt’s  resignation  of  the  seals  in  1761,  and 
his  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  peerage 
for  himself  and  a  pension  for  his  wife,  an 
event  exciting  much  irritation  among  his 
party.  His  lordship  also  alludes  to  the  “  lying 
papers”  having  published  him  for  the  Privy 
Seal ;  and  in  an  extract  from  his  Diary  he 
mentions  that  on  the  16th  Nov.,  1761,  the 
Privy  Seal  was  actually  offered  to  him,  but 
declined,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  * 

During  January,  1762,  Lord  Hardwicke 
prepared  the  Royal  speech,and  the  Lords’ 
address  for  the  opening  of  parliament.  This 
speech  terminated  the  long  list  of  similar 
orations  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had 
been  more  or  less  engaged  since  the  year 
1733.  Mr.  Harris  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  speeches  from  the  throne  of 
those  days,  in  which  a  direct  meaning  was 
conveyed  as  to  the  political  measures  to  be 
proposed  by  the  government,  and  the  “  in¬ 
genious  and  eloquent  emanations  of  states¬ 
man-like  wisdom  with  which  the  nation  in 
in  our  day  is  enlightened  the  grand  aim 
of  the  latter  appearing  to  be  “  to  avoid  all 
meaning,  and  to  conceal  any  object  that 
may  be  intended.” 

The  death  of  Lord  Anson,  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke’s  son-in-law,  occurred  this  year,  and 
was  severely  felt  by  all  the  family.  In  a 
letter  to  his  eldest  son  his  lordship  says, 
“  These  fatal  strokes,  so  often  repeated 
from  year  to  year,  fall  heavy  at  my  time  of 
life ;  but  I  have  learned  to  submit  to 
Providence  as  becomes  me.  It  is  my  lot 
nigrd  veste  senescere. 
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During  the  month  of  August  in  this  year, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  were  invited  to  a  council^  “  at  which 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  His  Majesty  promising  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  their  advice,  and  offering  any 
employment  they  should  choose  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends,  the  treasury  ex¬ 
cepted.’’  The”  proposal  was  rejected  ;  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  may  now  be  considered  as 
having  finally  retired  from  public  life,  al¬ 
though  he  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1762,  and  on  the 
Cider  Bill  in  the  following  year  ;  his  speech 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  being  the  last  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Various 
overtures  were  afterwards  made  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  resume  his  place  at  the 
council  board,  even  at  the  head  of  it,  where 
the  king  himself  offered  to  place  him,  but 
all  overtures  were  of  no  avail.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October  he  was  seized  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  fit  of  illness,  from  which  he  partially 
recovered  ;  but  the  end  was  at  hand,  and 
after  alternate  recoveries  and  relapses,  his 
lordship  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1764, 
in  his  74th  year,  having  survived  Lady 
Hardwicke  about  three  years.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  Mr.  Harris  in  reference  to  the  close 
of  his  political  career,  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  termination  of  his  natural  life. 

“  He  had  held  office  under  the  crown  for  an  un¬ 
interrupted  jwriotl  of  about  forty-two  years,  from 
his  first  appointment  as  Solicitor-General  in  the 
moplh  of  March,  1720,  which  he  filled  for  about 
four  years.  More  than  eight  years  he  had  been 
Attorney-General ,  for  three  years  and  a  half  he 
was  Chief  Justice  of  England;  for  nearly  twenty 
years  l.ioril  High  Chancellor;  and  during  the  last 
six  years  he  had  assisted  at  council  deliberations, 
though  without  any  particular  place  in  the  cabi¬ 
net.  He  served  three  successive  sovereigns ;  and 
his  influence,  both  in  the  ministry  and  in  the 
House  ol  Lords,  those  who  at  once  regretted  and 
endeavored  to  underrate  it  acknowledge  to  have 
been  almost  paramount.  He  relinquished  office  at 
last,  not  only  voluntarily,  but  against  the  wishes 
both  of  his  kin?  and  his  colleagues ;  and  in  the 
face  of  renewed  offers  for  his  return  to  power,  he 
continued  to  prefer  an  honorable  and  peaceful 
retirement,  as  more  suitable  att  once  to  his  years  and 
his  condition.  Every  ambitious  hope  must  long 
ago  have  been  gratified  to  the  utmost;  and  the 
highest  aspirations  of  his  most  ardent  dreams  of 
youth  must,  ere  this,  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
reality  of  their  fulfilment.” — p.  296 

Just  before  Lord  Hardwicke  experienced 
the  first  attack  of  the  illness  which  ultimate¬ 
ly  carried  him  off,  he  wrote  to  his  son.  Lord 
Royston,  the  letter  which  Lord  Campbell 
comments  upon  as  commencing  “My  dear 


Lord,”  and  adduces  as  confirming  the  charge 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  “  preposterously 
piqued  himself  upon  his  nobility.”  Now  it 
happens  that  this  very  letter  is  among  the 
Hardwicke  MSS.  at  VV^impole,  and  com¬ 
mences  “  Dear  Royston.”  Mr.  Harris  gives 
the  whole  letter,  a  portion  only  being  printed 
in  Lord  Campbell’s  life.  In  writing  to  his 
children.  Lord  Hardwicke  almost  invariably 
addressed  them  in  the  most  familiar  and 
affectionate  style. 

The  charge  of  avarice  rests  upon  as  slen¬ 
der  a  foundation  ;  and  numerous  letters 
from  persons  on  whom  ho  had  conferred  ob¬ 
ligations,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  remain 
to  disprove  the  assertions  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  poor  relations 
and  early  friends  were  equally  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  the  successful  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  no  mean  authority,  tes¬ 
tifies  to  his  being  “  a  cheerful,  instructive 
companion,  humane  in  his  nature,  decent 
in  his  manners,  unstained  by  any  vice 
(avarice  excepted)  yet  states  that  though 
this  was  his  ruling  passion,  “  he  was  never 
in  the  least  suspected  of  any  kind  of  cor¬ 
ruption.” 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
satisfactorily  combats  the  various  charges 
brought  against  Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  by 
thus  placing  in  juxta-position  the  most  se¬ 
rious  of  these  charges,  shows  how  completely 
they  neutralize  each  other. 

“  Not  a  few  of  the  accusations  against  him  are 
so  perfectly  contradictory,  that  should  they  ever 
come  into  each  other's  company,  they  must  at  once 
proceed  to  annihilate  each  other.  Thus  the  de¬ 
tractions  of  him,  if  so  placed  together,  amount  to 
the  following  incoherent  statement.  He  entirely 
abandoned  his  poor  relations, — but  overwhelmed 
them  with  patronage.  His  son,  Charles,  he  cruel¬ 
ly  refused  to  aid  in  his  efforts  in  his  profession, — 
but  unfairly  pushed  him  forward  and  heaped  pre¬ 
ferment  uj>on  him.  Dr.  Birch  he  altogether  ne¬ 
glected, — but  bestowed  livings  upon  him  to  a 
shameful  extent.  In  the  cabinet  he  had  no  influ¬ 
ence, — but  usurped  all  authority  in  it.  In  the 
senate  he  had  no  weight, — but  by  his  great  autho¬ 
rity  rendered  it  quite  subservient  to  him.  All  his 
early  friends  he  deserted  and  turned  his  back  upon, 
— but  filled  the  state  offices  with  them  as  his 
creatures.  He  grasped  all  the  power  in  the  state, 
— but  di  d  broken-hearted  because  he  failed  in  his 
ambitious  hopes  !” — p.  535. 

Saeb  and  so  contradictory  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charges  brought  against  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country  ;  but  none  of 
his  enemies  have  ventured  to  charge  him 
with  being  open  to  bribery  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice ;  from  this  they  have  all 
refrained. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  violence  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  eruption  in  Paris,  such  a  catastrophe 
can  no  longer  wear  the  aspect  of  any  pro- 
dijiio.us  or  astoun'iiiifr  convulsion.  The 
world  has  now  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  observing  the  phenomenon  ;  and  instead 
of  being  scared  at  the  portentous  appari¬ 
tion,  it  more  sensibly  estimates  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  calculates  the  periodic  time  of  its 
recurrence.  But  when  the  sober  and  philo¬ 
sophical  minds  of  Germany  resolve  upon 
organic  changes,  it  is  time  to  look  seriously 
forward  into  the  character  of  events,  which 
may  do  more  to  transform  the  face  and  af¬ 
fect  the  destinies  of  Europe,  than  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  half  a  dozen  dynasties  or  govern¬ 
ments  within  as  many  months  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  project  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  and  now  definitely  proclaimed,  is 
that  of  constructing,  or,  as  it  is  more  fond¬ 
ly  expressed,  of  re-constructing  a  Germanic 
Empire^  by  fusing  the  thirty-eight  sove-  j 
reign  states  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle,  in¬ 
to  one  powerful  hereditary  monarchy, 
which,  by  its  liberal  institutions  and  its 
compact  indissoluble  strength,  shall  give  to 
forty  millions  of  free  German  people  their 
due  place  in  the  republic  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Germa¬ 
nic  system  which  should  be  separately  ob¬ 
served.  Besides  the  perturbations  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  gravi¬ 
tation  of  all  the  states  towards  some  new 
centre  of  unity,  each  state  has  a  particular 
and  unusual  motion  upon  its  own  axis. 
With  more  or  less  wisdom  or  sobriety,  the 
several  states  of  Germany  have  demanded 
constitutional  reforms  ;  and  the  agitation 
attending  these  popular  manifestations  has 
proceeded  simultaneously  with  that  general 
ferment  to  which  we  more  especially  refer. 
Such  agitation  has  no  doubt  been  promoted 
by  the  impulse  which  the  Parisian  revolu¬ 
tion  has  given  to  all  projects  of  popular 
will ;  but  the  reforms  alluded  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  subjects  of  petition  and  argument 
ever  since  the  great  settlement  of  1815  ; 
and  a  conspicuous  example  was  last  year 
given  by  Prussia  of  the  course  which  events 
might  probably  have  taken  if  unatFected  by 
any  extrinsic  influence.  These  particular 
movements,  however,  are  not  those  on 
which  we  shall  offer  remarks,  though  it  was 


necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  incidents  from  those  of  the 
general  movement  which  we  are  about  to 
consider,  and  because  the  conduct  which 
characterizes  the  one  must  needs  operate 
with  very  great  influence  upon  the  success 
of  the  other.  If  the  provincial  states  are 
severally  disorganized,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  supreme  and  central  power, 
which  is  to  be  constituted  by  their  joint 
wisdom,  can  make  any  near  approach  to 
the  stipulated  efiiciency. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  long  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  at  the  loss  experienced  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  “  nation”  from  what  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  its  virtual  dismemberment.  The 
Confederation  'of  1815  did  not  make  a 
“Germany.”  Diversities  dictated  by  a  con¬ 
gress  and  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  dy¬ 
nastic  interests,  supplanted  the  nationality 
conferred  by  identity  of  blood,  institutions, 
and  language.  Prus.sians,  Wirtem burgers, 
and  Hanoverians,  divided  and  dissipated 
that  national  strength  and  dignity  w’hich 
should  have  been  infused  into  a  German 
whole ;  and  thus  a  people  entitled  to  no 
second-rate  influence  in  the  transactions  of 
Europe,  were  frittered  away  into  a  group 
of  insignificant  states,  combined  indeed  by 
a  pact  recognizing  a  traditional  unity, .but 
left  utterly  mutilated  and  incapable  as  re¬ 
garded  any  effective  exertion  of  their  common 
power.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  those  sentiments  which,  con¬ 
veyed  in  language  more  or  less  vehement 
or  vague,  have  been  recently  impelling  the 
German  States  to  some  ideal  centre  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  exposition  of  this  passion  of 
“  nationality,”  as  well  as  to  the  discussion 
of  some  of  its  practical  developments  on 
the  Scandinavian  and  Sclavonic  frontiers 
of  the  Confederation,  that  several  trea¬ 
tises  arc  at  present  specially  devoted. 
Some,  too,  are  occupied  with  the  probable 
destinies  of  the  individual  states  under  the 
revolutions  which  were  foreseen  ;  and  one 
in  particular,  “  Austria’s  Future,”  the 
work  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
German  parliament,  which  was  written 
some  time  back,  does  really  suggest  the  pro¬ 
digious  catastrophes  of  which  Vienna  has 
been  the  scene  in  a  singular  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  indeed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,  none 
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but  brief  or  incidental  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  local  revolutions  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Germanic  states  to  which  public  no¬ 
tice  has  been  recently  attracted.  Our  at¬ 
tention  will  be  confined  to  the  character 
and  prospects  of  that  irip:antosque  move¬ 
ment  which  is  to  reduce  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia  to  the  provincial  level  of  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts,  and  to  create  a  new  and  col- 
lossal  nation  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Most  readers  will  bo  aware  that  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Empire  of  history  was  dissolved  in 
the  year  1806 ;  that  this  dissolution  was 
precipitated  by  a  Confederation  of  the 
Rhinej  which  had  been  formed  in  its  bo¬ 
som  ;  and  that  finally  at  the  territorial  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Europe,  which  closed  the 
war,  that  Germanic  Confederation^  which  a 
few  weeks  ago,  might  bo  said  to  be  still  ex¬ 
isting,  was  substituted  for  the  ancient  con¬ 
figuration  of  this  power  in  the  European 
commonwealth.  It  is  by  considering  the 
position  of  the  German  nation  as  organized 
under  these  successive  constitutions,  that 
we  must  seek  for  a  just  comprehension  of 
the  designs  now  proposed.  This  is  the 
very  path  traced  out  by  the  projectors 
themselves.  The  embryo  revolution  has 
been  conceived  almost  wholly  in  the  re- 
.soarches  and  deductions  of  historical  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  nourished  by  the  serious  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  learned  journalists  ;  and  it  is 
trusted  that  in  the  features  of  the  new  crea¬ 
tion  the  genuine  characteristics  of  past 
grandeur  may  be  faithfully  reproduced. 
The  work  is  termed  a  restoration,  not  a 
design.  If,  therefore,  we  conduct  our  read¬ 
ers  through  some  unfrequented  paths  of 
history,  we  do  but  take  the  route  to  which 
circumstances  confine  us  Our  object  will 
be  to  ascertain  the  character  in  which,  un¬ 
der  its  various  internal  arrangements,  the 
German  nation  has  actually  heretofore  en¬ 
tered  into  the  system  of  Europe.  What 
we  wish  to  represent  is  the  old  Germanic 
Empire,  considered  in  its  external  relations. 
This  *is  not  the  easiest,  nor,  perhaps,  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  history,  but  it  is 
that  which  alone  can  furnish  any  serviceable 
materials  for  the  present  occasion.  Our 
^  task  will  bo  to  discover  the  capacities  im¬ 
plied  in  the  time-honored  title  of  Empire  ; 
and  the  powers,  for  external  action,  of  the 
political  society  so  designated  ;  to  ascertain 
the  part  taken  in  the  political  combinations 
of  Europe  by  the  “  Enipire”  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  Charles  V.,  of  the  treaty  of  VV'est- 
phalia,  of  Joseph  11.,  or  Francis  II.,  and  to 
define  the  power  possessed  by  an  Emperor 


of  Germany,  as  distinguishable  from  that 
attached  to  his  hereditary  patrimony.  An¬ 
other  inquiry,  too,  with  a  direct  bearing 
upon  mighty  points  now  at  issue,  may  be 
applied  to  the  operation  of  the  elective 
principle  in  the  imperial  constitution,  in  so 
far  as  it  secured  to  the  nation  a  wider 
choice  of  efficient  leaders,  or  as  it  offered  to 
various  candidates  an  object  of  fair  and  le¬ 
gitimate  ambition.  It  is  only  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  such  propositions  as  these  that 
the  character  of  the  great  German  move¬ 
ment  can  be  rightly  comprehended,  or  any 
materials  collected  for  conjecturing  its  re¬ 
sults.  That  the  aspect  of  our  disquisition 
will  be  somewhat  uninviting  we  can  but  too 
readily  anticipate,  but  such  matter  may  be 
made  perspicuous,  if  not  entertaining  ;  and 
we  must  once  more  remind  the  reader  that 
in  these  dry  and  antiquated  details  is  con¬ 
tained  the  clue  to  that  knowledge  which 
renders  the  revolutions  of  a  continent  intel¬ 
ligible. 

A  few  words  will  convey  the  original  im¬ 
port  of  the  imperial  title,  as  it  finally  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Germanic  kingdom.  At  the 
dismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  titular  supremacy  was  reserved 
for  that  division  of  the  three  which  includ¬ 
ed  the  ancient  seat  of  Roman  empire. 
To  the  west  lay  France,  with  limits  not 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  present 
Republic ;  to  the  east,  Germany  ;  and,  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  a  strip  of  provinces,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  North  Sea,  and  terminating 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  Upper  and  Lower  Empires 
came  in  contact.  The  eastern  and  western 
divisions  preserved  their  integrity  under  the 
denominations  of  Germany  and  France ; 
but  the  central,  or  imperial,  portion  was 
speedily  dismembered,  and  the  disputes  for 
the  possession  of  its  provinces  supply  most 
of  those  compb cations  by  which  the  terri¬ 
torial  history  of  this  period  is  characterized. 
After  the  brief  reunion  of  the  old  inherit¬ 
ance  under  Charles  le  Gros,  the  same  dig¬ 
nity  was  still  attached,  on  the  second  par¬ 
tition,  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  though  not  with¬ 
out  occasional  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Germanic  kings.  After  the  death  of 
Berenger,  king  of  Italy  and  “  Emperor,” 
in  229,  the  imperial  title  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  into  abeyance,  as  there  was  no 
coronation  of  an  emperor  in  the  west  for 
some  forty  years,  and  the  three  realms  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  severally 
contented  with  the  denomination  of  king¬ 
doms.  At  length  Otho  the  Great  conquer- 
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ed  his  neighbor,  the  king  of  Italy,  and, 
after  assuming  his  crown,  and  thus  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms,  revived  the  imperial 
title  in  962. 

The  sovereign  of  Germany  was  now  an 
Emperor,  and  his  territories  constituted  an 
“  Empire,” — a  title  which,  thus  conveyed, 
they  preserved  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Of  course,  this  em¬ 
pire  could  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
original  empire  of  the  west,  with  propor¬ 
tions  somewhat  curtailed.  Either  in  power 
or  pretensions,  Germany  now  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  Charlemagne.  France  had 
been  finally  severed  ;  hut  the  triple  king¬ 
dom  now  presumed  to  be  united  under  the 
imperial  sceptre  was  still  completed  by 
Arles,  and  the  tradition  was  long  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  titles  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors  who  held  respectively  the  archchan- 
cellorships  of  Arles,  Italy,-and  Germany. 
It  would  he  very  difficult  to  trace  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  a  dominion  in  so  great  a  degree 
imaginary.  The  pretensions  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance,  of  course,  extended  to  universal  rule ; 
and  every  province  of  the  continent  might 
he  considered  either  as  a  detached  fief,  or 
as  territory  not  yet  reclaimed.  Indeed, 
in  those  days  all  empires  were  formed  upon 
the  Roman  model.  The  one  idea  of  real 
sovereignty  was  that  of  universal  dominion, 
a  conception  which  was  not  only  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and 
west,  but  was  reproduced  even  by  those 
oriental  hordes  who  started  from  the  black 
tents  of  a  wandering  tribe  unon  the  con- 
quest  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  acquired  for  their  country  and 
their  chief  the  denominations  which  survived 
with  such  celebrity  till  recent  times.  In 
reality,  Germany  was  but  a  great  kingdom, 
constituted  very  similarly  to  other  king¬ 
doms,  but  enriched  with  a  traditional  title 
which  might  just  as  possibly  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  France. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  Ger¬ 
manic  territories  is  a  point  of  history  to 
which  unusual  interest  would  naturally  be 
attached,  from  the  war  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  raging  in  Lombardy,  and  which 
originated  in' what  may,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  this  very  question.  It  was  not, 
however,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  explain,  in  any  inheritance  of  the 
ancient  imperial  pretensions  that  the  claims 
of  the  Austrian  House  to  its  Italian  domi¬ 
nions  took  their  rise  ;  though,  as  simple 
matter  of  history,  it  may  undoubtedly  be 
asserted,  that  the  privilege  now  claimed  for  i 


the  Italian  soil  of  being  purged  from  the 
pollution  of  every  German  footstep,  im¬ 
plies  such  a  position  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  its  neighbors,  as  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  during  these  last 
thousand  years.  But  as  regards  the  origi¬ 
nal  connexion  of  Italy  with  “  the  Empire,” 
there  are  few  questions  in  German  history 
which  have  given  rise  to  such  desperate 
contests,  nor  was  the  actual  authority  of 
the  Henries  and  the  Fredericks  more 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
by  the  intrepid  Italians,  than  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  character  and  significance  by  the  his¬ 
torians  and  jurists  of  the  Empire.  The 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  was  this.  If  the 
imperial  title,  as  could  hardly  be  denied, 
was  derived  from  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
it  was  almost  a  necessary  inference  that  the 
old  imperial  prerogatives  had  descended 
with  it.  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  an 
unbroken  succession  of  Caesars,  it  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Germany  was  but 
a  province  recovered  for  the  ancient  crown, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  Fredericks  and 
the  Ferdinands  were  those  of  a  Valentinian 
or  Honorius — a  conclusion  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  free  States  of  Germany. 
It  was  argued,  accordingly,  that  Italy 
was  no  true  part  of  the  Gonnanic  Empire, 

!  — that  it  was  a  rcgv.um  jiroprium  of  the 
emperois,  either  peculiarly  appertaining, 
at  first,  to  the  issue  of  Charlemagne,  or, 
though  subsequently  reconquered  by  Otho, 
yet  never  incorporated  with  his  Germanic 
dominions.  Yet,  even  if  it  were  established 
that  the  imperial  title  was  not  conferred  by 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  had  remained  the 
inherent  property  of  Germany  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  the  case  would  not  be 
greatly  altered,  for  the  title,  whencesoever 
derived,  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the 
Roman  chiefs  of  the  Western  world,  and 
therefore  might  he  taken  to  carry  with  it 
the  attributes  in  question.  These  presump¬ 
tions  were  not  unnaturally  cherished  by 
those  interested  in  preserving  then!.  As 
far  as  actual  power  or  privileges  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  emperors  were  left  to  struggle 
in  Italy  for  them  as  best  they  could,  but 
everything  went  to  perpetuate  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  continuous  sovereignty.  ■  Greeks 
and  Franks  resembled  each  other  in  affec¬ 
ting  to  be  the  representatives  of  that  peo¬ 
ple  which  had  once  held  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  As  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the 
Comneni  styled  themselves  “  Romans,”  so 
the  inheritance  of  the  Germanic  kings  be- 
came  the  “  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  the 
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emperor  designate  became  “king  of  the 
Romans,”  the  laws  of  Justinian  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  obligatory  on  the  Franks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  relations  between  the  German 
people  and  their  elected  sovereign  were  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  defined  by  those  of  Constantine 
and  his  subjects,  and  at  last  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  Styrian  chieftain  were  accepted 
throughout  Europe  as  the  hereditary  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  undoubted  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  These  doctrines,  it  is  true,  were 
not  left  unopposed,  especially  after  the  re¬ 
ligious  divisions  of  the  empire  had  imparted 
unusual  significance  to  the  controversy. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years’ War,  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  111. 
to  conibine  the  forces  of  the  empire  against 
the  intrusive  armies  of  the  French  and 
Swedes,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  a  book 
written  on  this  subject  by  Chemnitz  the 
historian,  who,  with  more  violence  than 
accuracy,  not  only  refuted  the  connexion  of 
the  Germans  with  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
declared  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
former  realm,  was  vested,  not  in  the  emper¬ 
or,  but  wholly  in  the  states.  And,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  very  learned, 
though  not  quite  impartial  writer  upon  the 
public  law  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
empire,  is  at  the  trouble 'to  explain  parti¬ 
cularly  that  the  denomination  of  Empire 
was,  in  fact,  originally  applicable  only  by 
courtcsy'to  the  Germanic  territories, — that 
Otho  was  “  Emperor”  only  in  respect  of 
his  separate  and  peculiar  sovereignty  of  I 
Italy,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  imperial ' 
title  to  the  Germanic  court  could  only  be 
justified  by  some  such  compliment  as  that 
which  conceded  royal  styles  to  the  electo¬ 
rates  of  Bradenburg  or  Hanover,  after  the 
respective  electors  had  become  actual  kings 
in  some  other  portion  of  their  dominions. 

In  this  way  and  in  such  sense  did  Ger¬ 
many  become  “  the  Empire”  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Excepting  in  the  influence  of  cer¬ 
tain  pretensions  conveyed  by  the  title, 
neither  its  institutions  nor  position  differed 
at  first  very  materially  from  those  of  its 
neighbors;  but  in  course  of  time  two  re¬ 
markable  developments  of  its  constitution 
gave  it  a  character  altogether  significant  and 
singular.  Many  kingdoms  were  originally 
little  more  than  a  group  of  fiefs  or  counties ; 
but  whereas  in  every  other  case  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  events  was  to  the  absorption  of  all 
these  dependencies  in  the  central  power, 
and  to  the  consolidation  of  a  compact  and 
indivisible  inheritance ;  in  Germany  these 
constituent  duchies  severally  succeeded  to 


perfect  individuality  and  independence. 
Again,  whereas  in  almost  every  other  state 
the  original  elective  principle  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  was  gradually  forgotten,  in  Germany 
it  came  more  and  more  explicitly  to  be 
recognized,  and  survived  in  something  be¬ 
yond  nominal  force  to  the  last  days  of  the 
empire.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  states  of  Germany  rose  to  what  were  dis¬ 
tinct  sovereignties,  possessing  a  virtual  and 
almost  an  acknowledged  independence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  by  the  operation 
of  these  unusual  changes  the  territorial 
aspect  of  the  empire  was  entirely  altered, 
and  instead  of  a  single  kingdom,  it  became 
what  was  in  fact  a  confederacy*  of  indepen¬ 
dent  states  presided  over  by  a  supreme  visi¬ 
ble  head  of  their  own  choice,  and  yielding 
an  uncertain  submission  to  certain  general 
rules  of  government,  but  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  such  freedom  of  independent 
action  as  is  quite  incompatible  with  any 
modern  theory  of  such  political  associations. 
The  duchies  had  originally  been  nothing 
more  than  large  estates  or  lordships  of  the 
kingdom,  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on 
certain  nobles  for  life.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  they  had  become  heredita¬ 
ry  ;  at  least,  they  ever  afterwards  remained 
in  the  families  which  at  that  period  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  Gradually  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  control  of  the  imperial  crown 
became  almost  complete,  and  their  heredi¬ 
tary  lords,  under  the  subordinate  titles  of 
dukes  or  princes,  exercised  all  those  privi¬ 
leges  presumed  to  be  the  distinctions  of 
sovereignty.  Each  considerable  state,  in 
fact,  formed  a  little  “  empire”  of  itself, 
with  its  own  diet,  its  own  constituent  states, 
and  its  own  head,  who  enjoyed  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  dominions  an  authority  far  more 
extensive  and  less  questionable  than  that 
possessed  by  the  emperor  over  all.  In  this 
way  was  formed  what  may  be  termed  a 
confederacy  without  a  pact.  It  was  not, 
in  its  origin,  any  league  or  combination  of 
states  for  a  common  purpose  of  defence  or 
aggrandizement,  and  therefore  it  possessed 
no  definite  articles  of  union  to  regulate  the 
common  action  of  the  combined  parties. 
In  theory  it  was  still  an  indivisible  empire, 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remark  that 
we  are  compelled  to  use  the  term  “  confederacy,” 
as  well  as  some  others,  in  a  sense  too  vague  for  its 
exact  political  import.  Strictly  speaking,  Germany 
was  never  a  confederacy  before  1815,  though  the 
aggregate  of  its  states  is  described  hy  this  title  even 
in  the  writings  of  careful  and  accurate  historians. 
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the  forces  of  which  were  at  the  command  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mon- 
and  disposal  of  the  emperor,  subject  to  the  archy,  at  first  not  very  clearly  elective, 
constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects.  But,  became  at  an  early  period  almost  confess- 
practically,  it  was  a  huge  kingdom  resolved  edly  hereditary,  was  next  declared  to  be 
into  distinct  states  by  the  isolation  and  be  elective  beyond  dispute,  and  finally  de¬ 
aggrandizement  of  its  members,  retaining  volved  to  certain  great  houses  in  succession 
indeed  certain  traditional  ideas  of  unity,  for  various  periods.  An  additional  singu- 
and  regulating  by  common  consent  some  larity  was  attached  to  the  practice,  from  the 
CDnditions  of  iuternal  intercourse,  but  no  I  monopoly  of  the  national  suffrages  by  seven 
longer  subsisting  in  full  strength  as  an  ef-  |  or  more  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
fective  whole.  The  privileges  of  the  states  though  this  is  an  incident  which  is  beyond 
had  superseded  the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  the  scope  of  our  remarks.  The  actual 
The  singularity  of  the  circumstances  con-  transmission  of  the  crown,  however,  is  a 
sisted  in  this,  that  the  ordinary  process  of  point  which  it  is  very  important  to  observe, 
constitutional  development  had  been  in  this  It  remained  through  five  descents  in  the 
case  reversed.  What  was  generally  an  House  of  Saxony  ;  through  four  more,  con- 
earlier  form  of  government  had  supervened  1  tinuously,  in  the  House  of  Franconia  ;  nor 
upon  what  was  generally  a  later  form  ;  just  |  did  it  quit  either  of  these  families,  except 
as  if  in  the  case  of  Russia  the  princes  of  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  male 
Twer  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  or  the  free  line.  After  reverting  to  a  duke  of  Saxony 
cities  of  Novogorod  and  Pskof  had  risen  for  a  few  years,  it  passed  to  the  House  of 
into  independence  upon  the  weakness  of  Hohenstauffen,  in  ^which  it  continued,  less 
the  czars.  The  change,  too,  had  taken  peaceably,  through  four  descents,  with  the 
place  insensibly,  and  without  any  destruc-  interruptions  of  Philip  and  Otlio  IV.  du¬ 
ring  the  long  minority  of  Frederick  II.  A 
period  termed  an  interregnum  now  ensued, 
though  as  the  Imp.erial  throne  was  only 
actually  vacant  during  a  few  months  of  the 
twenty  years  so  designated,  the  expression 
the  result  not  of  any  deliberate  stipulations  j  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  such 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  certain  |  license  as  determined  the  elections  of  Wil- 
traditions  inherited  from  a  past  consti- 1  liam  and  Richard,  was  hardly  thought 
tution.  i  consistent  with  the  true  constitution  of  the 

The  development  of  the  elective  princi*  j  empire.  Stability  was  again  restored  by 

pie  in  this  imperial  monarchy  was  equally  the  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity 
singular.  Originally,  as  is  well  known,  i  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of 
most  European  monarchies  were  elective  j  the  present  Austrian  House,  in  1273,  an 
within  certain  accepted  limits,*  which  limits  j  election  peculiarly  remarkable,  as  illustra- 
were  gradually  narrowed,  until  the  descent  ^  ting  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  spirit 

of  the  crown  became  strictly  hereditary.  ;  of  the  constitution,  when  honestly  carried 


tion  of  the  original  form,  so  that  the  action 
of  several  confederated  states  had  to  be 
regulated  and  determined  by  laws  devised 
for  a  single  kingdom ;  insomuch  as  the 
confederacy  or  union,  such  as  it  was,  was 


*  These  limits  virtually  existed  even  in  the  case 
of  Poland,  the  government  of  which  is  quoted  as  so 
complete  an  illustration  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  kingdom,  down  to  the  j 
year  1370,  the  crown  continued  in  the  family  of 
Piast,  and  even  Loiys  of  Hungary,  who  was  then 
elected,  was  a  Piast  by  his  mother’s  side.  After 
him  came  the  Jagellos,  who  reigned  with  tolerable 
renown,  and  in  steady  succession,  for  186  years. 
When  this  line  failed,  in  1572,  the  Poles  certainly 
gave  one  very  striking  example  of  free  suffrage  in  i 
electing  Henry  of  Valois;  but  after  his  summary 
dismissal,  they. married  the  new  object  of  their 
choice  to  a  sister  of  the  last  Jagello,  and  finally  in 
1587,  reverted  to  the  same  stock  in  the  dynasty  of 
the  Vasas.  who  were  descended  from  another  sis¬ 
ter,  and  in  whose  hands  the  crown  remained  till 
1668.  Then  came  the  extempore  election  of  Mi¬ 
chael  and  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  but  natural ; 
after  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  other  pow¬ 
ers,  the  Cl  own  would  probably  have  become  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  supplied  the 
two  Fredericks,  and  to  which  House,  at  much  later 


out.  Rodolf’s  claims  were  almost  wholly 
personal,  and  thus  the  free  choice  of  the 
electors,  judiciou.sly  exercised,  enabled 
them  to  place  on  the  throne  that  candidate 
whose  position  and  abilities  were  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  work  in  hsnd.  The  period 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Rodolf  and  the  final 
hereditary  succession  of  his  descendants, 
shows  the  elective  principle  in  full  and  le¬ 
gitimate  operation.  Notwithstanding  the 
benefits  rendered  to  the  empire  by  Rodolf, 
his  son  could  only  obtain  the  succession 
after  the  short  reign  of  Adolphus  of  Nas- 

times,  the  Poles  have  often  reverted  when  there 
has  been  any  question  of  restoring  them  under  a 
monarchy.  Their  f  imous  pacta  couventa  were  little 
more  than  the  “  capitulations”  of  the  German  em¬ 
perors. 
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sau  had  been  interposed,  and  the  crown 
then  oscillated  between  the  two  great  houses 
of  the  period,  Luxemburgh  and  Bavaria. 
At  length,  however,  in  1488,  it  returned  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  in  the  posterity  of 
which,  aggrandized  by  alliances  and  in¬ 
heritances,  as  we  shall  presently  describe 
it,  it  remained,  with  a  single  brief  inter¬ 
ruption  at  the  extinction  of  the  male  line, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  succession 
was  never  declared  hereditary,  nor  were  the 
ceremonies  of  election  ever  omitted,  or  even 
utterly  reduced  to  a  mockery.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  aspirations  of  Francis  I.  and  our 
Henry  VIII.  might  be  warranted  by  the 
yet  unstable  seat  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty ; 
nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  great  reason  for 
considering  a  dignity  open  to  general  com¬ 
petition,  because  Louis  XIV.  conceived 
himself  to  deserve  it.  But  apart  from 
these  vaultings  of  royal  ambition,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  House  of  Austria  ran  repeated 
risks  of  losing  its  monopoly  from  more  seri¬ 
ous  opposition.*  At  the  first  election  after 
the  4’hirty  Years’  VVar,  great  efforts  were 
made  by  France  and  Sweden  to  supplant 
the  Hapsburg  House  by  some  branch  of 
that  of  Bavaria  ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  up  to  the  very  days  of  Charles  VI., 
each  election  was  conceived  to  afford  both 
occasion  and  opportunity  for  some  little 
political  manoeuvring.  The  experiment, 
however,  of  Charles  VII.  showed  that  the 
Bavarian  House  could  make  no  head  in  the 
empire  against  the  power  of  Austria,  and 
Francis  of  Lorraine  accordingly  received, 
with  the  dowry  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
though,  it  is  plain  enough  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  made  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Austrian  family  to  se¬ 
cure  the  recognition  of  the  electoral  vote  of 
Bohemia,  that  some  misgivings  wore  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  future  decisions  of  the 
college. 

The  limits  of  the  country  we  are  now 

*  The  object  of  the  41*^8601101118  was  at  one  time 
put  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished  by  the 
mooting  of  a  singular  question.  Although  the  elec¬ 
toral  College  enjoyed  the  undisputed  right  of  electing 
an  emperor,  yet  they  could  show  no  similar  warrant 
for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Objections, 
therefore,  were  taken  to  two  points,  1st,  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  generally  ot  a  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  emperor,  unless  under  circumstances  of 
urgent  neces.si»v  ;  and,  2dly,  to  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the  electoral  col¬ 
lege.  Both  objections  were  directed  against  the 
hereditary  monopoly  ot  Austria,  and  though  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  were  rather  evaded  than  overruled. 


considering  are  difiicult  of  definition,  owing 
to  its  double  character  as  the  territory  of 
the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  empire  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.  Theoretically,  there  were 
no  bounds  to  its  extent ;  practically,  it  soon 
assumed  the  form  of  an  ordinary  though 
spacious  kingdom.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  empire  was  originally 
based  upon  some  idea  of  German  nation¬ 
ality  ;  for  although  certain  Sclavonic  coun¬ 
tries  claimed  to  be  considered  as  integral 
portions,  yet  these  claims  were  only  admit¬ 
ted,  as  we  shall  presently  observe,  under 
reservations  and  protests.  As  France  and 
Germany  had  at  one  time  been  united  un¬ 
der  the  Imperial  crown,  there  was  nothing 
very  surprising  in  the  fact  that  certiin  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  frontiers  of  these  two  king¬ 
doms  should  be  attached  sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  them  ;  and 
when  districts  of  Lorraine  or  Burgundy 
were  either  lost  or  gained  by  any  particular 
emperor,  it  was  merely  considered  as  a  re¬ 
covery  or  detachment  of  so  much  of  the 
original  Imperial  territory.  As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  was  no  instance  of  annex¬ 
ation,  either  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Germanic  Empire,  of  any  territories 
conceived  to  have  been  originally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it ;  though  the  proposal  of  Henry 
VI.  to  incorporate  with  the  empire,  upon 
certain  conditions,  the  Sicilian  inheritance 
of  his  queen,  shows  that  such  aggrandize¬ 
ment  was  considered  practicable.  The  di¬ 
minution  of  the  Imperial  territory  occurred 
chiefly  on  the  western  border,  either  by  the 
transfer  of  certain  portions  to  France,  as 
in  the  case  of  Provence,  Dauphine,  and 
Franchc  Comte,  or  by  the  successful  as.scr- 
tion  of  independence,  as  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland.  To  the  south  lay  Italy,  vv  hich, 
though  it  gave  its  title  to  the  empire,  was 
never  considered  a  constituent  portion  of  it. 
Represented  sometimes  as  a  patrimonial 
possession  of  the  emperors,  sometimes  as  a 
conquered  and  subject  country,  and  never 
assimilated  or  reconciled  to  the  Germanic 
States,  it  sent  no  representatives  to  the 
Diet,  nor  did  any  Italian  prince  or  duke,  as 
.such,  ever  enjoy  a  seat  in  that  assembly. 
To  the  east  and  north,  the  Imperial  fron¬ 
tiers  varied  according  to  the  success  of  the 
several  margraves  in  driving  back  the  bar- 
barous  tribes  on  the  borders,  and  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  new  provinces  in  the 
“  marches”  thus  reclaimed.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  only  point  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  frontier  concerning  which  any  defi¬ 
nite  tradition  of  antiquity  has  descended  to 
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our  times,  should  be  the  very  point  which 
at  this  moment  is  committed  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  sword.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that-  the  province  of  Schleswig — the 
cradle  of  the  English  people — is  claimed, 
after  their  respective  fashions,  by  the  crown 
of  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  former  party, 
appeal  has  been  made  to  an  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  saying — “  Eidora  fluviusy  terminus 
Imperii  Romani.^'*  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  river  Eyder,  which  runs  between 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  thus  confines 
the  pretensions  of  the  empire  to  the  latter 
duchy,  was  both  very  commonly  and  very 
naturally  accepted  as  a  boundary  according 
to  the  saying  ;  insomuch  that  in  the  city  of 
Rendsburg,  through  which  the  Eyder  flows, 
it  was  the  custom,  up  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire,  to  offer  prayers  for  the  emperor 
in  the  service  of  the  churches  situate  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  but  not  in  that  of 
those  situate  on  the  north.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
laid  upon  this  proverb,  as  designating  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  landmark,  has  been 
without  due  foundation.  It  is  certain  that 
not  only  Schleswig,  but  the  whole  of  Den¬ 
mark,  has  been  considered  feudatory  to  the 
empire,  and  when  Frederick  Barbarossa 
was  reciting  his  own  panegyric  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  ambassadors,  he  alluded  to  the  inves¬ 
titure  he  had  conferred  on  the  Danish  mo¬ 
narch  as  indicating  the  “  restoration”  only, 
and  not  the  extension  of  the  imperial  rights. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  lay  any  seri¬ 
ous  stress  upon  such  pretensions  as  these, 
which  might  have  been  pushed  with  equal 
justice  to  the  shores  of  Sicily  or  Britain  ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  have  been  overlooked, 
in  the  deductions  so  fluently  drawn  from 
the  saying  above  quoted,  that  Schleswig 
was  once  a  margraviate  of  the  empire,  and 
that  Conrad  11.  was  conceived  to  be  cur¬ 
tailing  the  imperial  possessions  when  he 
ceded  it  to  the  Danish  crown. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  real  dominions  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  exclusive  of  its  inherited  preten¬ 
sions,  were  pretty  nearly  co-extensive  with 
true  German  nationality.  Besides  these 
states,  however,  there  were  others,  not  very 
clearly  or  definitely  connected  with  the 
empire,  but  the  position  of  which  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  notice  with  reference  to  the  great 
designs  now  in  agitation.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  include  Bohemia  in  this  category 
of  outlying  states,  since,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  it  could  only  be  in  its  capacity 
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as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  that  it 
could  make  any  pretensions  to  its  exercise 
of  the  electoral  privileges.  But  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  not  only  its  other  preten¬ 
sions,  but  this  very  vote  itself,  was  repeat¬ 
edly  called  in  question,  and  that,  too,  by 
reason  of  its  non-nationality.  “  Rex  Bo^ 
hemicB  non  eliijits  quia  non  est  Teutonicus^^'* 
was  a  current  maxim  in  the  empire.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Emperor  Henry 

IV.  raised  the  reigning  “  duke”  of  Bohemia 
to  the  rank  and  title  of  king,  a  proceeding 
which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  denote 
any  intimate  connexion  between  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom.  The  male  lino  of  these 
old  kings  became  extinct  with  Wenceslaus 

V. ,  in  the  year  1306,  when  the  crown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  compact  which  Rodolf  of  Haps- 
burg  had  brought  about  by  a  judicious  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  imperial  influence,  should 
have  gone  to  the  rising  family  of  Austria. 
But  the  House  of  Luxemburgh,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  succeeded  in  intercept¬ 
ing  it,  and  in  their  hands  it  remained  till 
that  transfer  which  we  shall  presently  men¬ 
tion  in  speaking  of  the  gradual  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Austria.  The  Luxemburgh  family, 
who  thus,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  filled 
the  Bohemian  throne,  and,  with  some  inter¬ 
ruption,  that  of  the  Empire  also,  employed 
the  opportunities  of  their  position  in  ag¬ 
grandizing  their  Sclavonic  patrimony,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Imperial  crown,  which 
they  doubtless  considered  a  dignity  both 
less  profitable  and  less  secure.  For  a  short 
time,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  extinction  of  the  old  line  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  the  elevation  of  the  reigning 
House  of  Prussia  to  that  title,  the  whole  of 
this  northern  electorate  was  actually  an¬ 
nexed  by  one  of  the  Luxemburgh  emperors 
of  the  Bohemian  kingdom ;  and  when 
Charles  IV.  decided  so  many  Germanic 
pretensions  by  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  he 
not  only  recognized  and  confirmed  the  elec¬ 
toral  vote  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  had  been  called  in  question,  but 
even  secured  that  elector,  who  was  ^then  no 
other  than  his  royal  self,  in  a  perpetual 
precedency  over  his  three  secular  colleagues. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  devolved  along  with 
so  many  others,  and  with  the  empire  itself, 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  the  vote,  which 
thus  became  the  possession  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  themselves,  was  tacitly  merged  and 
lost.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  six  electors  only  are  spoken  of ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  college  had  been  increased 
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by  the  admission  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover, 
that  a  recognition  of  the  old  Bohemia^ 
suffrage  vas  at  length  formally  agreed  upon. 
And  even  thus,  the  connexion  of  this  king¬ 
dom  with  the  Germanic  States  was  so  slight 
that  it  was  never  included  in  any  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Circles,  nor  did  it  ever  con¬ 
tribute  any  quota  to  the  imperial  levies. 

Less  inconsistent  in  its  terras  was  the 
connexion  of  Hungary  with  the  Germanic 
Empire.  That  it  was  alleged  to  be  an 
imperial  fief  was  of  course  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary,  but  it  entered  into  no  relations  with 
the  empire,  excepting  as  part  of  the  patri¬ 
monial  possessions  of  the  reigning  House. 
The  crown  of  this  kingdom  became  united 
in  the  16th  century  to  that  of  Bohemia,  and 
both  fell  together,  as  we  shall  presently  re¬ 
mark,  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Poland 
stood  in  relation  to  the  empire  not  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar,  except  that  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Imperial  crown  appears  to  have 
been  in  early  times  somewhat  more  expli¬ 
citly  asserted,  and  the  decline  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen  dynasty  has  even  been  mentioned 
as  marking  the  period  of  its  emancipation. 
Even  a  grand  prince  of  Kief — the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  future  monarchy  of  Russia — 
tendered  his  allegiance,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. ;  but  traditions  like 
these  point  only  to  pretensions  which  might 
as  well  have  been  extended  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  are  of  no  import  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  real  boundaries  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  The  truth  is,  that  the  eastern 
districts  of  even  the  old  Prussian  and  Aus¬ 
trian  territories  were  not  included  in  the  ] 
quasi  confederacy,  so  that  the  actual  di-  j 
mensions  of  the  Imperial  State  may  be 
brought  within  very  reasonable  limits. 

The  times  of  which  we  have  been  hither¬ 
to  speaking  are  too  early  to  suggest  any  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
German  nation,  under  this  constitution, 
upon  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  political 
system  of  the  European  commonwealth  had 
not  yet  been  constructed,  nor  had  any  of 
those  combinations  been  formed  into  which 
a  nation  might  claim  to  enter  according  to 
its  natural  power.  As  far  as  any  external 
action  of  the  empire  can  be  traced,  its 
effect  will  be  found  to  result,  not  from  any 
judicious  union  of  national  strength,  but 
from  those  pretensions  of  which  we  have  so 
often  spoken  as  inherited  from  an  earlier 
state  of  things.  “  The  emperor  ”  held  the 
first  place  upon  European  earth.  Kings*, 

*  The  prerogative  of  conferring  the  royal  title  was 
disputed  oy  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  the  one  as  the 


and  at  one  time  popes,  were  his  creation, 
and  prerogatives  like  these  conferred  no 
small  influence  on  their  possessor.  The 
prestige  attached  to  the  Imperial  crown 
even  in  more  recent  times,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  anxiety  with  which  it  was  contest¬ 
ed  by  sovereigns,  to  whom,  excepting  in 
these  traditional  privileges,  it  could  bring 
but  little  increase  of  power.  A  dignity  to 
which  was  annexed,  by  ever  so  visionary  a 
title,  the  dominion  of  the  world,  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  venerable,  and  the 
empire,  as  a  nation,  shared  iu  this  equivo¬ 
cal  supremacy  of  its  chief.  Germany  was 
considered  the  metropolis  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  of  which  all  other  European 
states  were  subordinate  dependencies.  Such 
persuasions  as  these  conferred  advantages 
not  altogether  unsubstantial  on  the  Germa¬ 
nic  empire,  and  gave  to  the  group  of  states 
comprised  under  this  title  a  visible  prece¬ 
dence  among  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Most  certainly,  however,  it  was  not  from 
any  effective  union  that  this  presumption 
of  strength  arose.  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  martial 
character  of  the  population,  the  influence 
of  Germany  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  should 
have  had  a  more  enduring  foundation.  But 
j  at  no  period  were  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  empire  more 
conspicuous  than  at  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking — the  period,  namely,  which 
elapsed  between  the  decline  of  the  aneient 
imperial  authority  and  the  rise  of  the  Aus- 

head  of  the  temporal,  and  the  other  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  their  pretensions  were  complicated  by 
the  additional  right  which  each  claimed  of  creating 
the  other.  In  practice,  a  superior  title  has  usually 
been  assumed  with  the  consent,  or  at  the  instance, 
of  some  one  power  most  immediately  concerned, 
and  subsequently  recognized  gradually  by  the  class 
of  crowned  heads  according  as  intrigue  or  negotia¬ 
tion  could  procure  the  successive  ratifications.  It 
is  difficult  of  course  to  see  what  superior  power  is 
to  create  an  emperor,  and  thus  snch  title  has  ^neral- 
ly  been  self-assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
Brazil,  and  Russia.  It  was  after  pushing  forward 
his  frontiers  to  the  Baltic,  and  gaining  that  great 
object  of  Russian  ambition,  a  sea-board,  that  Peter 
thought  himself  entitled  to  the  distinction.  The 
new  dignity  was  recognized  by  all  powers  but  Po¬ 
land  and  Turkey,  and  a  war  with  the  Porte  was 
very  near  resulting.  Sometimes  a  count  or  duka 
was  proclaimed  king  after  a  successful  battle,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal.  One  of  our  exiled 
Stuarts  tried  to  tempt  the  Elector  of  Hanover  away 
from  England,  by  promising  to  procure  him  a  royal 
title  in  his  own  more  ancient  dominions.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  archdukes  of  Aus¬ 
tria  (of  the  Bamberg  line)  were  actually  created 
kings  by  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  so  that  there  is 
a  dormant  title  in  the  House  ready  for  any  of  those 
contingencies  which  are  now  daily  contemplated. 
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trian  House  to  a  compensatory  grandeur 
upon  its  own  patrimonial  possessions.  The 
Germanic  nation  had  no  efficient  represen¬ 
tative  for  any  external  manifestation  of  its 
strength.  There  was  neither  a  king  nor  a 
congress — neither  a  sceptre  like  that  of 
Constantinople,  nor  a  senate  like  that  of 
Venice.  Originally  the  domains  attached 
peculiarly  to  the  Imperial  crown  had  been 
extensive  enough  to  raise  their  elected  pos¬ 
sessor  at  once  to  a  level  with  his  richest 
subject ;  so  exten.sive,  indeed,  that  it  was 
thought  they  could  not  be  united  to  any 
private  patrimony  without  creating  a  terri¬ 
torial  influence  incompatible  with  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  constitution,  and  the  early  empe¬ 
rors,  like  the  kings  of  France,  were  com¬ 
pelled,  upon  their  accession,  to  make  over 
to  other  parties  such  estates  and  dignities 
as  they  already  enjoyed.  But,  before  the 
conclusi  »n  of  the  fourteenth  century,  these 
domains  and  privileges  had  been  alienated, 
either  in  bribes  or  donations,  so  eti’ectually, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  posses¬ 
sions  were  altogether  insufficient,  of  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the 
imperial  household.  Such  as  lay  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  had  fallen  to  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  Count  Pala¬ 
tine,  the  detached  and  outlying  properties 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  princes  of 
the  contiguous  territory,  and  all  the  tolls 
and  contributions  which  were  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  imperial  family  had  been 
redeemed  from  some  needy  or  ambitious 
emperor  by  the  sagacious  management  of 
the  states.  An  Emperor  of  Germany, 
with  all  his  titles  and  prerogatives,  was  one 
of  the  poorest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  unless 
he  carried  an  ample  patrimony  of  his  own 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  state.  The  Lux- 
emburgh  family  supported  themselves  by 
their  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  though  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  even  this  royal  appanage  is 
shown  by  the  current  story  of  the  arrest  of 
Charles  IV.  for  a  private  debt,  by  a  butcher 
of  Worms.  But  when  the  Imperial  crown 
had  passed  into  the  as  yet  unaggrandized 
House  of  Austria,  the  scandal  was  com¬ 
plete.  Frederick  IV.,  throughout  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  his  long  reign,  was  a  fugi¬ 
tive  and  a  beggar,  unable,  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire  which  an  emperor  could 
raise,  to  recover  his  family  duchy,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  hostile  in¬ 
vasion. 

In  this  way  was  Germany  left  without 
any  effective  representative  of  the  country 
in  its  national  capacity.  Its  natural  re¬ 


presentative,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
times,  would  have  been  a  powerful  and  dig¬ 
nified  sovereign,  one  who  could  wield  the 
sceptre  of  his  dominions  to  good  purpose, 
and  who  could  combine  the  whole  resources 
of  the  nation  for  any  enterprise  of  profit  or 
renown,  and  such,  perhaps,  had  been  some 
of  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  But 
this  central  power  w’as  now  completely  gone, 
and,  what  was  more,  it  had  not  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  fresh  machinery  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  exerting  the  forces  of  the  nation 
under  the  new  constitution  which  had  in¬ 
sensibly  grown  up.  There  was,  as  yet,  no 
organized  system  for  ascertaining  or  exe¬ 
cuting  the  resolutions  of  tho  constituent 
states;  there  was  no  permanent  diet,  no 
federal  court,  no  supreme  authority,  no  ar¬ 
rangement  of  departments,  contingents,  or 
contributions.  The  Germanic  empire  had 
not  even  a  metropolis  The  “  Successors 
of  the  Caesars”  were  left  to  find  a  Rome  of 
their  own.  The  Bavarian  emperors  usually 
kept  court  at  Munich  ;  the  Luxemburghers 
rarely  stirred  from  Prague,  a  city  without 
the  limits  of  the  empire ;  and  Frederick 
IV.  was  literally  without  a  house  in  which 
to  rest  his  head.  When  there  was  neither 
imperial  nor  federal  authority  to  preserve 
any  semblance  of  domestic  peace,  or  any 
security  for  life  or  property,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  there  could  be  externally 
any  imposing  manifestation  of  national 
power.  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  availed 
themselves  of  their  improved  opportunities 
to  remedy  some  of  these  constitutional  im¬ 
perfections.  Domestic  anarchy  was  checked 
by  the  peremptory  proclamation  of  a  “public 
peace,”  the  Imperial  Chamber  and  Aulic 
Council  were  instituted  as  supreme  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  nation,  and  the  division  of  the 
empire  into  circles,  both  recognized  its  unity 
and  facilitated  the  combination  of  its  re¬ 
sources.  But  even  these  expedients,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reforms  and  improvements 
subsequently  suggested,  were  altogether  in- 
sulBcient  to  develop  the  full  powers  of  the 
empire.  Its  constitution  still  suffered  from 
the  collision  between  tradition  and  reality. 
Nominally  a  monarchy,  and  parading  the 
symbols  of  monarchical  power  with  unusual 
pomp,  it  was  actually  a  confederacy  of  in¬ 
dependent  states.  There  was  thus  no  room 
for  unity  or  force,  either  in  one  view  of  the 
constitution  or  the  other.  There  was  not 
the  absolutism  which  could  support  an  em¬ 
peror,  nor  the  spirit  which  should  animate 
a  league  ;  and  thus  ensued  all  those  compli- 
caiioQS  and  perplexities  which  neutralized 
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the  strength  of  the  German  people  in  the  extinct,  it  was  presently  appro] 
struggle  of  nations  which  was  to  come.  tacar  of  Bohemia  On  the 

But  while  the  donjcstic  revolutions  of  the  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Im 
Germanic  empire  were  thus  destructive  of  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  de 
national  unity,  they  operated  most  remark-  Ottocar  the  restitution  of  the 
ably  indeed  in  originating  and  aggrandizing  which  ho  had  thus  presumpti 
certain  particular  states,  which  were  after-  j  and  homage  for  the  remaind 
wards  to  cuter  independently  with  such  con-  sessions.  As  Ottocar  within 
spicuous  influence  into  the  system  of  Eu-  compliment  and  the  surrcndei 
rope-  It  did  not  happen  that  the  states  thus  tingnished  him  by  force  of  an 
accidentally  elevated  to  such  extraordinary  cording  to  established  precede 
grandeur  were  those  which  enjoyed  the  lege  which,  in  fact,  was  one 
greatest  power  in  the  early  days  of  the  em-  valuable  branches  of  the  imp( 
pire.  The  ancient  duchies  had  cither  be-  tive — bestowed  the  recovered 
come  extinct,  as  in  the  case  of  Swabia  and  own  family.  In  this  way  wa 
Franconia,  or  had  been  transferred  to  new  removed  from  Hapsburg  to 
Houses  and  merged  into  other  possessions,  domains  and  title  of  which  tb 
like  Brandenburgh,  or  had  been  partitioned  since  retained.  The  imperi 
into  insignificant  patrimonies  like  Saxony  we  have  observed,  quitted  tl 
Even  the  ultimate  union  of  Bavaria  and  for  a  century  and  a  half ;  bul 
the  Palatinate  did  not  result  in  a  state  of  emperors,  they  were  still  arc 
any  signal  magnitude  ;  but  the  Archduchy  empire,  with  a  territory,  it  is 
of  Austria  and  the  Electorate  of  Branden-  considerable,  but  with  a  tit] 
burgh  eventually  swelled  into  such  gigantic  which  they  took  every  prcca 
proportions,  and  by  incidents  so  strange,  firm.  Considerable  jealousy 
that  we  should  be  tempted  to  sketch  the  the  14th  century  by  a  consp 
process,  even  if  the  episode  had  a  less  di-  of  these  claims,  which  appear 
rect  or  important  bearing  than  it  will  be  for  a  while  forgotten,  and 
found  to  possess  upon  the  actual  subject  of  j  thrown  upon  the  validity  o 
our  remarks.  Few  people,  perhaps,  are  grant,  or  the  due  directness 
accustomed  to  consider  the  three  great  pow-  cession.  The  pertinacity  c 
ers  of  the  North  as  very  modern  formations,  at  length  prevailed,  and  t 
and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  lowed  their  extraordinary  ] 
century,  when  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  were  a  country  where  such  preten 
projecting  a  re-organization  of  the  Euro-  very  readily  acceded  to.  Bi 
pcan  continent,  no  such  names  as  those  of  thought  advisable  to  seize  tl; 
Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  entered  into  portunity  of  placing  the  matt 
their  calculations.  Even  a  whole  century  pute  ;  and,  accordingly,  whe 
later  an  English  ambassador  wrote  home  crown  again  fell  to  the  lot 
from  the  Hague,  and  excused  himself  from  under  Frederick  IV.,  that 
saying  much  about  Peter  the  Great,  as  the  emperor  confirmed  the  dig 
movements  or  disposition  of  such  a  person-  House,  though  he  could  n 
•age  could  be  of  no  great  concern  to  VVestern  possessions,  and  pronounce( 
Europe.  his  decendants  archdukes  f 

Austria,  like  most  border  provinces  of  the  as  much  gravity  as  Shah  A 
empire,  was  originally  a  raargraviato  ;  and  in  conferring  titles  of  hone 
when  first  rising  into  notice,  appears  in  the  Lake.  Afterwards,  in  confer 
possession  of  the  House  of  Bamberg.  Fredc-  now  accepted  pedigree  of  the  ( 
rick  Barbarossa  had  occasion,  for  his  own  exalted  source  was  sought  foi 
convenience,  to  abstract  a  little  of  the  ter-  tions,  and  written  patents  of 
ritory  of  the  ruling  margrave  ;  and  by  way  and  Nero  were  produced  at 
of  compensation,  he  conferred  upon  the  tify  to  the  precedence  inhere 
fief,  in  1 156,  some  titles  and  privileges  which  trian  House, 
were  considered  a  fair  return  for  the  loss.  To  the  territories,  not  ver 
The  margraviate  was  henceforth  to  be  an  Archducal  Austria,  the  thr 
archduchy,  indivisible,  and  inalienable;  and  counties  of  Styria,  Carintbia 
taking  rank  immediately  after  the  electorates,  appear  from  very  early  times 
With  such  distinctions  it  flourished  till  attached ;  and  all  were  coi 
1245,  when  the  Bamberg  line  having  become  family  settlement  of  Rodolf. 
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tance  was  diminished  for  the  space  of  a 
few  years  by  the  subtraction  of  Carinthia ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
this  duchy  also  finally  reverted  to  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  House.  One  or  two  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  some  importance  were  subsequent¬ 
ly  made.  The  valuable  country  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  which  the  reigning  Emperor  has 
just  now  fled,  as  the  most  loyal  and  faithful 
province  of  his  imperial  dominions,  fell  into 
the  family  estates  in  1363,  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  of  reversion  which  Rodolf  IV.  of  Aus¬ 
tria  had  contrived  to  negotiate  with  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  last  heiress  of  those  territo¬ 
ries. 

Twenty  years  later  the  city  of  Trieste 
also,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Venice,  tendered  its  welcome  allegiance  to 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  the  original  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Hapsburg  family  had  been  gradually 
lost.  The  territorial  rights  which  the  old 
Counts  of  this  House  possessed  in  Switzer¬ 
land  had  been  extended,  by  the  power  of 
Rodolf  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  into  a 
very  important  ascendency  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  even  when  the  imperial  crown 
had  passed  from  the  rising  House,  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  alleged  pretensions  to 
Swiss  dominion  far  more  formidable  than 
ever  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburg.  We  need  not  do  more  than  al¬ 
lude  to  the  famous  struggles  by  which  their 
pretensions  were  extinguished.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  independence  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  the  sceptre  of  the  empire  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburghers 
before  arms  were  resorted  to;  and  the 
battles  of  Morgarten  and  Sempach  were 
fought  only  against  the  ducal  forces  of 
Austria.  Aided  by  the  jealousies  to  which 
their  lordly  adversaries  were  exposed,,  and 
especially  by  the  publication  against  one  of 
them  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  Swiss 
confederates  eventually  succeeded,  not  only 
in  emancipating  their  own  lands,  but  in 
annexing  what  had  been  the  more  legitimate 
property  of  their  former  lords,  till  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  15th  century, 
the  transplanted  family  of  Hapsburg  re¬ 
tained  nothing  of  the  estates  from  which 
they  had  migrated  except  the  territorial 
title.  Their  new  inheritance,  however,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  compensate  such  a  loss 
as  this;  and  within  a  century  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Rodolf,  the  petty 
chiefs  of  a  small  Swiss  county  took  rank 
among  the  foremost  states  of  the  empire 
for  influence  and  power,  and  were  reckoned 
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as  the  acknowledged  equals  of  such  Houses 
as  Luxemburgh  and  Bavaria. 

Y et  they  were  as  liable  as  either  Bavaria 
or  Luxemburgh,  to  a  decline  and  fall,  and 
it  is  the  sequel  of  their  history,  involving, 
as  it  does,  so  different  a  destiny,  which  pre¬ 
sents  such  miraculous  chapters  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  W e  have  been  speaking  of  the  pa¬ 
trimonial  inheritance  of  the  Austrian 
Hou  se.  The  original  duchy,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  constituted  “  indivisible,’’ 
that  is,  incapable  of  being  partitioned 
among  the  various  members  of  a  family, — 
a  provision  which  anticipated,  in  some  sort, 
the  effects  of  the  principle  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  subsequently  introduced,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  empire  itself,  had  only 
been  at  length  formally  sanctioned  by  Otho 
the  Great.  But  this  condition  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  of  the  agglomerated 
inheritance,  and  the  House  of  Austria  ran 
the  usual  risks  of  dissolution,  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  establishment  of  three  separate  lines 
in  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  which, 
however,  were  fortunately  re-united  in  the 
person  of  Maximilian.  But  the  old  Aus¬ 
trian  patrimony  was  soon  to  be  lost  in  the 
grandeur  of  new  acquisitions.  The  two 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which, 
though  both  elective,  were  often  considered 
as  constituting  but  a  single  prize,  had  both 
fallen  to  the  Luxemburgh  family  during  the 
days  of  its  supremacy,  and  at  length,  in 
1419,  were  settled  on  a  single  head  in  the 
person  of  Sigismund,  the  last  emperor  of 
that  line.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of 
this  royal  pluralist  was  secured,  with  the 
characteristic  fortune  of  the  family,  by 
Albert  of  Austria,  to  whom  also  descended 
all  the  three  elective  crowns  which  had 
distinguished  his  father-in-law — those  of 
the  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The 
imperial  crown,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
never  again,  except  for  a  few  short  months, 
departed  from  the  Austrian  House  ;  nor  is 
it  very  probable  that  the  possession  of 
the  other  two  would  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  but  for  the  singular  incapacity  of 
Frederick  IV.,  and  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  Matthias  Corvinus  and  George  Podie- 
brad,  displayed  to  unusual  advantage  in 
the  distracted  state  of  the  respective  king¬ 
doms.  Even  Maximilian  could  not  recover 
these  prizes,  though  they  fell  again  in  the 
succeeding  generation  to  the  Austrian 
family,  in  which  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  formation  of 
what  is  now  called  the  “  Austrian  Empire,” 
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as  far  almost  as  it  is  included  within  the 
Germanic  limits.  Agirrandizement  still 
more  prodigious  remained  behind,  though 
it  was  preceded  bj  a  period  of  depression  j 
so  singular,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  smallest  i 
unlucky  impulse  would  then  have  precipi-  j 
tated  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  level  of  | 
Oldenburg  or  Darmstadt.  For  more  than 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  Frederick  | 
IV.  of  Austria  wield  the  imperial  sceptre  j 
of  Germany,  and  yet  so  low  were  the  for- ! 
tunes  of  his  House,  that  they  might  have  j 
been  overmatched  by  those  of  the  most ; 
petty  potentate  of  Europe.  The  patrimony  I 
and  prerogative  of  the  imperial  crown  had 
been  reduced,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
to  empty  names,  and  even  these  were  not 
yet  the  assured  inheritance  of  Austria. 
The  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  had 
passed  away,  the  Swiss  territories  were 
gone,  and  even  from  the  old  patrimonial 
duchy  of  the  House  was  the  emperor  ex¬ 
pelled  by  an  invasion  of  his  Hungarian 
rival.  Fortunately  Frederick  had  yet  one 
resource,  which  has  seldom  failed  the  family 
of  Hapsburg — a  marriageable  son.  On  the 
opposite  frontier  of  Otho’s  Empire  reigned 
a  prince  who  had  concentrated  a  score  of 
duchies  in  his  single  coronet,  and  who  had 
one  female  child.  By  the  several  processes 
of  inheritance,  purchase,  extortion,  or  c.  n- 
quest,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Namur,  Lux- 
emburgh,  Brabant,  Limburg,  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zealand,  West  Friesland,  Guel- 
derland,  and  Zutphen,  had  become  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the 
dowry  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Maximilian, 
though  not  without  a  stroke  as  bold  as  suen 
a  wife  demanded,  secured  his  prize,  was 
elected,  by  aid  probably  of  this  very  in¬ 
heritance,  to  succeed  his  father,  and  when 
the  next  generation  brought  the  powers  of 
Europe  upon  a  common  field,  took  rank 
among  them  proportioned  to  his  titles  and 
his  crown.  We  need  do  no  more  than 
barely  allude  to  a  match  even  more  mag¬ 
nificent,  which  brought  down  upon  the  Aus¬ 
trian  House  an  avalanche  of  empires  so 
prodigious^  as  to  overwhelm  even  the  dig¬ 
nities  which’  they  had  already  amassed. 
The  alliance  of  Philip  of  Austria  with 
Joanna  of  Castile  exalted  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  a  pitch  of  substantial  gran¬ 
deur  which  might  bi’ar  a  comparison  with 
the  glories  of  Constantine  or  Charlemange 
One  branch  of  the  House  had  converted 
the  old  Germanic  empire  into  a  family 
perquisite,  and  accumulated  besides  a  pa¬ 
trimony  almost  equal  to  the  empire  itself. 
VoL.  XV.  No.  1.  3 


The  other  reposed  in  rival  grandeur  upon 
its  heritage  of  Spain  and  the,  Indies,  and 
counted  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  as  pro¬ 
vinces  of  its  crown.  It  is  not  within  our 
purpose  to  trace  minutely  the  interchanges 
and  partitions  of  this  gigantic  inheritance 
between  the  two  Austrian  dynasties  of 
Germany  and- Spain.  The  Italian  territo¬ 
ries,  which  are  now  the  scene  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  war,  are  not,  as  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  any  portion  of  the  old  imperial  in- 
heritauee.  At  the  close  of  those  protracted 
conflicts  which  succeeded  the  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula  by  Charles  VIII  ,  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain, 
rather  by  right  of  Ferdinand’s  conquests 
than  by  any  title  derived  from  Austria. 
After  the  extinction,  however,  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Spanish  line,  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  'I'reaty  of  Utrecht  transferred 
to  the  surviving  branch*  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  these  famous  districts,  together  with 
such  vast  additional  possessions  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  that  it  was  presently  thought  ad- 
visable  to  exalt  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  into 
1  kings,  and  to  create  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
!  mont,  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
j  the  dangerous  preponderance  of  Austria, 
i  that  very  Power  which  is  at  this  moment 
'  occupied  in  the  ostensible  discharge  of  such 
I  duties.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was 
subsequently  completed  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Venetian  territories,  an  arrangement 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  very  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Emperor  h'rancis  II.,  who 
foresaw  the  embarrassments  awaiting  his 
successors  from  their  transalpine  dominions. 

I  Of  the  spoils  of  Poland  it  is  unnecessary 
i  to  speak,  as  the  crowning  act  of  absorption 
{  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  Such 
i  were  the  destinies  of  the  House  of  Austria: 
j  — in  1250  the  petty  lords  of  a  hill  country, 
jin  1150  the  degraded  occupants  of  a  pre¬ 
carious  and  impoverished  throne,  in  1550 
the  hereditary  successors  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  partitioners  of  one  half  of  the 
known  world. 

Prussia  supplies  a  yet  more  singular  and 
far  more  complicated  illustration  of  the 
process  by  which  states  are  formed.  The 
Austrian  dominions  had  been  already  con¬ 
solidated  before  the  style  or  title  of  this 
rival  power  was  known  to  Europe ;  and  so 
rapid,  indeed,  has  been  the  advancement 
of  this  state,  now  pretending,  and  not  with¬ 
out  plausibility,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
new  empire,  that  there  must  be  persons  yet 
living  who  may  remember  when  its  sove¬ 
reign  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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recognition  of  his  title  hj  the  republic  of 
Poland.  In  the  year  1320  the  line  of  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburgh — a  territory 
which  had  been  constituted  one  of  the  seven 
electorates, — became  extinct,  and  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  whole  place  and  dignity 
lapsed,  in  due  course,  to  the  reigning  em¬ 
peror.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  on  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  conferred  it  on  his  eldest  son, 
from  whom  it  passed  subsequently  to  the 
two  younger  in  succe  sion.  The  Luxem- 
hurgh  emperors,  loath  to  lose  so  valuable 
an  appointment,  contrived  to  recover  it 
about  fifty  years  later  ;  but,  after  retaining 
it  for  a  short  time  in  their  own  family,  at 
length  formally  disposed  of  it,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  for  400,000  crowns.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder  for  this  enviable  dignity  was 
Frederick,  burgrave  of  ^'uremburg,  of  the 
noble  House  of  Zollern,  already  considera¬ 
ble  in  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  which 
carried  to  its  new  inheritance  the  two  small 
principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  af¬ 
terwards  usually  allotted  as  provisions  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1417,  Frederick,  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  entered  upon  his  new  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  in  his  posterity  has  the  inheri¬ 
tance  ever  since  continued. 

The  name  of  Prussia  was  originally  borne 
by  a  desolate  district  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  present  kingdom,  a  remote  and 
uncivilized  spot  in  which  the  Teutonic 
Knights  had  ti^ed  themselves  on  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  offering 
good  work  to  their  swords,  and  good  remu¬ 
neration  to  their  valor.  After  reclaiming 
the  territory  from  the  pagan  tribes  which 
had  overrun  it,  they  held  it,  constituted 
into  a  kind  of  state,  as  a  fief  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
entered  with  material  influence  into  the  poli¬ 
tical  relations  of  this  part  of  Europe  At 
length,  after  revolutions  and  reverses,  which 
we  need  not  stop  to  relate,  this  military 
brotherhood  renounced  the  Romish  faith, 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and 
by  a  treaty  between  the  fraternity  and  their 
feudal  superior,  the  king  of  Poland,  these 
particular  possessions  of  the  Order  were 
consolidated  into  an  hereditary  “  duchy  of 
Prussia,”  and  settled  on  the  Grand  Master 
then  ruling.  This  fortunate  chief  was  Al¬ 
bert  of  Brandenburgh,  a  member  of  a  junior 
branch  of  that  family,  and  cousin  of  the 
then  reigning  elector,  Joachim  1.,  and  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  knights,  in  their 
difficulties,  as  a  serviceable  and  promising 
protector.  In  the  second  generation  from 


Albert,  the  duchy  was  vested  in  an  heiress, 
who  being  married  to  the  elector  John 
Sigismund,  conveyed  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Brand¬ 
enburgh  in  1618. 

'I'he  electors  of  Brandenburgh  immedi¬ 
ately  merged  their  old  denomination  in  that 
derived  from  their  recently  acquired  duke¬ 
dom  ;  and  thus,  from  an  obscure  and  insig¬ 
nificant  corner  of  one  of  the  rudest  districts 
of  Europe,  was  the  title  of  one  of  its  greatest 
powers  circuitously  derived.  Compared 
with  the  hereditary  territories  of  the  electo¬ 
rate,  the  dimensions  of  the  duehy  were,  in¬ 
deed,  considerable  enough  to  suggest  either 
an  alteration  or  an  addition  in  the  titles  of 
the  reigning  House,  though  they  are  now 
lost  in  that  expanse  of  territorial  agglome¬ 
rations  to  which  they  still  give  their  name. 
But  there  were  more  impressive  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  for  thus  sinking  the 
electorate  in  the  duchy.  The  former  was 
but  a  constituent  portion  of  the  empire, 
whereas  the  domains  of  the  latter  were  be¬ 
yond  the  imperial  boundaries,  and  though 
feudally  subject  at  the  moment  to  another 
power,  could  easily  be  enfranchised  into  a 
positive  independence,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  electorate. 
Nor  was  the  great  consummation  long  de¬ 
layed.  The  extraordinary  revolutions,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  produced 
in  the  empire  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
i  enabled  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who 
!  most  opportunely  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
crown  in  1640,  to  emancipate  his  duchy 
from  the  pretensions  of  Poland,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  recognition,  in  1657,  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state.  We  will  not  stop 
to  enumerate  at  this  point  the  important 
acquisitions  which  the  'I'reaty  of  Westpha¬ 
lia  had  secured  to  this  new  northern  power, 

!  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  record,  in  greater 
i  detail,  the  operations  and  influences  of  this 
most  famous  peace  upon  the  territorial  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  empire.  But,  with  domin¬ 
ions  thus  aggrandized,  and  with  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Saxony  and  Orange  before  their 
eyes,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Frederick  William  would  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  their  ducal  rank.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1701,  Frederick  I.  placed  a 
royal  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Konigsberg, 
and  a  king  of  Prussia  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  field  of  Europe.  The 
sanction  of  the  emperor  to  the  assumption 
was  secured  by  the  stipulations  of  a  solemn 
treaty ;  and  the  most  earnest  protestations 
were  employed  to  deprecate  the  opposition 
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about  the  case,  that  the  ap^andizement  of 
the  House  thus  encouraged  remained  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  sought  within  the  dominions 
of  the  empire  itself.  In  consenting  to  the 
titular  promotion  of  Prussia,  Austria  was 
raising  up  a  rival  to  herself  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  and  one  which,  as  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  proved,  was  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  all  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  patrimonial  resources  of  the  more 
ancient  House,  and  to  revive  the  murderous 
conflicts  of  more  barbarous  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  that  the  antagonism  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  strengthened  by  the  absorption  of  se- 
culariz?d  principalities,  and  sustained  by 
the  religious  divisions  of  the  empire,  as¬ 
sumed  the  influence  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred.  In  the  days  of^ Charles  V.,  there 
was  no  state  within  the  Germanic  body 
capable  of  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Austrian  House.  For  all  practical  purpo¬ 
ses,  indeed,  the  empire  of  these  times  may 
be  considered  as  represented  by  Austria 
alone  Not  that  its  resources  or  its  con¬ 
tingents  were  any  more  at  the  command  of 
this  House,  now  aggrandized  by  its  immense 
patiimonial  possessions,  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  a  monopoly  of  the  imperial 
throne,  than  they  had  been  at  the  command 
of  the  most  impoverished  Fredeiick  or 
Charles.  On  the  contrary,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  states  was  even  more  indispu¬ 
tably  ascertained  than  before  ;  and  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  developing  and  combining 
the  full  forces  of  the  empire  against  any 
common  enemy,  or  for  any  common  obj*"Ct, 
was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
protracted  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Neither  the  impassioned  urgency  of  i\laxi- 
milian  in  depicting  the  dangers  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  nor  the  actual  presence  of  the  French 
in  the  imperial  territories,  nor  the  sight  of 
the  revolutions  going  on  around  them,  could 
rouse  the  Germanic  body  to  any  worthy 
display  of  the  national  strength.  Except 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  a 
purpose  which  was  now  most  zealou.sly  pro¬ 
moted,  the  federal  power  of  the  empire  was 
a  mere  shadow.  The  constituent  states 
were  advancing,  it  is  true,  and  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  in  political  growth  ;  but 
the  imperial  body  derived  no  proportionate 
accession  of  strength  or  influence  from  the 
prosperity  of  its  departments.  By  this 
time  the  historical  destinies  of  Germany 
were  pretty  clearly  delineated.  Her  pro¬ 
vinces  were  to  form  mighty  powers,  and  to 
contribute,  singly  and  independently,  some 


of  Poland  to  this  sudden  elevation  of  one 
of  its  fiefs.  Yet  they  were  not  completely 
effectual  ;  and  though  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  former  lords  was  not  suffered  by  F'rede- 
rick  to  cause  s  rious  impediment  to  his 
schemes,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1763 
that  a  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus¬ 
sia  could  be  extorted  from  the  haughty  diet 
of  the  republic  of  Poland.  At  this  point  of 
our  territorial  history  we  must  stop.  The 
utmost  expansiveness  of  an  essay  would  be 
insufficient  to  admit  even  a  bare  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  seignories,  counties,  duchies, 
principalities,  bishoprics,  and  provinces,  by 
the  accretion  of  which  the  present  power  of 
Prussia  has  been  gradually  formed.*  Swe¬ 
den,  Austria,  Poland,  Saxony,  and  half  the 
other  states  of  Germany,  have  all  joined  in 
the  reluctant  contributions  by  which  the 
representative  of  a  petty  dukedom,  through 
the  valor  of  its  people  and  the  conduct  of 
its  kings,  has  been  raised,  in  a  century  and 
a  half,  to  the  foieratst  rank  among  the 
powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
rise  of  these  two  great  kingdoms,  not  only 
as  good  specimens  from  an  interesting  de¬ 
partment  of  history — the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  states— but  because,  by 
the  position  of  one  of  them,  and,  finally,  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  two,  not  only  were  the 
external  relations  of  the  Germanic  Empire 
completely  changed,  but  the  whole  system 
of  Europe  was  intimately  affjcted.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  comparatively  recent  formation 
of  such  a  power  as  Prussia  entailed  the 
most  momentous  results.  It  is'true  that 
the  royal  title,  as  we  shall  presently  sec, 
was  not  peculiar  to  Prussia  among  the  states 
of  the  empire  :  but  there  was  this  singularity 

*  distinct  deposits  may  be  classified  and 
subdivided.  There  was  hrsi  the  old  Brandenhuri>h 
electorate  on  which  settled  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
Then  there  came  the  Saxon  provinces  acquired 
partly  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  partly  at  the 
conciusion  oi  the  late  wars.  The  VVestphalian 
provinces  fell  in  alwut  the  same  peri<id.  The  Pome¬ 
ranian  weie  picked  up  piecemejil  and  at  iniervals, 
Swedish  Pomerania  not  coming  in  till  the  present 
century.  The  duchy  of  Clews,  which  was  ao^uired 
in  lGti6,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
which  have  bv.'en  so  handsomely  augmented  within 
tht  present  generation.  As  to  Silesia  and  Posen, 
we  need  not  say  anything  about  such  very  famous 
transactions.  It  is  Very  important,  however,  at  a 
period  like  this,  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
attending  the  territorial  formation  of  a  slate,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  this,  since,  according  to  these  de¬ 
scents,  the  popular  feeling  in  the  provinces  varies. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
temper  and  disposition  prevailing  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Brandenburgh,  and  that  exhibited  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  or  Posen. 
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of  the  most  important  members  to  the  new  | 
system  of  Europe.  But  her  unity  and  her  ' 
nationality  were  virtually  gone.  It  was  not 
the  empire,  but  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
which  entered  as  a  powerful  state  into  the 
combinations  of  European- politics,  it  was 
Austria,  not  Germany,  which  lent  her 
weight  to  the  adjustment  of  political  equili¬ 
brium,  and  trimmed  the  balance  between 
rival  royalties.  Hitherto  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  and  the  western  powers 
had  been  few  and  unimportant.  Italy  and 
the  papal  pretensions,  Hungary  and  the 
Turks,  together  with  the  incessant  squab¬ 
bles  of  the  states  themselves,  had  furnished 
the  empire  with  its  opportunities  for  federal 
action  ;  but  the  Burgundian  alliance,  and 
the  consequent  possession  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  brought  it  immediately  into  contact 
with  France  and  England,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Spanish  inheritance  closely  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  affairs  of  that  peninsula. 
Yet,  in  all  the  political  leagues  and  oppo¬ 
sitions  which  resulted  from  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  Austria,  and  not  Germany, 
which  was  really  acting.  It  is  true,  that 
the  patrimonial  grandeur  of  the  House 
which  now  monopolized  the  imperial  suc¬ 
cession  reflected  no  inconsiderable  lustre 
upon  the  empire  itself,  and  lent  to  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  “  Emperor”  a  dignity  which  of  late 
years  it  had  sadly  wanted.  But  it  was 
Austria,  with  her  hereditary  possessions, 
and  with  pretensions  not  often  identified, 
nor  always  combined,  with  those  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  appears  upon  the  field  of  poli¬ 
tics.  It  was  the  Austrian  House  in  its  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish  branches  which  provoked 
the  antagonism  of  France  ;  and  it  was  the 
rivalry  of  these  families,  dating  from  these 
times,  and  developed  by  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  war,  which  formed  the  base  of  the 
system  regulating  the  political  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  until  the  sudden  apparition  of 
Prussia  in  the  full  panoply  of  power  di¬ 
verted  the  apprehensions,  and  changed  the 
combinations  of  states. 

We  have  now  brought  our  considerations 
respecting  the  external  action  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  nation,  to  a  period  of  European  his¬ 
tory  when  such  considerations  acquire  a 
vast  increase  of  importance.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  ‘.he  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  a  singular  coin¬ 
cidence  of  sagacious  and  designing  mon- 
archs  on  the  thrones  of  Aragon,  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  had  con¬ 
spired  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  march  of  events  to  bring  the  pow¬ 


ers  of  Europe  into  reciprocal  connexions 
hitherto  unknown.  The  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French  disclosed  the  facility  with 
which  the  designs  of  any  ambitious  state 
might  be  baffled  by  a  league  of  other  states 
individually  inferior ;  and  although  the 
treachery  and  bad  faith  which  characterized 
this  opening  of  international  intercourse 
was  signal  enough  to  discredit  the  practice, 
yet  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  common 
understanding  were  so  obvious,  that  here¬ 
after  the  powers  of  Europe  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  single  family,  regulated  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  adjustment  which  was  up¬ 
held  by  common  consent  for  the  common 
good.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  a 
powerful  nation,  united  eiiher  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  confederacy  or  by  a  vigorous  chief, 
might  reasonably  expect  an  influential  voice 
in  the  counsels  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
such  a  voice  Germany  never  possessed, 
partly  from  that  deficiency  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  partly  be¬ 
cause  her  component  provinces  were  bent 
upon  partitioning  among  themselves,  indi¬ 
vidually,  that  influence  which  might  have 
been  irresistibly  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
whole,  and  partly  because  at  this  period 
a  new  element  of  division  was  introduced 
into  the  transactions  of  the  Germanic  body 
which  completed  the  work  already  com¬ 
menced,  and  finally  left  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  unity 
discoverable. 

The  source  of  this  discord  was  in  the 
preaching  of  Luther.  It  would  of  course  be 
superfluous  for  us  to  detail  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  or  to  enumeiate  the 
states  which  successively  acceded  to  the 
Protestant  party,  but  the  effect  of  these  re¬ 
ligious  diflferences  was  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  Hitherto,  whatever  had  been 
the  animosity  by  which  the  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  of  the  empire  had  been  characterized, 
they  had  at  least  been  settled  by  the  states 
themselves  without  any  appeal  to  foreign 
interference.  But  so  deadly  were  the  feuds 
which  now  arose,  that  the  weaker  party, 
after  combining  in  some  of  those  leagues 
which  were  already  familiar  expedients, 
was  compelled  to  look  beyond  the  imperial 
frontiers  for  aid  against  the  perils  which 
threatened  them  at  home.  Most  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of 
those  events  which  proceeded,  through  ex¬ 
perimental  struggles  and  inconclusive  trea¬ 
ties,  to  a  most  murderous  war  of  thirty 
years’  duration,  and  finally  issued  in  the 
great  Peace  of  Westphalia.  But  the  influ- 
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ence  of  these  disputes  upon  the  territorial 
and  political  constitution  of  the  empire, 
though  matter  of  less  common  information, 
was  so  extensive  and  extraordinary  that 
even  a  sketch  of  its  operations  would  de¬ 
mand  wider  limits  than  we  can  assign  to 
the  whole  subject  in  hand.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  directing 
attention  to  one  or  two  particular  points, 
and  recording  the  general  effects  which  were 
thus  produced  upon  the  character  of  the 
empire  in  those  its  peculiar  relations  which 
we  are  attempting  to  examine. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical 
states  of  the  empire  presented  a  singular 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body.  Like  the  secular  states,  th^y  were 
administered  by  a  machinery  constructed 
upon  the  model  of  the  empire  itself,  the 
chapters  serving  as  the  provincial  assembly 
by  the  suffrages  of  which  the  spiritual 
prince  was  elected.  They  differed  in  no 
essential  point  from  the  other  states  of  the 
empire,  and,  being  headed  by  the  three 
electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne 
and  comprising  no  insigniBcant  divisions  of 
territory  and  population,  they  contributed 
an  element  equally  influential  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  imperial  constitution.  They 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  so  many 
powerful  principalities  descending  by  elec¬ 
tion  and  not  by  inheritance  ;  and  since,  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  prelate  was  already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  succession  in  these  states  was 
unusually  rapid.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  of  these  principalities  were  occasion¬ 
ally  monopolized  as  appanages  by  great 
houses  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  family  of  Bavaria  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  ihe  constituent  sovereign¬ 
ties  of  the  empire  were  thus  periodically 
offered  to  the  competition  of  all  candidates 
within  a  certain  pale,  an  incident  whicli 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  highly  agreeable 
to  the  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
episcopal  functions  of  such  offices  were 
usually  merged  altogether  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  secular  prince,  and  suffrag¬ 
ans  were  left  in  superintendence  of  the 
spiritual  business  of  the  see,  while  the  newly 
elected  sovereign  occupied  himself  with  the 
government  of  his  proper  dominions  or  the 
bu.'«iness  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  Diet. 

Now  upon  these  curious  arrangements 


the  Reformation  operated  with  instantane¬ 
ous  effect.  As  conversions  to.  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  were  not  confined  to  the  secular 
princes,  it  became  a  question  of  sinsrular 
importance  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
done  with  these  elective  principalities  when 
they  had  embra’cd  the  Protestant  faith. 

In  some  cases  it  was  endeavored  to  trans¬ 
form  them  into  hereditary  states,  as  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  instance  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  O.  der. 

In  others  they  were  seized  and  absorbed  by 
the  most  powerful  nei'jhhor,  or  reserved  as 
indemnities  against  claims  which  could  not 
he  resisted.  We  cannot  lead  our  readers  , 
through  the  interminable  conflicts  which 
these  rivalries  occasioned,  but  will  merely 
remark  that  by  the  extinction  of  many  of 
these  elective  principalities,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  character  of  the  empire  was  mat  wi- 
ally  changed,  while  its  territorial  aspect 
was  altogether  metamorphosed  by  the  ag- 
‘jrrandizement  of  certain  families  from  th  se 
tempting  spoils.  It  was,  indeed,  a  com¬ 
plete  rev  dution.  States  which  had  an¬ 
ciently  been  on  the  same  footing  of  secu¬ 
rity  as  other  members  of  the  body,  were 
suddenly  condemned  to  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence  or  summary  dissolution  ;  and,  in 
the  meantime  the  “  secularization”  of  these 
principalities  (a  term  which  was  devised 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion)  supplied 
materials  for  so  large  an  augmentation  of 
certain  hereditary  dominions,  as  totally  to 
alter  the  relative  position  of  states  among 
each  other. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  modification  of  the 
imperial  constitution.  Germany  was  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  a.s  completely  as  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire  had  been  divided  into  three 
kingdoms:  and  the  apparent  settlement  of 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  House  of  Austria  identified  the  em¬ 
peror — now  by  his  patrimonial  possessions 
a  powerful  personage  —  with  that  party 
which  was  considered  the  most  aggres.sive 
and  formidable  of  the  two.  In  this  source 
originated  a  marked  and  most  curious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Emperor”  and  the 
“  Empire  ;”  and  no  difficulty  was  found 
in  representing  as  perpetually  at  variance 
the  interests  of  the  latter,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  of  the  Protestant  states,  and 
the  interests  of  the  former,  that  is,  of  a 
powerful  Roman  Catholic  sovereign.  In 
this  way  the  empire  came  to  enter  into  the 
system  of  Europe  as  a  kind  of  Sonderhund 
or  separate  league,  distinct  from  the  forces 
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of  the  emperor,  and  directly  available  for 
any  alliance  that  might  be  frami'd  against 
him.  France  and  Spain  were  hardly  more 

J'ealous  of  each  other  than  were  these  two 
[indred  oowers;  nor  was  any  combination 
of  European  politics  more  conspicuous  in 
those  times  than  that  by  which  France  in 
particular  enlisted  against  her  Austrian 
rival  those  very  states  which  were  the  nomi¬ 
nal  subjects  and  supporters  of  the  crown 
they  tlius  opposed. 

So  serious  were  the  consequences  of  all 
these  transactions,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  as  it  existed  at  its 
dissolution,  may  be  conceived,  in  some 
Bort,  to  date  from  the  great  treaty  which 
terminated  these  religious  wars.  Taking  a 
retrospective  view,  we  may  almost  say  that 
Germany  was  originally  a  single  kingdom, 
under  a  powerful  sovereign,  with  a  tradi¬ 
tional  title  ;  that  it  very  early  fell  asunder, 
and,  as  it  were,  crystallized  into  states 
which  were  virtually  independent;  that 
th  ese  states  still  preserved  a  semblance  of  i 
unity  under  a  supreme  head,  but  were  not  i 
really  capable  of  combination  as  one  na-  \ 
tional  body  ;  and  that,  at  length,  when 
serious  causes  of  dissension  had  arisen, 
they  established  their  internal  relations  by 
a  treaty  which  was  virtually  a  pact  regu¬ 
lating  the  conditions  of  a  loose  and  partial 
confederation.  Throughout  this  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  it  is  evident  that  the  predomi- 
Dant  object  is  simply  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  the  contracting  parties  were  thence¬ 
forth  to  live  together.  To  consider  the 
Btates  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  after  the  ■ 
occurrences  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  as  j 
even  nominally  provinces  of  one  undivided 
kingdom,  under  one  active  sovereign,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  They  were 
treated  of  course  as  states  who  not  only 
might  be,  but  had  been,  enemies,  and  the 
aim  of  the  new  convention  was  to  obviate 
such  differences  for  the  future.  As  regards 
the  external  relations  of  the  body  so  consti¬ 
tuted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
even  the  loosest  form  of  a  confederacy  in 
the  aggregate  of  states.  Indeed,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  went  directly  to  demo¬ 
lish  such  of  these  conditions  of  effective 
union  as  mig' t  have  been  previously  pre¬ 
sumed.  While  the  attributes  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  power,  as  personified  by  the  Emperor, 
were  explicitly  condemned,  the  states  were 
expressly  confirmed  in  the  right  of  con¬ 
tracting  foreign  alliances,  of  making  peace 
or  war,  of  deputing  ambassadors  to  foreign 
poweis,  or  to  each  other,  and  of  performing 


all  the  functions  of  independent  sovereign¬ 
ties.  The  superiority  rested  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  party  at  the  time  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  desires  of  this  party  were  twofold. 
The  foreign  powers  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  war  wished  to  preserve  the  antagonism 
which  had  been  established  between  the 
minor  states  of  the  empire  and  its  chief, 
and  to  secure  so  valuable  a  machinery  for 
curbing  and  humiliating  the  court  of  Vien¬ 
na.  The  protected  and  now  rescued  states, 
were  equally  anxious  to  confirm  themselves 
in  such  a  precious  right  of  appeal,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  which  was  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  action  of  a  confederacy,  breath¬ 
ed  nothing  but  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and 
was  virtually  confined  to  provisions  for  pro¬ 
tecting  one  member  of  the  union  against 
another,  instead  of  stipulating  their  com¬ 
mon  duties  for  the  benefit  or  advancement 
of  the  whole. 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence,  the 
Germanic  Empire  never  lost  the  character 
which  was  thus  imparted  to  it  by  what  may 
bo* described  as  the  first  definite  exposition 
of  its  constitution.  Before  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  there  had  been  little  beyond 
tradition  or  custom  to  regulate  the  inter¬ 
course  or  the  duties  of  the  constituent 
states.  There  was  now  a  written  code  of 
ordinances  to  which  appeal  might  be  made  ; 
but  the  conting  meies  contemplated  by  this 
code  were  practically  confined,  as  we  have 
said,  to  disputes  arising  within  the  empire 
itself.  All  its  forces  were  4o  be  self -con¬ 
sumed.  The  pact  was  rather  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mutual  molestation,  than  the 
combination,  for  external  action,  of  the 
national  strength.  By  this  time,  in  fact, 
Germany  had  became  a  miniature  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  European  continent,  nor  can 
a  better  idea  be  conveyed  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  than  by  describing  the  empire  as  a  lit¬ 
tle  Christendom  in  itself.  It  was  only  a 
single  empire,  as  Europe  might  be  called  a 
single  commonwealth.  The  ties  or  tradi¬ 
tions  which  connected  its  component  states 
were  little  more  definite  or  binding  than 
that  tacit  compact  which  secures  general 
tranquillity.  Public  peace  is  the  object  of 
the  European  system,  and  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Germanic  union.  'J’he  cods  which 
was  devised  for  the  regulation  of  the  smaller 
body  was  transferred  f\)r  siuiilar  purposes, 
and  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  larger, 
and  the  public  law  of  the  empire  became 
the  foundation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
because  it  had  been  devised  for  necessities 
I  precisely  analogous  to  those  for  which  it 
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was  borrowed.  In  this  sense  it  accom¬ 
plished  its  end.  Up  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire,  its  weaker  states  were  eflfectually 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  rights  against  the  cupi¬ 
dities  or  animosities  of  the  strong.  Com¬ 
mon  interests  suggested  common  action  on 
any  occasion  when  justice  was  outraged  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  state,  just  as  a 
similar  violation  of  international  law  will 
con^bine  against  the  aggressor  the  forces 
of  confederate  Europe.  But  here  ended 
the  common  objects  of  the  old  Germanic 
Empire.  As  to  any  prompter  effective  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  national  strength  for 
external  action,  it  was  scarcely  less  imprac¬ 
ticable  than  an  effective  combination  of  the 
states  of  Christendom  for  a  new  crusade, 
and  the  “  dread  summit  of  imperial 
power  ”  was  discoverable  only  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  the  courtier  or  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

Other  circumstances  aided  both  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  extending  the  result  we  have 
described.  As  the  empire,  through  various 
political  revolutions,  came  at  length  to  be 
constituted,  it  comprised  several  members 
whose  connexion  with  it  formed  but  one, 
and  that  perhaps  not  an  important,  feature 
in  their  political  characters.  The  Diet  was 
full  of  crowned  heads,  owning  independent 
and  unconnected  sovereignties,  and  wield¬ 
ing  powers  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  petty  capacities  in  which  they  took 
their  seats  in  that  assembly.  Thus  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  even  if  the  imperial 
title  should  leave  the  family,  was  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  sate  as  Lord  of  Pomerania,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  at  the  Peace  of  VV'est- 
phalia  ;  the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of 
Holstein  ;  the  King  of  Poland  as  Elector 
of  Saxony ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  Duke 
of  Savoy  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  actual  forces  of  these  poten¬ 
tates  would  have  been  irresistible ;  but, 
though  mighty  monarchs  in  their  own 
rights,  they  were  but  feeble  princes  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  German  nation.  The  voices 
which  should  have  been  most  influential  in 
the  Diet  were  swayed  by  interests  altogether 
foreign  to  those  of  the  empire.  The  im¬ 
perial  possessions  of  the  sovereigns  we  have 
mentioned  were  perhaps  the  least  signifleant 
portion  of  their  patrimony,  and  thus  the 
Diet  included  members  whose  private  re¬ 
sources  surpassed  those  of  the  empire  itself. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Ten  Circles  were  together  rated 
at  contingents  which  produced'  an  imperial 
army  of  40,000  men,  while  Brandenburgh 
alone,  even  before  its  aggrandizements  of 
the  next  century,  could  muster  28,000,  and 
Austria  could  take  the  field  with  more  than 
three  times  that  number.  In  this  way  the 
empire  was  pars  minima  ipsa  sui.  Its  forces 
were  not  constituted  by  any  hearty  or  ear¬ 
nest  alliance  of  its  members,  but  by  a  tardy 
and  reluctant  contribution  of  quotas,  which 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  real  capabilities 
of  the  parties  despatching  them.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  individual  states  had 
formed  standing  armies  according  to  their 
respective  powers,  there  existed  no  military 
establishment  for  federal  purposes.  The 
“  troops  of  the  empire,”  when  brought  upon 
the  field,  presented  a  heterogeneous  and  dis¬ 
jointed  assemblage  of  detachments  variously 
armed  and  never  trained  to  act  together. 
Ten  or  twelve  different  states  might  have 
clubbed  their  quotas  to  raise  a  single  regi¬ 
ment,  in  which  men,  fed  by  different  com¬ 
missariats,  supplied  with  different  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  receiving  different  rates  of  pay, 
were  expected  to  manoeuvre  with  prompti¬ 
tude  and  effect  under  ofi&cers  whom  they  had 
never  seen.  Thus  the  very  country  which 
was  the  market  of  soldiers  for  Europe,  was 
represented,  nationally,  by  the  most  incom¬ 
petent  and  ill-organized  force ;  and  even 
this  was  so  clumsily  and  circuitously  exert¬ 
ed,  that  the  accession  of  “  the  empire”  to 
any  military  alliance  was  little  more  than 
a  nominal  gain,  and  instances  are  actually 
found  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  it 
was  disputed,  as  a  question  of  fact,  whither 
“  the  empire,”  in  its  veritable  confederate 
capacity,  had  or  had  not  been  engaged 
at  all. 

d'he  utter  want  of  any  federal  or  supreme 
authority  in  the  empire  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  such  duties  as  should  have  de- 
volved  upon  it,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
leagues  and  associations  by  which  the 
states,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  peri¬ 
ods,  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  compensate,  by  local  and  temporary 
combinations,  for  the  absence  of  any  na¬ 
tional  or  permanent  unity.  There  were 
leagues  for  political  purposes,  such  as  the 
electoral  and  Princely  Unions,  or  the  league 
against  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the 
ninth  electorate.  There  were  others,  for 
purposes  either  of  defence  or  dumt^stic  se¬ 
curity,  such  as  the  Hanseatic  or  Swabian 
leagues ;  either  of  which  confederacies 
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mifht  possibly  have  resulted,  like  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  league,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Power.  Nor  were  the  objects  of  these 
associatiora  confined  to  such  purposes  as 
might  seem  compatible  with  a  federal  au¬ 
thority  held  in  reserve  for  functions  more 
purely  national.  The  protection  of  the 
imperial  territories  against  foreign  invasion 
was  among  the  duties  left  to  their  charge. 
Thus  the  Rhenish  alliance  was  formed  to 
preserve  the  empire  from  being  involved  in 
that  war  of  the  Northern  Powers  which  was 
terminated  by  the  famous  Peace  of  Oliva  ; 
and  when  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.,  some 
few  years  later,  at  length  loosened  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  empire  and  France  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
it  was  only  by  a  most  circuitous  process  of 
the  same  description  that  the-states  were  at 
last  combined  against  -a  Power  which  had 
become  clearly  a  common  enemy.  Nearly 
eight  years  passed  in  preparatory  leagues 
and  associations  before  all  the  circles  of  the 
empire  concurred  in  declaring  the  war  of 
1689  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  independence  of 
the  several  states,  both  of  the  emperor  and 
each  other,  was  still  more  plainly  shown. 
Two  circles  first  formed  an  association  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  to  which  three  others 
partially  acceded.  By  a  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment,  one  of  these  was  excluded,  but  the 
four  others  formed  a  league  with  the  circle 
of  Austria,  and  subsequently  jokied  that 
grand  alliance  against  France  which  the 
emperor  had  meantime  formed  with  certain 
other  states  of  the  empire  and  the  maritime 
powers.  Other  circles  came  gradually  into 
the  alliance,  and  at  length  war  was  formally 
declared  in  the  name  of  ‘‘  the  Empire,” 
after  preliminaries  more  troublesome  and 
tortuous  than  have  usually  preceded  a 
European  coalition. 

The  unity  of  action  procurable  on  condi¬ 
tions  like  these,  was  little  more  than  the 
unity  of  action  which  miirht  be  anticipated 
among  the  powers  of  Christendom,  if  civili¬ 
zation  should  again  be  threatened  by  any 
irruption  of  Huns  or  Tartars.  For  exter¬ 
nal  purposes  Germanic  nationality  was  vir¬ 
tually  extinct,  and  even  in  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  empire,  though  accepted  max¬ 
ims  of  public  law  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  states,  yet  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
trace  very  distinctly  the  operations  of  a  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  any  provisions  for  their 
mutual  intercourse.  The  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  imperial  courts  in  the  con¬ 


cerns  of  the  several  states  was  extremely 
rare,  and  all  those  provincial  peculiarities, 
which  are  now  so  much  complained  of  as 
incompatible  with  any  idea  of  true  nation¬ 
ality,  subsisted  in  full  force,  while  there 
was  yet,  nominally,  an  undivided  empire. 
Some  decrees  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
respecting  the  uniformity  of  coinage,  form 
quite  a  conspicuous  object  in  imperial  trans¬ 
actions.  The  great  point  for  which  the 
supreme  authority  still  remained  eflFfctive, 
was  the  protection  of  the  immediate  states 
of  the  empire  against  their  overweening 
neighbors,  or  even  of  the  subjects  of  any 
particular  state  against  their  o.'  n  sovereign. 
In  such  cases  it  was  always  presumed  that 
an  appeal  lay>  to  the  emperor,  and  instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  it  was  resorted  to 
with  effect.  But  for  all  the  purposes  which 
are  now  proclaimed  pre-eminent,  the  old 
Germanic  Empire  was  far  more  incompe¬ 
tently  constituted  than  the  present  Germa¬ 
nic  Confederation.  “  Germany”  was  abso¬ 
lutely  lost.  Even  the  imperial  dignity  was 
almost  swamped  in  the  other  titles  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  made  the  discovery  at 
Vienna,  that  the  sovereign  reigning  in  that 
capital  was  even  the  nominal  chief  of  any 
territory  besides  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  machinery  for  conducting  the  concerns 
of  the  empire  was  altogether  lost  in  the  far 
more  extensive  and  important  machinery 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  Austria  ;  and 
it  is  observed  by  a  German  writer  of  the 
last  ccntu»'y,  that  a  stranger  might  roside 
for  a  considerable  time  at  V'ienna  without 
finding  out  that  there  existed  any  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  an  imperial  Chancery  or  an 
Aulic  Council  The  imperial  dignity,  in 
fact,  had  fallen  to  the  House  of  Austria  as 
a  venerable  and  exalted  title,  but  without 
conferring  any  more  substantial  power,  or 
entailing  much  more  serious  duties,  than  a 
seat  in  the  Diet  had  conveyed  to  the  King 
of  Sweden.  When  this  titular  dignity,  at 
the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  was  transferred 
for  that  brief  and  stormy  interval  to  Mu¬ 
nich,  it  was  found  scarcely  practicable  to 
separate  the  archives  of  the  empire  at  Vi¬ 
enna  from  the  purely  Austrian  documents 
with  which  they  had  been  long  confused  ; 
and  though  this  curious  interruption  some¬ 
what  disturbed  the  doctrine  of  divine  impe¬ 
rial  right  which  had  insensibly  been  form¬ 
ed,  and  might  have  led  to  constitutional 
improvements  if  the  new  dynasty  had  been 
perpetuated,  yet  the  old  state  of  things  was 
speedily  revived  under  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
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and  the  empire  continued,  till  the  days  of 
its  dissolution,  in  the  beaten  path  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  trace. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  the  Germanic  Empire,  considered 
in  that  point  of  view  which  we  have  select¬ 
ed  as  the  most  in'^ignificant, — in  its  rela¬ 
tions,  namely,  to  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  either  as  a  nation  or  a  confederacy, — 
had  for  a  tery  long  period  ceased  substan¬ 
tially  to  exist.  It  still,  bowe*^er,  survived 
to  discharge  the  not  unimportant  functions 
to  which  we  have  referred,  of  guaranteeing 
and  preserving  an  equality  of  rights  among 
a  multitude  of  states,  of  various  constitu¬ 
tions,  dispositions,  and  extent ;  which,  if 
they  could  be  combined  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  were  at  least  associated  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  law.  But  the  dissolution  of 
even  this  shadowy  phantom  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Caesars  was  close  at  hand ;  and  it  was 
at  length  effected  under  a  coincidence  of 
circumstances  not  only  remarkable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  deriving  unusual  interest  from 
the  events  of  the  present  day,  which  openly 
threaten  a  territorial  reorganization  of  the 
continent,  as  sweeping  as  that  which  was 
projected  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
and  carried  out  mainly  by  means  of  the 
very  operation  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  first  French  revolution  communicat¬ 
ed  originally  no  such  shock  to  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  as  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  eruptions  of  the  third.  But  as  the  re¬ 
peated  collisions  of  France  and  Austria  re¬ 
sulted  successively  in  the  increased  abase¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  power,  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  became  materially  involved  in  each 
of  the  concessions  which  she  was  forced  to 
make.  Her  first  passage  of  arms  brought 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  her  secoud 
that  of  Luneville ;  her  third  that  of  Pres- 
burg.  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801, 
confirmed  definitively  to  bVance  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  been  stipulated  by  earlier  conventions. 
Such  transfer  of  territory  of  course  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  their  principalities  and  estates  a 
large  number  of  owners,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  provi^ion3  of  the  treaty  that  these  par¬ 
ties  should,  one  and  all,  receive  indemnities 
for  their  losses  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
empire.  Nor  were  the  liabilities  of  the 
imperial  territory  confined  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  claims  which  had  thus  arisen,  but 
even  the  dispossessed  princes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland 
were  referred  for  compensation  to  the  same 
source.  The  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  not 


been  legally  accepted  by  the  empire,  as 
Napoleon  had  compelled  Francis  II.  to  sign 
it  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  empire  at 
large,  without  that  warrant  which  could 
alone  authorize  such  an  act.  In  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  emergency  in  which 
the  emperor  had  found  himself  placed,  the 
Diet  did  afterwards  ratify  the  deed  ;  and 
thus  the  empire  became  bound  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  some  seven-and-twenty 
princes  whose  domains  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
The  real  mischiefs  of  this  arrangement  lay 
deeper  than  at  first  appeared.  It  was  less 
by  the  loss  of  territory  than  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  discord,  that  Germany  so  serious¬ 
ly  suffered.  Confiscation  of  course  became 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a 
fund  for  the  required  indemnities,  and  thus 
a  precedent  was  established  for  injustice 
and  rapine  which  was  very  speedily  im¬ 
proved. 

Both  precedent  and  convenience  sug¬ 
gested  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  as 
offering  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  re¬ 
sources  in  the  existing  difficulties.  But 
other  besides  these  instinctive  motives  were 
also  instrumental  in  promoting  the  decision. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  mostly 
dependent  immediately  on  the  Emperor, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  the  immediate 
supporters  of  the  House  of  Austria,  any 
diminution  of  their  number  or  power  was  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  imperial 
inlluence,  against  which  the  efforts  of 
France  were  directed,  while  the  spoils  thus 
produced  would  supply  ready  and  available 
means  for  attracting  the  secular  princes  to 
the  side  of  that  power  which  might  be  ex- 
p'^cted  to  preside  over  their  distribution. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  imperial  free  cities  As  might  very 
naturally,  however,  be  conceived,  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficulties  were  experienced  in  appor¬ 
tioning  the  various  amounts  of  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  different  claimants,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  years  immediately 
following  the  peace  was  consumed  in  these 
fatal  negotiations.  By  adroit  management 
the  P'irst  Consul  soon  came  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  what  in  reality  he  was,  the  chief  arbi¬ 
ter  in  the  proceedings  ;  and  by  the  capacity 
for  organization  which  he  di.splayed,as  well 
as  by  the  dispensation  of  advantages  which 
he  assumed,  acquired  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  that  influence  and  power  which 
presently  opened  for  him  a  road  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne.  At  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1803,  a  decision  was  pro- 
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nounced  upon  the  Inde’nnity  Question,  by 
which  some  thirty  princes  and  potentates 
were  compensated  for  their  losses  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign¬ 
ties,  and  of  forty- five  out  of  the  sixty -one 
free  towns.  Into  the  particulars  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  arran  rements  there  is  no  need  to 
enter ;  but  some  of  the  titular  promotions 
are  remarkable  as  having  conducted  to  dig¬ 
nities  enjoyed  in  the  present  day.  The 
electorates  were  made  ten  in  number  ;  and 
as  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  were  now 
united,  and  Cologne  and  Treves  had  been 
suppressed,  this  augmentation  placed  four 
electorships  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon. 
Hesse  Cassel,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
Grand  Dukedom  of  Tuscany,  under  the 
German  title  of  Wurtzberg,  were  the  states 
selected  for  the  coveted  honors.  The  first 
of  these  retains  to  the  present  time  the  tit¬ 
ular  distinction  thud  obtained ;  but  the 
second  and  third  were  advanced  to  still 
higher  rank  at  the  next  stage  of  the  per¬ 
formance  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  needless  to  offer  any  remark 
upon  arrangements  which  were  so  soon 
superseded ;  though  it  must  be  obvious  that 
such  a  constitution  of  the  electoral  college 
would  soon  have  stripped  the  House  of 
Austria  of  its  supremacy,  if  the  ancient 
fabric  of  the  empire  had  continued  to  exist. 
But  such  revolutions  even  as  those  we  have 
mentioned  were  virtually  destructive  of  its 
whole  constitution,  though  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  the  times,  they  rolled  almost  un- 
heededly  away.  The  deadly  evil,  however, 
was  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  thus  intro¬ 
duced.  The  princes  of  Germany  were 
taught  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
feet  of  a  foreign  conqueror  from  whom  all 
favors  seemed  to  flow.  They  were  fami¬ 
liarized  with  the  practices  of  confiscation 
and  rapine,  and  all  the  traditional  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  empire  were  supplanted  by 
the  suggestions  of  servility  and  cupidity. 
The  old  public  law  of  Germany — that  is  to 
say,  of  Europe — was  virtually  abrogated, 
and  states  were  left  without  any  protection 
against  the  designs  of  their  neighbors,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  they  could  find  in  their  own 
strength,  or  in  the  cipricious  patronage  of 
a  stranger.  The  effects  of  this  spirit  con¬ 
vey  a  signal  illu.stration  of  the  influence 
which  the  destinies  of  Germany  must  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  great  political  crisis,  exert  upon 
the  faic  of  Europe. 

Scarcely  were  these  new  aTrangement> 
effected,  when  a  war  which  originated  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  jealousies  they  had 


caused,  was  terminated  on  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg  supplied 
Napoleon  with  another  opportunity  of  tara- 
peiing  with  the  Germanic  body.  By  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  two  states  of  the 
greatest  importance  after  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  overtly  detached  from  the  em¬ 
pire.  Despite  the  abrupt  severance  of  in¬ 
ternational  connexions  induced  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Napoleon  had  sagaciously  contrived 
to  revive  that  traditional  alliance  which 
Bavaria,  though  a  Roman  Catholic  power, 
had  ever  tendered  to  France  against  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  this  st  ite  had  seconded  his  designs 
as  readily  as  it  might  have  seconded  those 
of  a  legitimate  Bourbon.  Wirtemberg  had 
early  followed  in  so  promising  a  track,  and 
now,  in  return  for  services  rendered  in  the 
war,  both  electors  were  exalted  to  the  royal 
dignity,  and  enriched  with  vast  accessions 
of  territory  detached  from  the  possessions 
of  Austria.  Even  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  Tyrol  was  taken  for  the  time,  to  ag¬ 
grandize  the  crown  of  Bavaria,  which  was 
thus  rendered  a  power  equal  in  importance 
to  Prussia  in  the  days  of  the  great  Fred¬ 
erick.  But  the  most  significant  provision 
of  the  compact  was  contained  in  a  clause 
which  stipulated  not  only  for  the  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  new  titles  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  but  also  for  the  entire  and  sove¬ 
reign  independence  of  the  two  new  kings, 
any  rights  of  the  imperial  supremacy  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  dismemberment  ^nd  virtual  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  act  which  is  historically  re¬ 
presented  as  closing  the  scene  was  really 
needed  to  complete  the  catastrophe. 

Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  producing 
within  the  Germanic  Empire  a  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  suitable  to  the  consummation  of  his 
projects.  His  friends  and  allies  were  seen 
exalted  to  extraordinary  rank  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  enemies,  and  states  of  every 
class  had  learnt  to  look  to  his  favor  as  the 
surest  source  of  advancement.  He  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  perpetual  discoid  by  the 
question  of  the  indemuities,at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  annihilated  the  controlling 
power  supplied  by  the  old  constitution  of 
the  empire.  The  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  now  a  scene  of  chaotic  contusion.  .  The 
newly-made  sovereigns  were  fleshing  their 
royal  powers  upon  every  minor  state  within 
their  reach.  'I'he  small  principalities  were 
all  abruptly  mediatized,  and  the  larger  were 
fighting  for  the  spoil.  The  presence  of  the 
French  troops  was  actually  felt  as  a  pro- 
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tection,  and  the  intervention  of  some  su-| 
preine  authority  was  loudly  called  for  to : 
restore  tranquillity  and  order.  At  this  crisis ! 
Napoleon  stepped  in,  and  by  the  formal  | 
dissolution  of  the  Old  Germanic  Empire  | 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  visionary  fabric, 
which  in  the  realms  of  his  imaginative  am¬ 
bition  bad  been  planned  upon  a  scale  of 
grand  ur  unknown  to  recent  ages 

The  imperial  crown  which  he  had  just 
obtained  was  below  his  own  conceptions  of 
maguificence.  Not  content  with  the  king- j 
doms  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  prospec-j 
live  dominion  of  Spain,  his  ideas  soared  j 
beyond  that  union  of  Romanesque  nations  I 
which  Family  Compacts  had  almost  realiz-| 
ed,  and  demanded  for  the  House  of  Bona¬ 
parte  something  more  than  the  mere  credit) 
of  superseding  tne  House  of  Bourbon.  He  j 
had  devised  a  system  of  empire  from  the 
moment  that  he  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
and  the  old  and  now  expiring  Germanic 
body  had  given  him  the  outlines  of  the 
model.  The  thrones  of  Holland,  Italy, 
Naples,  and  hereafter  of  Spain,  all  supplied 
from  scions  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  were 
to  furnish  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  new 
empire,  who  were  to  form  the  imperial 
council,  and  to  elect  a  new  emperor  if  ever 
the  reigning  male  line  should  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  Dependent  upon  those,  and  to  be 
formed  from  them  as  fiefs,  followed  a  host 
of  principalities  and  duchies,*  which  were 
to  be  bestowed  upon  his  most  successful  j 
servants,  and  thus  complete  the  constitu-  j 
tion  of  the  empire.  But  even  this  project,) 
which  is  thus  far  considered  by  French 
writers  as  reasonable  and  practicable,  fell 
short  of  bis  ambition,  and  he  resolved  on 
crossing  the  Rhine,  and  including  within 
his  realms  all  the  dominions  of  Charle¬ 
magne  under  a  revived  Empire  of  the  West. 

It  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
this  scheme  that  no  rival  Empire  should 
survive,  in  even  nominal  dignity,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  new  creation  ;  and  to  the  re- 

*  How  this  grand  idea  was  partially  carried  out, 
few  readers  will  require  to  be  told.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  scheme  that  the  titles  with  which 
every  European  ear  is  now  familiarizefJ,  were  cre¬ 
ated.  From  Eugene’s  kingdom  of  Italy  Napoleon 
reserved  twelve  duchies,  Dalmatia,  hiria,  Friuli, 
Cadore,  Belluno,  Cunegliano,  Ti>*viso,  Feltre,  Bas- 
sano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo.  From  Jo<«pb’s 
realm  of  Naples  he  retained  six,  Benevento,  Ponte 
C»>rvo,  Ga  la,  Otranto,  Tarenio,  and  Reggio.  In 
Massa,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  he  reserved  uthers. 
In  return  for  the  present  of  Hanover,  Piussia  sur¬ 
rendered  Neufchatel,  Anspach,  and  Bayieu.h,  the 
first  of  which  made  a  principality  for  Benhier;  and 
the  two  last  being  exchanged  with  Bavaria  for  Beig, 
supplied  a  grand  duchy  for  Murat  to  setUo  upon. 


moval  therefore  of  this  obstacle,  and  to  the 
destruction,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  was 
really  the  keystone  of  the  old  European 
system,  Napoleon  betook  himself.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  favored  him  with  unusual  op¬ 
portunities.  Austria  was  completely  pros¬ 
trate  ;  Prussia  had  confessed  her  weakness 
or  her  venality  by  a  disreputable  treaty  ; 
and  England  had  lost  Mr.  Pitt.  As  far  as 
Germany  went,  Napoleon’s  game  was  play¬ 
ed  into  bis  hands.  Neither  M.  Thiers  nor 
M.  Hardenberg,  the  two  antagonist  chro¬ 
niclers  of  these  transaciions,  deny  that  the 
intervention  of  Napoleon  was  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
though  the  former  omits  to  remark  that 
these  circumstances  had  been  created  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  Yielding,  as  it  were, 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  states,  Napoleon 
consented  to  become  the  protector  of  a  new 
German  confederation,  which  was  to  em¬ 
brace  all  those  territories  and  powers  en¬ 
joying  what  were  termed  “  incontestable 
[relations  with  France.”  The  result  was  a 
I  convention  signed  by  fifteen  states  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Bavatia,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  im¬ 
porting  an  alliance  or  union  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  France.  All  connexion 
with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  deliberately  renounced,  and  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  severed  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorship  of 
France  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine.  In  recompense 
for  this  accession,  the  seceding  states  were 
I  guaranteed  in  all  their  new  dignities  and 
I  possessions ;  and  two  of  them,  the  Elector 
of  Baden  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  dukes,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  pre- 
I  sent  day.  This  new  confederation  dealt 
I  the  death-blow  to  the  old  Germanic  Em- 
I  pire.  Half  its  fairest  provinces  were  de- 
j  tacbed  by  a  single  stroke,  and  so  many  in- 
jdeed  of  its  states  had  been  already  absorb- 
!  ed  that,  excepting  the  hereditary  territories 
I  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  now  remained 
j  only  a  few  petty  principalities  in  tbo  north, 
which,  it  was  suggested,  might  group  them¬ 
selves  round  Prussia  as  the  centre  of  an- 
1  other  confederation.  It  was  impossible  to 
•  mistake  the  true  import  of  this  transaction. 
,Fiancis  11.  at  once  discharged  all  the  re- 
I  maining  states  from  such  allegiance  as  they 
I  might  yet  conceive  to  be  due  to  him,  and 
relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  which 
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be  bad  before  aHsumed.  Thus,  after  a  tra¬ 
ditional  existence  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  expired  ;  and  though 
its  constitution,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not 
effective  for  the  advancement  of  any  na¬ 
tional  grandeur ;  yet  the  misdeeds  and 
convulsions  which  ensued  upon  its  fall  were 
sufficient  to  prove  that  with  it  was  lost  a 
powerful  guarantee  for  the  order  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  there  were  precedents  in  Germanic 
history  for  even  such  secessions  as  this, 
without  any  such  consequence  as  a  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  empire.  We  have  alluded 
before  to  the  singular  and  universal  prac¬ 
tice  of  forming  independent  confederations 
within  the  Germanic  body  ;  nor  was  there 
wanting  authority  for  the  inclusion  of 
France  in  such  a  league  for  the  express  ob¬ 
ject  of  thwarting  Austria.  The  league  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
been  just  such  an  association  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  hi.-torical  fact,  that  the  French 
contingent,  stipulated  as  available  for  this 
league,  was  actually  furnished  for  a  war  of 
the  empire,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  securing  a  victory  over  the  Turks.  But 
no  such  leagues  renounced,  either  in  terms 
or  in  spirit,  their  old  connexion  with  the 
empire,  whatever  antagonism  they  might 
confess  towards  its  chief.  Still  it  will 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  thought  probable  by 
one  conversant  with  the  history  of  these 
states,  that  even  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  wrought  such  irrepara¬ 
ble  ruin,  if  the  whole  fabric  bad  not  been 
already  shattered  to  its  base  by  the  events 
of  the  previous  years.  The  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  principal  functions  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  constitution  is  illustrated  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  arguments,  however  insincere, 
which  were  employed  at  its  dissolution.  The 
Emperor  and  the  Diet  were  declared  in¬ 
competent  to  the  protection  of  the  states. 
No  revulsion  of  feeling  was  alleged  among 
the  members  of  the  union,  nor  was  it  as- 1 
sorted  that  German  nationality  would  be 
more  efficaciously  developed  under  the  new 
arrangements.  The  duty  described  as  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  federal  authority  was  the 
preservation  of  internal  order  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ;  and 
it  was  in  default  of  such  duties  having  been 
well  discharged  that  the  seceding  states  de¬ 
clared  themselves  justified  in  seeking  more 
efficient  protection  under  a  more  powerful 
chief. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  the 


ancient  Germanic  Empire  to  a  period  when 
every  pretence  of  unity  was  at  length  dis¬ 
carded  ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
consider  this  secession  as  constituting  of 
itself  any  form  of  nationality  whatever,  or 
as  leaving  any  such  in  the  body  which  re¬ 
mained  behind.  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
proper  limits  to  enlarge  upon  the  spirit 
which  was  at  length  created  by  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  Germany  from  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  in  this 
popular  ferment  that  the  ideas  of  nation¬ 
ality  originated,  which  are  now,  after  thirty 
years’  conception,  embodied  in  so  palpable 
a  form.  That  in  the  great  settlement  of 
Europe,  which  terminated  these  convul¬ 
sions,  it  was  thought  conformable  with 
sound  and  natural  policy  to  restore  to  Ger¬ 
many  that  character  of  unity  attached  to  it 
by  tradition  or  semblance  for  so  many  ages, 
is  matter  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  readers  ;  nor  should  we  have  hesitated 
to  allude  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  as 
a  well-known  organization  of  certain  con¬ 
tinental  states,  but  for  the  recent  remark  of 
a  most  accomplished  representative  of  one 
of  these  states,  now  resident  among  us, 
that,  “Up  to  the  last  two  months  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  effective  federal  Germany  was 
scarce  known  to  the  British  public.”  It 
is  certainly  not  surprising  that  during 
period  of  profound  European  tranquillity, 
no  conspicuous  prominence  should  have 
been  given  to  the  offensive  capabilities  of  a 
confederacy  organized  especially,  like  all 
the  alliances  of  that  period,  for  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  war.  The  federative  consti- 
tution  at  present,  or  very  recently,  existing 
was  framed  with  reference  to  the  external 
action  of  the  combined  states  almost  as  ex¬ 
clusively  as  that  of  the  old  empire  had  sub¬ 
sided  to  the  mere  regulation  of  their  inter¬ 
nal  intercourse.  It  is  true  that  schemes  of 
constitutional  freedom  entered  largt^ly  into 
the  projects  of  those  surviving  states  which 
inet  in  1815  to  determine  upon  a  new  con¬ 
federacy,  but  the  main  design  had  been 
dictated  by  considerations  of  European  po¬ 
licy.  The  chief  object  of  the  act  was  to 
create  as  strong  a  power  as  could  be  conve¬ 
niently  consolidated  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  formal  dissolution  of- Napo¬ 
leon’s  confederation  had  fidlowed  on  the 
first  turn  of  fortune  in  favor  of  the  allies ; 
and  in  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
which  decided,  by  the  fiats  of  so  many  suc¬ 
cessive  lines,  upon  the  political  distinies 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
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Italy,  it  was  also  ruled  that  “  the  states  of  |  action  was  circumscribed  further  than  had 
Germany  shall  be  independent,  and  shall  j  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  the  benefit  of 
be  united  by  a  federative  tie.”  In  pursu- j  the  whole.  It  was  stipulated  tha,t  when  the 
ance  of  this  sentence,  the  act  constitutim^  I  war  had  been  declared  by  the  Confedera- 
the  present  confederation  was  drawn  up  j  tion,  no  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
and  ratified,  though  not  without  the  expe-  upon  any  separate  negotiations  ;  and  in 
rience  of  such  obstacles  as  may  well  serve  reserving  their  prescriptive  rights  of  fonn- 
for  warnings  to  the  projectors  of  the  present  ing  private  alliances,  the  states  concurred 
far  more  innovating  scheme.  The  gather-  in  accepting  the  limitation,  that  such  alli- 
ing  of  the  states  was  like  the  meeting  of  janC'*8  should  in  no  case  be  directed  against 
our  House  of  Peers  after  the  Wars  of  the  j  either  the  confederation,  or  any  individual 
Roses.  Thirty-eight  out  of  three  hundred  i  member  of  it.  The  military  arrangements 
and  fifty  sovereign  states  were  all  that  ap-  ' were  proportionately  improved.  The  con- 
peared  to  the  summons  ;  the  rest  had  been !  timrents  of  Austria  and  Prussia  amount  to 
absorbed  either  by  their  foes  or  their  friends. )  95,000  and  80,000  men  respectively  and 
So  far  was  the  new  confederacy  fram-j  the  whole  federal  army  should  muster  up- 
ed  upon  the  traditional  model  of  the  em- 1  wards  of  300,000  men,  with  800  pieces  of 
pire,  that  the  ancient  impeiial  territories '  artillery.  The  force  of  the  Confederation, 
were  alone  comprised,  and  the  Emperor  of  like  that  of  most  nations  lately,  has  cer- 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  still  en-jtainly  been  dormant;  but  the  events  now 
tered  the  league  only  as  respected  those  passing  under  our  eyes  would  appear  to  de¬ 
portions  of  their  dominions  which  had  been  monstrate  its  undoubted  vitality  It  is 
included  in  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  For  j  hard  to  conceive  under  what  form  of  state 
special  political  purposes,  the  Grand  Du-  union  the  federal  strength  could  have  been 
chy  of  Luxemburg  was  also  attached,  it  exerted  more  promptly,  at  shorter  notice, 
being  thought  desirable  to  strengthen  this  or  upon  smaller  provocation  than  in  the 
important  barrier  fortress  by  identifying  it  invasion  of  Schleswig.  If  the  dispositions 
with  the  territories  protected  under  the! of  the  sovereigns  who  constitute  the  Diet 
federal  guarantee;  and  consequently  the  [were  conformable  to  the  temper  and  opi- 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  its  new  master,  j  nions  of  the  German  people,  and  if  they 
became  a  member  of  the  confederation  i  were  honestly  to  avail  thems3lves  of  the 
in  respect  of  this  duchy.  The  King  of  |  federal  machinery  already  existing,  it  might 
Denmark  also  acceded,  in  respect  of  Hoi-  be  thought  that  the  present  constitution  of 
stein,  but  declined  to  compromise  his  te-  Germany  would  satisfy  any  reasonable  de- 
nure  of  Schleswig  so  far  as  to  enter  by  this  sires  for  nationality,  as  most  certainly  may 
title  also,  though  solicited  so  to  do.  In  I  it  be  concluded  that  it  is  more  practically 


the  arrangements  which  ensued,  the  liberal  available  for  such  purposes  than  any  which, 
views  of  the  greater  powers  were  sadly  within  man’s  memory,  ever  existed  before, 
thwarted  by  the  martinet  moiiarchs  of  VVir-  Yet  this  is  the  constitution  which  is  de- 
temberg  and  Bavaria,  who  by  their  resist-  cried  by  studious  and  thoughtful  Germans 
ance  succeeded  in  preserving  the  indepen-  as  inconsistent  with  the  suggestions  of  his- 
dent  absolutism  of  the  confederate  sove-  torical  tradition,  and  with  the  due  grandeur 
reigns  at  the  expense  both  of  the  federal  and  influence  of  a  mighty  nation.  Our 
power  and  of  popular  freedom.  Upon  the  readers  are  aware  that  advantage  has  been 
whole,  however,  with  regard  to  the  rela-  taken  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  lately 
tions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  olfered  for  political  experiments  to  com- 
Confederation  formed  no  bad  representa-  mence,  at  least  theoretically,  the  work  of 
tion  of  ancient  Germany,  and  certainly  reorganization.  Besides  certain  self-elected 
provided  for  a  far  more  eff  ictive  combina-  committees,  spontaneously  assembled  and 
tion  and  exertion  of  its  forces  than  was  dissolved,  which  have  left  liitle  more  on 
practicable.  The  supreme  visible  head  had  record  than  a  creditable  rejection  of  the 
disappeared,  but  this  was  a  loss  quite  in-  republican  and  communist  doctrines  which 
appreciable,  if  the  prerogatives  ot  the  em-  a  turbulent  minority  were  ready  to  force 
peror  were  only  to  have  remained  as  they  upon  their  acceptance,  there  have  been 
had  been  before.  A  permanent  diet  was  popular  deputations  sent  up  as  assessors  to 
established  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  that  Diet,  which  as  yet  legitimately  repre- 
of  the  confederacy  ;  and  though  each  state  sented  the  Confederation ;  and  there  has 
was  secured  in  the  most  sovereign  internal  been  a- still  more  select  conclave  entrusted 
independence,  yet  its  freedom  of  exterual  with  the  special  duty  of  drawing  up  a  new 
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constitution  for  the  projected  “  Empire,” 'more  imposing  revolution  was  never  pro¬ 
to  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Con- Ejected. 

stituent  Assembly,  or  Great  German  Par-  The  historical  deductions  which  we  have 
liament,  which  is  opening  its  sessions  as  we 'offered  will  supply  the  best  means  for  ap- 
write  these  lines.  The  draft  of  the  consti-  predating  the  character  of  this  astounding 
tution,  as  settled  by  this  “Committee  of  and  yet  hardly  unreasonable  project.  It  must 
Seventeen,”  is  now  before  us,  and  a  very  be  evident  that  the  erection  of  such  a  fabric 
sufficient  conception  of  imperial  unity  it  is  no  reconstruction  of  any  veritable  edifice, 
certainly  discovers.  |  however  it  may  be  based  on  the  legendary 

By  this  scheme  the  countries  at  present '  foundations  of  tradition.  There  is  no  re¬ 
composing  the  Germanic  Confederation,  cord,  within  the  last  six  centuries,  of  any 
including  even,  as  we  collect,  their  non- i  such  Germany  as  it  is  now  proposed  to 
Germanic  territories,  which  were  no  part  of  I  summon  into  life.  No  such  unity  or  na- 
the  old  empire,  together  with  Schleswig, !  tionality  as  is  at  present  contemplated,  can 
which  has  been  near  a  thousand  years  de-  i  be  detected  by  the  most  anxious  scrutineer 
tached,  and  the  provinces  of  Eastern  and  of  Germanic  history.  Barbarossa  scarcely 
Western  Prussia,  which  were  never  yet  possessed  nominally,  certainly  never  enjoy- 
comprised,  are  all  to  be  fused  into  one  ed  actually,  such  prerogatives  or  powers  as 
grand,  free,  fraternal  empire  of  Germany,  await  the  future  emperor  of  Germany. or  even 
the  sovereignties  at  present  existing  within  such  a  dominion.  If  the  scheme  should  be 
these  territories  being  limited  and  subordi-  thoroughly  realized,  this  monarch  will  be  sov- 
nated  up  to  the  point  which  the  perfection  I  ereign  of  a  consolidated  realm  more  formid- 
of  imperial  unity  may  be  found  to  require. '  able  than  the  kingdoms  of  Charlemagne.  His 
This  empire  is  to  be  hereditary,  and  its '  authority  will  be  limited,  it  is  true,  by  the 
capital  is  to  be  Frankfort-on*the-Maine.  i  decisions  of  the  parliament,  but  the  control 
The  emperor  of  Germany  is  to  be  maintain-  |  to  be  thus  secured  will  be  scarcely  appreci- 
ed  in  his  dignity  by  a  civil  list  voted  by  the  ■  able  compared  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
German  parliament;  he  is  to  have  the !  on  the  chief  of  the  old  empire  by  the  three 
executive  in  all  affairs  of  the  empire,  to  colleges  of  the  Diet,  and  the  three  hundred 
nominate  and  appoint  all.  officers  of  the  ^  sovereignties  of  his  realm.  The  machinery 
state,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  1  of  the  projected  constitution  will  be  effec- 
staff  of  the  national  guard.  In  the  impe-jtive,  which,  under  the  ancient  system,  was 
rial  power,  as  constituted  by  this  emperor '  never  the  case.  The  empire  succeeded  in 
and  the  parliament,  will  be  vested  all  the  J  crippling  the  action  of  the  emperor,  without 
international  representation  of  Germany !  substituting  any  efficient  executive  for  that 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  the  disposal  i  which  was  thus  destroyed.  *  But  the  parlia- 
of  the  army,  the  right  of  conducting  nego-  i  ment  now  devised,  if  it  shou’d  ever  be  really 
tiations  and  concluding  treaties,  and  of  brought  together,  will  be  a  working  parlia- 
declaring  peace  or  war.  The  parliament  is i  ment ;  and  the  powers  lodged  personally  in 
to  consist  of  two  houses — the  upper  consti-  the  emperor  by  the  new  constitution  will 
tuted  by  the  thirty-three  reigning  sovereigns  enable  a  popular  and  intelligent  sovereign 
(or  their  deputies),  by  a  deputy  from  each  to  carry  with  him,  on  any  popular  subject, 
of  the  four  free  towns,  and  by  a  comple- 1  such  an  array  of  national  force  as  has  not 
ment  of  as  many  imperial  councillors,  with  I  been  witnessed  for  centuries.  The  full  and 
certain  qualifications,  as  shall  raise  the  (thorough  realization  of  the  scheme  involves 
whole  chamber  to  the  number  of  200  mem-  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  and  ab- 
bers;  the  lower,  by  representatives  to  be  sorption  of  thirty-seven  of  the  sovereignties 
elected  by  the  people  in  fixed  proportions,  of  Europe,  including  two  of  the  greatest 
but  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  the 'powers  of  the  world,  in  a  new  and  colossal 
respective  states.  Into  the  details  of  this  i  state,  under  an  ancient  title,  but  with  such 
organization  we  need  not  digress ;  but  it  is  a  character  as  in  reality  it  never  bore 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  before.  It  implies  a  pacific  and  bloodless 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  1  conquest  ( f  as  many  kingdoms  as  fell  before 
of  supreme  and  imperial  courts  of  judica- .  the  sword  of  Caled,  for  the  consolidation  of 
ture,  with  ample  powers,  vast  fields  of  a  dominion  as  mighty  as  the  empire  of  the 
operation,  and  most  effective  machinery,  i  Caliphs.  All  the  hereditary  estates  of 
Such  is  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  new !  Austria,  all  the  hoarded  acquisitions  of 
Germanic  Empire,  and  the  reader  will  j  Prussia,  all  the  accumulations  of  territorial 
acknowledge,  we  think,  that  a  mightier  or  (capital,  all  the  fragments  of  impoverished 
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patrimonies,  corapiised  within  an  empire! 
which  has  been  thrice  within  these  titty! 
years  revolution izr-d  to  its  very  foundations,  I 
will  now  be  swept  off  and  fused  anew  in ; 
a  political  creation  of  the  most  imposing 
grandeur.  There  will  be  no  longer  anyj 
Prussia  or  Austria,  or  Bavaria  or  Baden, ' 
or  Hanover  or  Wirtemberg.  These  titles' 


sing  and  dominant  power,”  which  her  great¬ 
ness  and  local  situation  would  naturally 
insure  her,  and  as  having  lost  both  place 
and  cast  i  by  permitting  other  countries  to 
surpass  her  in  the  development  of  national 
unity.  This  rank  they  are  now  eager  to 
recover  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
advanee  which  would  be  made  towards  it 


will  disappear  from  European  negotiations,  by  the  realization  of  such  projects  as  we 
to  be  preserved  only  in  the  lucubrations  of  have  been  now  describing.  The  ‘‘  empire” 
provincial  antiquaries.  Germany  alone —  would  be  no  longer  a  nominal  union  of 
an  empire  one  and  indivisible — will  enter-  states  under  an  incompetent  visible  head, 
tain  any  relations  with  Europe.  or  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  congress  of 

We  readily  admit  our  belief  that  the  jealous  deputies,  but  a  single  united  nation, 
amelioration  of  the  popular  lot,  and  the  the  whole  and  entire  resources  of  whieh 


improvement  of  the  internal  condition  of  would  be  readily  available  under  the  direc- 
Germany,  have  been  objects  of  the  greatest  tion  of  a  powerful  executive.  There  will 
consideration  with  the  promoters  of  this  be  an  end  of  quotas  and  contributions 
movement;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  deserv-' doled  out  after  a  critical  adjustment  be¬ 
ing  remark  that  both  in  the  discussions  of  ^  tween  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  and 
1815  and  throughout  the  subsequent  pe- j  the  interests  of  the  particular  states, 
riod,  this  national  regeneration  has  always.  Whatever  force  is  possessed  by  Austiia,  or 
been  connected  with  provincial  reforms. ;  Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  or  Hanover,  will  be¬ 
lt  has  been  conceived  that  imperial  unity  come  the  force  of  Germany  alone.  All 
would  be  as  effective  against  domestic  mis-  those  national  armies  which,  even  taken 


government  as  for  external  glory.  Accord- , 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  con-  ] 
stitution,  the  supreme  imperial  power  is  to ' 
guarantee  to  each  constituent  state  all , 
those  privileges  of  popular  government 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  vainly  prom¬ 
ised — representative  assemblies,  responsible  * 
ministries,  rights  of  self-taxation,  freedom  j 
of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c.  ;  and  it! 
will  be  incumbent,  also,  upon  the  same ' 
authority,  to  assimilate  and  control,  from 
a  single  centre  of  power,  all  the  institu-1 
tions  of  the  nation,  such  as  the  customs, 
the  coinage,  the  posts,  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  modes  of  traffic  be-  j 
tween  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  the  Niemen 
and  the  JMoselle.  But,  without  charging  j 
upon  these  advocates  of  German  nationality  j 
any  detinite  purposes  of  aggression  or  con- 1 
quest,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubtful  to  \ 
any  person  conversant  with  the  arguments! 
employed,  that  it  is  the  position  of  Ger-  j 
many  amongst  European  powers — the  ex- 1 
ternal  influeno  of  the  nation  upon  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  which  has  lain  most  closely } 
to  the  hearts  of  the  agitators.  They  con-  i 
ceived  that  (jiermany,  as  a  nation,  did  not 
take  due  place  in  the  national  scale,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  isolated  provincial  in¬ 
terests  a  German  was  deprived  of  that  na¬ 
tional  dignity  which  an  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  enjoyed.  Their  imaginations 
and  their  wiitings  depict  Germany  as  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  fiom  that  position  of  a  d^pen- 


separately,  represent  some  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  hosts  of  Europe,  will  enter  but  as 
constituent  divisions  into  the  great  imperial 
army,  the  officers  of  which  will  all  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  single  man.  Such  a  force  as 
could  hitherto  only  be  collected  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts,  under  most  favoring  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  for  a  brief  season,  by  some 
unstable  and  ill-assorted  coalition,  will 
now  be  kept  permanently  on  foot  in  one 
compact  body,  and  under  one  supreme  head, 
for  the  honor  and  advancement  of  Germany. 

That  the  political  system  of  Europe 
must  be  radically  affected  by  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  as  this,  absorbing,  as  it  would  do, 
two  of  the  powers  at  present  most  influen¬ 
tial  upon  its  operations,  and  creating,  as  it 
will,  a  gigantic  nationality  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  it  is  of  course  im[)ossiblc  to  doubt. 
But,  were  it  not  for  the  invidious  and  re¬ 
pulsive  character  of  its  rudimentary  essays, 
directed  against  a  comparatively  defence¬ 
less  state,  for  questionable  purposes,  and 
under  circumstances  suggestive  of  most 
equivocal  motives,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  viewed  with  suspicion  or  ill  favor 
by  a  philosophical  politician,  whatever  mis¬ 
givings  he  might  have  respecting  the  ulti¬ 
mate  practicability  of  the  design.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  mighty  empire  which  looms  with 
its  undisooverable  destinies  in  the  East, 
and  the  turbulent  passions  which  are  seeth¬ 
ing  and  foaming  in  the  West,  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  between  the  two,  of  an  unconquerable 
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nation  for  a  discordant  and  discontented  be  thought,  perhaps,  beyond  the  duties  of 
confederacy,  may  be  conceived  as  no  bad  a  political  writer,  even  in  their  most  liberal 
security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  acceptation,  to  criticize  the  inclination  of  a 
however  the  now  popular  spirit  of  “  nation- 1  foreign  people,  or  the  qualitications  of  a 
ality  ”  may  be  caricatured  or  abused,  yet  it  foreign  sovereign,  at  such  a  period  of  their 
is  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  its  relations  as  this ;  but  as  the  name  of  the 
demands  in  so  manifest  a  case  as  that  de- 1  king  of  Prussia  has  been  openly  mentioned 
picted  by  the  patriots  of  Germany.  If  the,  in  connexion  with  this  embryo  dignity,  and 
unity  of  a  Germanic  empire  be  but  legend-  as  his  conduct  and  chances  have  been  unre- 
ary,  yet  the  unity  of  blood,  manners,  and  servedly  discussed,  wc  shall  assume  a  share 
language  is  palpable  and  existing  ;  and  it  of  the  common  license  in  commenting  upon 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  forty  millions  of  the  rumored  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  not 
people  should  be  partitioned,  in  order  that  to  mention  that  the  imperial  throne  is  actu- 
thirty  princes  may  be  preserved  in  inde-  ally  vacant,  or,  rather,  has  yet  to  be  con- 
pendence.  If  there  never  was  a  true  Ger-  structed,  and,  therefore,  that  no  parties  can 
man  Empire,  perhaps  there  always  should ,  very  well  plead  any  deposition  or  damage, — 
have  been  one.  Grant  that  the  invasion  of  we  conceive  that  no  person  conversant  with 
Schleswig  is  really  an  expedition  for  terri-  German  history  would  attempt  to  deny, 
torial  conquest — a  manifestation  of  that! that  a  change  of  succession  at  any  crisis  of 
spirit  by  which  nations  struggle  towards  a  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  is  most  entirely 
sea-board,  just  as  plants  struggle  towards 'in  accordance  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
the  light — of  that  spirit  which  impelled  constitution.  The  very  purpose  of  the  elec- 
Russia  so  steadily  arid  surely  to  Courland  tive  privilege,  in  its  most  obvious  accepta- 
and  Finnland,  yet  we  do  think  it  still  tion  and  exercise,  was  to  secure  the  most 
probable,  from  the  known  spirit  and  charac-  effective  chief  for  the  service  of  the  empire, 
ter  of  the  German  people,  that  no  ideas  of  and  the  elections  were  repeatedly  decided 
general  aggression  are  really  at  the  bottom  by  these  avowed  considerations.  'I  he  claims 
of  the  movement,  and  that  the  true  popular  of  Austria  itself  originate  in  an  application 
yearning  is  simply  for  such  a  constitution  of  these  identical  principles,  for  Rodolf  of 
as  shall  accord  with  the  instincts  of  race,  Hapsburg  could  never  have  mounted  the  ^ 
and  enable  the  voice  of  Germany  to  be  imperial  throne  but  in  virtue  of  considera- 
beard  in  its  full  tones,  instead  of  being  tioris  which  would  now  open  it  to  the  King 
split  into  the  squeaking  trebles  of  thirty  i  of  Prussia.  Even  the  requisitions  which 
provinces  The  German  movement  is  no  were  sent  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the 
mimicry  of  the  frantic  gesticulations  of '  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  made  to 
Paris.  It  originated  in  a  far  more  serious,  wear  an  air  of  plausibility  and  patriotism 
if  not  less  enthusiastic,  spirit;  and  if  it  by  reference  to  these  undoubted  institu- 
should  be  successfully  developed,  the  result  lions  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bids  fair  to  raise  the  most  effective  barrier  bable,  that  any  warrior-monarch  of  Napo- 
conceivable  against  the  outbreaks. of  French  ■  leon’s  character  would  actually  have  been 
extravagance.  !  chosen  emperor  of  mediaeval  Germany. 

However  enthusiastically  the  advocates  of  But  if  the  true  institutions  of  the  Holy 
German  nationality  may  have  perused  the  \  Roman  Empire  are  to  be  revived  with  any 
history  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  portray-  i  traces  of  fidelity,  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
ed,  by  aid  of  their  imaginations,  an  effective  I  to  gainsay  the  pretensions  of  Prussia  to 
unity  which  never  existed,  yet  they  have  her  turn  in.  the  succession.  Considering, 
been  too  sagacious  to  perpetuate  one  of  its '  indeed,  her  enormous  accessions  of  power, 
institutions  which  has  seldom  been  found  i  her  effective  rivalry  of  Austria,  her  repre¬ 
otherwise  than  detrimental,  and  which  has  j  sentation  of  nearly  all  the  maritime  and 
usually  been  set  aside  in  practice,  however  i  commercial  interests  of  Germany,  and  her 
religiously  retained  in  theory.  The  crown  i  position  as  chief  of  the  Protestant  states,  it 
of  the  Germanic  Empire  is  no  longer  to  be  j  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that,  if  the 
elective.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  here- 1  fabric  had  not  fallen  to  pieces,  the  imperial 
ditary  succession  is  thus  proclaimed,  it  is  ;  crown  would  some  day  have  found  its  way 
not  obscurely  hinted  that  expediency  re- j  to  the  House  of  Brandenburgh, — the  only 
quires  the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  from  great  family  of  the  empire,  indeed,  in 
that  family  in  which  it  was  an  heir-loom  for  which,  at  some  period  or  other,  it  has  not 
centuries,  to  some  house  more  competent  to  rested  for  a  time.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
preside  over  regenerate  Germany.  It  may  profess  any  extraordinary  sympathy  for  the 
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ambition  of  a  nation  which  has  been  forced 
np  to  a  precocious  altitude  by  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  as  that  employed  by  Prussia.  Neither 
do  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  scrutinize  the  | 
candor  or  the  consistency  of  the  policy 
really  entertained  by  the  king.  But  this 
we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
if  Frederick  William  IF.  should  step  for¬ 
ward  in  sober  earnestness,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  own  reason,  and  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  power,  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  German  people  at  a  momentous 
crisis  of  their  destinies,  and  if  the  German 
people  should  elect  him  as  the  fittest  foun¬ 
der  of  a  new  imperial  house  to  restore  the 
tranquillity,  and  establish  the  renown  of 
the  empire,  such  proceedings,  both  of  people 
and  prince,  would  be  most  precisely  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  constitution, 
and  would  be  well  warranted  (if  the  will  of  j 
a  free  people  needs  such  warrant)  by  abun¬ 
dant  precedents  from  old  German  history. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  see  how  the  revival  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  if  .such  is  the  design 
really  entertained,  could  be  more  signally 
characterized,  or  presented  with  more  his-  i 
torical  fidelity,  than  by  the  election  of  an 
emperor  from  some  new  house  to  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all 
remains  behind — the  practicability  of  this 
gigantic  scheme  ?  We  have  hitherto  ar¬ 
gued  the  case  without  any  consideration  of 
this  very  material  point,  both  because  such 
a  plan  enabled  us  to  speak  with  greater 
connectedness  and  perspicuity,  and  because 
the  intelligence  which  daily  reaches  us 
shows  that  the  scheme  will  at  least  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  a  most  resolute  ex¬ 
periment.  But  looking  at  facts,  how  is 
Germany  to  become  now  what  she  never 
succeeded  in  becoming  yet  ^  If  the  impe¬ 
diments  to  national  unity  which  formerly 
existed  now  exist  no  longer,  or  if  some  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  power  has  been  developed 
which  can  enable  them  to  be  surmounted, 
then  of  course  the  enterprise  may  be  looked 
upon  as  possible.  But  arc  either  of  these 
conditions  really  fulfilled  ?  It  appears  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
practicability  of  German  unity,  that  no  de¬ 
struction  of  any  such  unity  can  be  traced  to 
convulsions  or  violence,  but  that  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  nation,  almost  as  they  exist  at 
present,  were  formed  gradually  and  insen¬ 
sibly  as  if  by  the  natural  operation  of  poli¬ 
tical  causes.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
people  of  the  several  states  were  detained 
in  isolation  against  their  natural  bias,  by 
VoL.  XV.  No.  I.  4 


the  craft  or  despotism  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of 
separation  in  Germany  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  naturally  as  the  work  of  consoli¬ 
dation  in  other  countries ;  nor  did  any  suc¬ 
cess  attend  the  efforts  of  Charles  V.  direct¬ 
ed  towards  some  such  a  consummation  as 
that  now  projected.  The  union  of  Germa¬ 
ny  cannot,  in  our  view  of  the  circumstances, 
be  represented  as  the  revival  of  any  scarce¬ 
ly  extinct  traditions,  or  as  implying  the  re¬ 
covery  of  any  position  unhappily  lost  and 
regretted.  The  people  are  to  be  led  not 
to  something  old,  but  to  something  new. 
If  the  empire  to  be  established  were  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  1805,  the  revolution 
would  be  as  natural  as  any  revolution  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  but  if  our  de¬ 
ductions  arc  correct,  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  such  an  assumption  as 
this.  In  1805  the  states  were  sovereign, 
and  the  emperor  a  nullity  ;  but  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  the  states  will  become 
counties,  and  the  emperor  will  wield  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  the  American 
president.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
model  period  of  history  by  which  Germany 
is  to  be  now  regenerated.  In  one  disserta¬ 
tion,  reference  is  specially  made  to  the 
union  of  Colmar,  as  indicating  a  time  when 
Germany,  ‘  under  the  dominion  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  king,’  was  the  dispensing  power  of 
Europe.  But  this  Scandinavian  union  was 
solemnized  in  1397,  and  if  a  year  were  to 
be  selected  for  exhibiting  the  imperial  con¬ 
stitution  in  its  full  nullity  for  the  purposes 
in  question,  it  might  well  be  this.  One 
half,  of  Germany  was  then  arrayed  against 
the  other  half  without  even  the  pretence  of 
any  intervention  by  a  supreme  power.  The 
“  powerful  king”  Wenccslaus  was  absent  in 
his  hereditary  patrimony  of  Bohemia,  a 
residence  which  he  refused  to  leave  even 
for  the  most  urgent  business  of  the  empire^ 
alleging,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that 
an  emperor  had  no  duties  to  perform  after 
accepting  the  crown.  As  to  any  personal 
or  official  capacity  for  making  the  Germanic 
name  respected  in  Europe,  he  was  utterly 
without  a  shadow  of  either,  and  within  a 
few  months  was  dragged  disgracefully  from 
a  public  stew  and  deposed.  What  an  em¬ 
peror  was  fifty  years  afterwards  we  have 
I  already  seen  in  the  example  of  Frederick  IV. 

I  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  national  traditions  have  become 
obscure,  provincial  traditions  have  become 
palpable  and  vivid.  Even  if  a  Prussian 
I  can  be  taught  that  he  is  a  German,  he  will 
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surely  not  readily  forget  that  he  is  a  Prus¬ 
sian  too.  The  states,  if  not  as  old  as  the 
empire  in  their  several  sovereignties,  are 
old  enough  to  have  each  a  history  of  its 
own  ;  and  they  are  now  confirmed  in  titular 
dignities  and  independence  universally  re¬ 
cognized.  The  old  subordinate  titles,  per¬ 
petuating  a  traditional  subjection,  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  was  thought  an  anomalous 
and  incomprehensible  circumstance  in  for¬ 
mer  times  that  the  Elector  of  Bohemia 
should  be  a  king  ;  but  now  those  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg  are 
equally^  supreme,  and  other  princely  houses 
of  the  empire  are  proportionately  advanced. 
Each  step  in  this  direction  was  a  step  lead¬ 
ing  straight  away  from  unity.  What  too  is 
to  be  done  with  that  iir.perium  in  imperio^ 
the  Austrian  empire  r  is  there  any  exam¬ 
ple  on  record  of  such  a  territorial  and  dy¬ 
nastic  fusion  as  this  wdiole  project  must  in¬ 
volve,  excepting  as  the  result  of  a  conquest  .- 
Admitting,  moreover,  that  something  in  i 
such  times  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be  de-  j 
ducted  from  the  weight  hitherto  allowed  to : 
the  individual  inclinations  of  royalty,  and ' 
that  no  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg  will  be  now  | 
permitted,  as  in  ISlo,  to  plead  the  prepos-| 
sessions  of  a  court  against  the  voice  of  a  I 
people,  yet  is  not  the  “  nationality”  of  Ger-  | 
many  clearly  divisible  still  by  popular  classi¬ 
fications  How  are  such  countries  as  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  which  have  played  each , 
no  inglorious  or  inconsiderable  part  in  the  i 
annals  of  the  world,  to  surrender  that  indi-  j 
viduality  which  they  must  surely  feel  as ; 
strongly  as  England  or  France  ?  Are  the  ! 
states  of  Germany,  in  the  present  century,  i 
capable  of  any  more  ready  amalgamation  or 
fusion  than  the  nations  of  Christendom  ?  or 
is  a  Germanic  Empire  a  much  less  Utopian  ‘ 


that  this  whole  movement  has  been  based 
upon  commercial  speculations ;  and  that 
the  clamor  for  unity  may  be  translated  into 
a  compulsory  demand  for  the  accession  of 
certain  outstanding  parties  to  the  terms  of 
the  Zollverein.  Without,  however,  accept¬ 
ing  such  allegations  as  these,  we  can  already 
discover  that  the  pretensions  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  central  power  to  a  superintendence 
over  all  the  customs  are  exciting  great  op¬ 
position  in  the  maritime  states ;  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Germany, 
not  unfavorable  to  the  imperial  scheme,  has 
declared  for  his  own  country,  Hanover,  that 
he  does  not  see  how  this  particular  inter¬ 
ference  can  well  be  carried  out.  Neither 
will  it  be  said,  we  think,  that  the  peculiar 
clement  of  ancient  discord,  religious  dis¬ 
sent,  is  less  palpably  present  in  Germany 
at  this  moment  than  in  the  days  of  the 
j  Thirty  Years’  War.  How  is  the  intense 
Catholicism  of  Munich  or  Vienna  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  something  far  below  Pro¬ 
testantism  which  is  supplied  by  the  didactic 
schools  of  the  north  1  We  must  not  linger 
upon  this  point,  but  we  leave  those  best 
conversant  with  German  neology  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  may  be  the  state  church  or  creed, 
or  what  the  duties  of  a  mini.ster  of  public 
worship,  in  an  empire  which  will  include 
the  cities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Heidelberg, 
Lcipsic,  and  Berlin. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  recollect  that  such 
considerations  as  these  may  have  hitherto 
been  without  their  due  weight,  not  only 
from  being,  as  yet,  indistinctly  contem¬ 
plated,  but  also  from  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  which  was  attached  to  the  project 
of  unity  as  being  the  only  measure  which 
would  infallibly  secure  the  long-promised 
boon  of  free  local  institutions.  But  now 


design  than  that  attractive  vision  of  a  per-  that  the  successful  course  of  private  revo- 
manent  European  congress  They  have,  it  lution  has  placed  not  only  the  desired 
is  true,  a  common  language,  a  common  de-  constitutions,  but  something  con.siderably 
scent,  and  similar  institutions;  but  they  have  beyond,  within  reach  of  the  respective 
different  traditions,  dififerert  recollections,  populations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned 
different  names,  different  colors,  and  heredi-  whether  the  independent  states  will  be  so 
tary  enmities.  Has  the  rivalry  of  France  eager  to  forego  their  individuality.  Oinit- 
and  Spain  been  more  historically  conspicu-  ting  the  refractory  dispositions  of  certain 
ous  than  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria  r  The  second-rate  powers,  and  taking  the  case 
reception  given  by  southern  Germany  to  the  only  of  the  two  largest,  Austria  and  Prus- 
first  proposition  of  Prussian  supremacy,  im-  sia,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  terms  of 
plied  as  much  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  union  can  be  devised  w’hich  should  be  ac- 
would  be  excited  by  the  coronation  of  a  ceptable  to  both.  Austria  has  already 
new  Bourbon  at  Madrid.  made  a  very  natural  declaration,  that  she 

Again  ;  a  spirit  unknown,  at  least  in  any  will  hold  herself  bound  by  no  such  decision 
such  strength,  in  past  ages,  is  now  in  full  of  the  German  parliament  as  shall  interfere 
operation, — that  of  commercial  ambition,  with  her  sovereign  rights  in  her  own  pecu- 
It  is  even  asserted  by  some  austere  censors,  liar  empire  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
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accession  of  Prussia  depends  entirely  upon 
a  condition  to  which  Bavaria  and  the 
southern  states  are  resolutely  opposed — her 
own  promotion  to  the  supremacy.  And 
yet,  if  these  two  states,  or  if  Austria  alone 
should  stand  aloof,  the  new  empire  will  he 
little  more  than  another  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  with  less  purpose  or  prospect. 
That  the  centralization  of  the  imperial 
resources  in  a  single  chief,  and  the  heredi¬ 
tary  descent  of  this  dignity,  are  conditions 
indispensable  even  to  the  plausibility  of  the 
scheme,  we  readily  allow;  but  a  moment’s 
reflection  will  show  how  enormously  such 
conditions  augment  even  the  complications 
and  difficulties  which  were  found  scarcely 
surmountable  in  1815. 

Another  question  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  is  involved  in  the  disposition  or 
distribution  of  the  non-Germanic  countries 
appertaining  to  certain  states  of  the  present 
Confederation.  While  we  write,  a  procla¬ 
mation  has  been  issued  by  the  German 
parliament,  penned  by  Dahlmaun,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  who  has  been  so  instru¬ 
mental  a  personage  in  the  whole  movement, 
which  appears  to  conclude  that  all  non- 
German  people  inhabiting  German  federal 
territory,  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
new  imperial  population ;  and  it  especially 
and  solemnly  guarantees  them  all  due 
facilities  for  developing  their  own  ‘  nation¬ 
ality.’  Nay,  some  advocates  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  empire  have  gone  even  further,  and 
have  thrown  out  a  lure  to  Denmark,  and 
even  to  Scandinavia  entire,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  imperial  territory  to  the  pole, 
and  making  a  German  lake  of  the  Baltic. 
Hitherto,  however,  this  fusion  of  nationali¬ 
ties  appears  to  be  altogether  impracticable 
and  premature,  whatever  success  may 
attend  the  experiment  as  applied  to  Teu¬ 
tonic  states.  The  Sclavonic  countries  have 
peremptorily  repelled  the  overtures  made 
to  them  ;  and  in  Posen,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  two  divisions  of  the  population 
have  come  to  blows  with  no  other  apparent 
instigation  than  the  antipathies  of  race. 
Bohemia  has  refused  to  take  act  or  part  in 
the  German  parliament;  and  on  the  31st 
of  May  a  grand  festival  of  fraternity  was 
to  be  held  hy  all  Sclavonians,  with  no  ob¬ 
scure  reference  to  the  old  proposition  of 
consolidating  a  great  Sclavonic  empire,! 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Austria,  detached 
from  her  German  provinces,  or  even,  per¬ 
haps,  under  that  of  Russia,  might  soon 
eclipse,  and  possibly  overwhelm  its  Teu¬ 
tonic  prototype.  As  to  Scandinavia,  the 


propagandists  of  this  imperial  fraternity 
have  met  with  no  welcome  there  whatever. 
A  great  meeting  of  antiijuarians  and  his¬ 
torians — the  arbiters,  in  these  days  of 
national  destinies — was  held  at  Christiana 
last  month,  when  it  was  decided  that  every 
German  north  of  the  Eyder  was  an  intruder 
and  a  foe — that  the  nationality  of  Nor¬ 
way,  as  well  as  of  Sweden,  was  grossly 
insulted  by  the  overtures  made  to  Schles¬ 
wig, — and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  all 
Scandinavia  to  share  the  dangers  and  sa- 
crifices  of  the  struggle.  Since  that  time, 
deeds  have  shown  how  seriously  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  the  Germans  are  either 
recrossing  the  Eyder,  or  are  at  war  with  a 
coalition  of  the  north. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to 
place  our  readers  in  possession  of  some 
materials  for  comprehending  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  cause  now  at  issue  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  in  which  ayitur  pars  tertia  mundi. 
Of  our  prophecies  we  must  be  sparing,  not 
only  because  our  limits  are  already  reached, 
but  because  we  cannot  prejudge  the  acts  of 
a  parliament  which  is  but  just  assembled. 
Unfortunately,  this  supreme  deliberative 
body  appears  liable  to  the  same  interrup¬ 
tions  of  popular  violence  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  states-assemblies,  and 
Frankfort  is  scarcely  more  secure  or  tran¬ 
quil  than  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  as  regards 
the  character  and  bearing  of  the  vast  pro¬ 
ject  itself,  considered,  as  its  originators 
would  have  it  considered,  by  the  light  of 
history,  we  cannot  think  their  case  is 
proved.  We  know  of  no  such  Germanic 
Empire  as  that  which  they  would  now  cre¬ 
ate.  We  can  discover  no  such  German 
unity  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  aspir¬ 
ing.  They  take  nothin]^  from  history  but 
names.  However  grand,  or  reasonable,  or 
laudable  the  project  may  be,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  it  would  form  is  as  clearly  new 
and  untried  as  that  which  is  presently  to 
rise  under  the  constructive  hands  of  a 
French  committee.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  disadvantages  of  novelty  which  must  be 
thus  entailed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  course  of  events  has  rendered  the  Ger¬ 
manic  states  even  less  susceptible  of  any 
such  efl^ectual  fusion  than  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  at  some  period  of  the 
ancient  Empire. 
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DENMARK  AND  THE  DUCHIES  OF  HOLSTEIN  AND  SCHLESWIG. 

The  question  at  issue  between  Germany  ducliy,  extending  from  the  Slie  (or  Sclilei) 
and  Denmark,  in  regard  to  the  proper  na-  to  the  river  Eider,  was  ceded  to  Canute  the 
tionality  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  how-  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  German 
ever  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  parties  emperor,  Conrad  II.;  and  the  ancient  limits 
more  immediately  concerned,  excited  for  of  the  German  empire,  such  as  they  were 
awhile  very  little  curiosity  in  this  country,  under  Charlemagne,  were  thus  restored. 
All  that  was  known  about  it,  except  among  The  ceded  territory,  incorporated  with  the 
diplomatists  by  profession,  seems  to  be  this,  rest  of  South  Jutland,  was  thenceforward 
— that  the  German  nation  being  taken  with  included  under  that  denomination,  and  was 
a  strong  desire  to  erect  itself  into  a  single  as  much  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
state,  had  devised  plans  for  calling  in  its  crown  of  Denmark  as  any  other  province  of 
lost  tribes  ;  and  finding  that  of  these  a  con-  the  realm  with  which  it  had  language,  laws, 
siderable  portion  were  living  under  the  im-  and  customs  in  common.  1  his  state  of 
mediate  sway  of  the  Danish  crown,  that  it  things  lasted  until  the  year  1241,  when,  at 
cast  about  to  discover  good  and  sufficient  the  death  of  Valdemar  II.,  his  son  Abel, 
reasons  for  absorbing,  not  the  people  only,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  fief  of  South 
but  the  districts  which  they  inhabited,  Jutland,  laid  claim  to  the  province  as  a  free 
within  its  own  bosom.  By  and  by,  how-  and  independent  patrimonial  inheritance, 
ever,  Germany,  instead  of  consummating  After  a  severe  struggle,  Abel  was  obliged  to 
the  unity  of  which  its  philosophers  had  receive  the  investiture  of  South  Jutland  as  a 
spoken,  fell  in  all  its  parts  into  confusion,  personal,  not  a  hereditary  fief.  But  from 
Thrones  reeled,  monarchs  were  threatened,  that  period  down  to  1325  an  almost  con- 
the  will  of  the  populace  set  aside  the  re-  stant  war  was  kept  up  between  the  kings  of 
straints  of  law ;  and  violence  became  the  Denmark  and  their  powerful  vassals,  who 
only  recognized  arbiter  of  all  disputes,  contended  either  for  independent  dominion 
whether  internal  or  external.  The  Schles-  or  for  hereditary  tenure,  but  who  never 
wig  question,  heretofore  the  subject  of  lite-  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  object, 
rary  and  political  discussion  at  Copenhagen  During  these  contests  the  Dukes  of  South 
and  Berlin,  assumed  forthwith  the  character  Jutland,  as  they  were  called,  received  aid 
of  a  ground  of  war.  The  Germans  sent  out  from  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen,  the 
troops  to  achieve  by  force  of  arms  points  counts  of  Holstein,  vassals  of  the  German 
which  the  Danes  had  refused  to  concede  to  empire,  and  occupants  of  the  territory 
argument ;  and  hostilities  began  of  which  which  forms  the  present  duchy  of  Holstein, 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end,  however  anx-  One  of  these  counts,  by  name  Gerhard  the 
iously  we  have  guarded  ourselves  from  being  Great,  assumed,  at  the  death  of  Duke  Erik 
mixed  up  with  them.  of  South  Jutland,  the  guardianship  of  his 

As  soon  as  matters  took  this  form, — per-  young  son  Valdemar,  in  opposition  to  the 
baps  we  ought  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  wishes  of  Christopher  II.,  king  of  Denmark, 
became  imminent,  writers,  both  here  and  who  laid  claim  to  that  right.  In  the  war 
elsewhere,  began  to  tell  the  world  each  his  that  ensued,  Gerhard,  who  was  assisted  by 
own  story  about  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  rebellious  nobles  of  Denmark,  succeed- 
The  Prussian  minister  has  spoken  for  Prus-  ed  in  expelling  the  king  from  the  country, 
sia;  The  Times  and  others  of  our  own  and  Valdemar  w^as  elected  to  fill  the 
journals  have  given  each  its  version  of  the  throne  in  his  stead  (1326).  In  return  for 
tale.  We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  these  good  offices,  Valdemar,  who  was  then 
deal  in  our  way  with  the  subject,  and  if  we  only  twelve  years  of  age,  bestowed  the 
lead  our  readers  somewhat  back  into  past  whole  of  South  Jutland  upon  Gerhard  as  a 
history,  they  must  bear  with  the  infliction  hereditary  fief ;  and,  according  to  German 
as  well  as  they  can,  for  it  is  inevitable.  historians,  signed  an  act,  by  which  he  bound 

The  present  duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  far  himself  never  to  reunite  South  Jutland  with 
as  the  Slie,  formed  from  the  earliest  period  Denmark.  This  act,  known  as  the  Consti- 
of  Danish  history  a  province  of  the  kingdom  tutio  Valdemarianoy  though  its  very  exist- 
ot  Denmark,  under  the  name  of  South  Jut-  ence  is  apocryphal,  plays  a  great  part  in 
land.  In  1027  the  southernmost  part  of  the 'the  present  dispute  between  the  King  of 
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Denmark  and  his  German  subjects,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  latter  to  the  inseparability  of 
the  two  duchies.  But  in  1330,  Christopher 
II.  regained  his  crown,  and  Valdemar,  who 
is  not  included  in  the  line  of  the  Danish 
kings,  resigned  his  short-lived  greatness  and 
returned  to  his  fief  of  South  Jutland.  The 
latter  had  been  restored  to  him  by  Ger¬ 
hard,  who,  however,  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Denmark  a  promise  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  fief,  should  Valdemar  die  with¬ 
out  lawful  heirs.  Accordingly,  when,  in ' 
1375,  the  male  line  of  Abel’s  descendants 
in  South  Jutland  became  extinct,  the  counts 
of  Holstein  preferred  their  claim,  took  forci¬ 
ble  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  by  and  by 
one  of  them,  Gerhard  VI.,  received,  in 
13SG,  the  investiture  from  the  hands  of 
Queen  Margaretha,  who  bestowed  it  upon 
him  as  a  hereditary  but  indivisible  fief.  As 
such  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gerhard  VI. 
(the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Schleswig)  and  his  descendants,  until  the  I 
year  1460,  though  not  without  repeated  en¬ 
deavors  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Denmark 
to  recover  direct  possession  of  the  province 
which  they  had  most  unwillingly  ceded. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  the  Danish  king 
in  14 18,  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  offered 
to  Duke  Adolph  of  Schleswig.  Being  con¬ 
tent  with  his  position  as  Duke  of  Schles¬ 
wig  and  Count  of  Holstein,  he  declined  the 
proffered  honor  ;  but  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Danes  to  his  sister’s  son.  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  connected 
on  the  female  side  with  the  race  of  Danish 
kings.  Christian,  the  founder  of  the  still  i 
reigning  dynasty  in  Denmark,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  crowned  King  of  Denmark  in  1449. 
Eight  years  after  this  great  event  (1457), 
Duke  Adolph  died,  and  with  him  the  male 
line  of  the  Counts  of  Holstein  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  great  question  as  to  whether 
Schleswig,  this  old  and  important  province 
of  Denmark,  should  be  rcincorporated  with 
the  kingdom,  or  again  be  dissevered  from 
it,  was  now  to  be  determined.  In  fact,  the 
point  at  issue  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  for 
though  the  duchy  had  been  declared  a  free 
and  hereditary  fief,  the  right  of  inheritance 
was,  by  the  feudal  laws  of  Denmark  as  well 
as  of  Germany,  vested  in  the  male  line  only, 
and,  this  failing,  the  fief  ought  to  have  been 
drawn  in  as  escheated  to  the  crown.  But 
a  difficulty  was  created  by  the  fact  of  Duke 
Adolph  having  induced  his  nephew,  Chris¬ 
tian,  when  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  to  renounce  his  right  to  Schles¬ 


wig,  and  to  promise  that  the  duchy  and 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  should  never  be 
united  under  one  ruler,  i  his  renunciation 
and  this  promise  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  null  and  void  ;  for  Christian  being 
merely  akin  to  Adolph  on  the  female  side, 
had  no  lawful  hereditary  claims  upon  the 
fief ;  and  though  his  promise  ought  to  have 
been  binding  on  him  as  an  individual,  he 
could  not  dispose  in  advance  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  Instead,  however,  of  acting 
as  the  king  of  Denmark  ought  to  have 
done,  Christian  endeavored  by  underhand¬ 
ed  means  to  bring  about  that  which  he  had 
promised  should  never  take  place.  At  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  did  not  draw  Schles¬ 
wig  in  as  an  escheated  fief,  but  commenced 
negotiations  with  the  estates  of  the  duchy, 
promising  them  all  that  they  demanded  if 
they  would  but  elect  him  for  their  duke. 
This  was  done  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
estates  of  Holstein,  to  which  country  he  had 
no  kind  of  pretension,  like^iriseto  elect  him. 
He  gained  his  object,  but  not  without  great 
sacrilices,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom.  In  1460,  moreover, 
on  his  actual  election  to  the  two  duchies, 
Christian  1.  of  Denmark  declared,  by  a 
deed  which  the  Germans  denominate  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Constitutio  Valdemnrianay 
that  the  estates  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig, 
which  were  to  remain  for  ever  inseparable, 
had,  of  their  own  free  will  and  without  any 
regard  to  his  being  King  of  Denmark, 
chosen  him  for  their  duke  and  count  ;*  that 
after  his  death  the  estates  were  entitled  to 
elect  his  successor  from  among  his  children, 
or  in  case  he  had  no  issue,  from  among  his 
lawful  heirs ;  and  that  if  he  should  leave 
but  one  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  Danish 
throne,  the  estates  should  be  free  to  choose 
some  other  chief,  provided  only  he  were  of 
the  kin  and  lineage  of  the  deceased. 

Although  the  crown  of  Denmark  continued 
to  be  elective  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
after  the  accession  of  Christian  I.,  it  de¬ 
scended,  nevertheless,  as  regularly  from 
father  to  son,  as  if  it  had  been  hereditary  ; 
and  the  kings  of  Denmark  as  regularly  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
rule  of  feudal  tenure  in  these  duchies  being 
that  of  simultaneous  investiture  according 
to  the  Saxon  law,  the  lands  became  divisible 
and  sub-divisible  among  the  descendants  of 
the  house  of  Oldenburg.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Christian  I.,  two  distinct  lines, 

•  Holstein  was  not  erected  into  .a  duchy  until 
so  me  years  later. 
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the  Gottorp  (afterwards  termed  the  ducal 
line)  and  the  Segeberg,  or  royal  line,  were 
established,  the  estates  having  elected  not 
only  Hans,  the  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
but  also  Frederick,  the  younger  son  of  the 
deceased.  From  these  sprang  subsequently 
several  other  branches,  who  were  almost  all 
reigning  lords  in  the  duchies.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
their  vassals  and  co-regents  in  the  duchies 
were,  howe’^^er,  frequently  of  a  very  stormy 
nature.  For  the  question  as  to  the  tenure 
on  which  Schleswig  was  held  was  continually 
agitated,  and  it  almost  always  led  to  an 
armed  conflict.  This  ground  of  quarrel 
ceased,  however,  in  1579,  when  Schleswig 
was  declared  to  be  a  hereditary  fief ;  while 
the  sub-divisions,  which  entailed  so  many 
evils  on  the  duchies,  were  put  a  stop  to  in 
1608,  when  the  right  of  primogeniture  was 
established  in  the  ducal  part  of  Schleswig, 
and  in  1 650,  when  it  was  likewise  introduced 
into  the  royal  part  of  the  duchy.  The  re¬ 
lations  between  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
the  dukes  of  Gottorp  remained,  nevertheless, 
as  hostile  as  ever.  During  the  wars,  in 
which  the  former  were  long  engaged,  with 
Germany  and  Sweden,  the  latter  appeared 
always  on  the  side  of  their  enemies  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ducal  portion  of 
Schleswig  was  overrun  by  King  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark,  and  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  1720,  was  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
successors,  by  England  and  France,  as  a 
permanent  and  inalienable  possession. 

On  the  strength  of  the  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  Frederick  IV.  took  possession  of 
the  conquered  country,  called  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants,  by  letters  patent  of  22d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1721,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  incorporated  the  ter¬ 
ritory  with  that  part  of  the  duchy  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Danish 
crown.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  swore  for  themselves  and  for 
their  descendants  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
king  as  sovereign  lord  of  the  laud,  and  to 
his  royal  hereditary  successors,  according  to 
the  Lex  IZeqia*^  was  accordingly  taken  at 
the  castle  of  Gottorp  on  the  4th  of  vSeptem- 
ber,  1721,  by  the  estates  of  Schleswig  {i.e. 

*  The  Lex  Regia  here  alludetl  to  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  the  kinjidom  of  Denmark,  introduced  in 
1660,  and  establishing  the  absolute  power  of  the 
king  and  the  indiv.si'.ility  of  the  realm,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female 
lines,  yet  so  that  females  are  excluded  as  long  as 
there  are  any  males  of  either  branch  extant. 


the  nobles  and  prelates),*  by  the  deans 
{Prohsle)  in  the  name  of  the  whole  clergy, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  the 
landed  proprietors  not  belonging  to  the 
Ritterscha/t  or  nobles.  In  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  the  towns,  the  oath  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  county  magistrates  (  Amtmun- 
ner)  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  duke  of 
Augustenborg,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
junior  royal  branches  which  held  possessions 
in  the  duchy,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
and  Prince  of  Augustenborg  who  are  head¬ 
ing  the  present  rebellion,  tendered  the  oath 
in  writing.  In  accordance  with  the  new  re¬ 
lations  into  which  Schleswig  thus  entered 
with  the  state  of  Denmark,  the  arms  of  the 
duchy  were  quartered  with  those  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  so,  after  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years’  partial  separation,  this  impor¬ 
tant  province  again  became  an  integral  and 
indivisible  part  of  the  state.  Denmark  had, 
however,  to  carry  on  a  struggle  during  fifty 
years  more  before  she  could  consider  her¬ 
self  in  quiet  po.ssession  of  the  province, — 
which  had  cost  her  so  much  money  and  so 
much  blood,  and  which  has  now  involved 
her  in  war  with  powers  whoso  strength  and 
resources  far  exceed  her  own. 

Duke  Charles  Frederick,  who,  though  he 
had  lost  Schleswig,  still  retained  possession 
of  part  of  Holstein,  strenuously  refused  to 
recognise  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  as 
he  subsequently  married  the  grand-duchess 
Anna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  he  became  a  formidable  enemy  to  Den¬ 
mark.  In  1732,  however,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  according  to  which,  the  possession 
of  Schleswig  was  further  guaranteed  to  Den¬ 
mark.  But  Charles  Frederick,  though 
tempted  by  an  offer  of  money,  rejected  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and 
when,  some  years  subsequently,  his  son 
mounted  the  throne  of  Russia,  as  Peter  III., 
a  Russian  army  was  marched  against  Den¬ 
mark,  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  the 
emperor  to  part  of  Schleswig.  These 
hostilities  were  brought  to  a  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion  by  the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate 
prince ; — and  a  treaty  was  eoncludod  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  his  successor  Catharine 
II.,  in  1762,  and  confirmed  bv  the  E’mneror 

'7  •/A 

Paul  in  1773,  in  accordance  with  which,  the 

*  Of  the  four  orders,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  which  originally  constituted  the  estates 
of  the  duchies,  the  three  latter  had  gradually  been 
excluded  from  the  Diets,  which  were  held  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  prelates  here  mentioned  are  merely 
the  lay-directors  of  the  conventual  insti  utions 
( Stifle)  for  noble  ladies  which  exist  in  the  duchies. 
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house  of  Holstein  Kiel*  renounecd  all  claims' 
upon  Schleswig,  and  exchanged  its  posses¬ 
sions  and  rights  in  Holstein  for  the  counties 
of  Oldenburg  and  Dclmenhorsh,  ceded  to  it 
in  return  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Thus 
the  family  of  Kiel  came  into  undivided 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  while 
all  the  branches  of  the  former  house  of 
Gottorp  renounced  their  pretensions  to 
Schleswig.  On  the  di.ssolution  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  in  1806,  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  | 
which  had  until  then  been  a  fief  of  the  Ger-' 
man  empire,  was  also  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  But  it  entered 
again  into  connexion  with  Germany  when 
the  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  duchy  of 
Holstein,  became  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederation. 

The  interval  of  separation  and  struggle 
which  we  have  been  surveying,  did  not  pass 
over  Schleswig  without  leaving  deep  traces 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  in  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants.  The  denational¬ 
izing  efibrts  commenced  by  the  German 
eounts  of  Holstein,  were  continued  by  thei 
almost  equally  Germau  Dukes  of  Gottorp, 
and  part  of  the  population  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  forgotten  its  Danish  origin,  and  its 
mother  tongue,  and  preferred  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  German.  The  greater  proportion, 
however,  still  clung  with  affection  to  the  I 
language,  the  customs,  and  the  manners  cf 
their  fathers,  and  strenuously  resisted  the 
systematic  endeavors  of  the  dukes  to  eradi¬ 
cate  their  language  by  forcing  German 
pastors,  German  schoolmasters,  a  German 
judicature,  and  a  German  administration 
upon  them.  JSor  in  the  royal  part  of  the 
duchy  did  the  people  fare  much  better,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  German  dynasty  of  Denmark 
maintained,  during  many  generations,  its 
Germau  predilections.  Still,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  which  the  Danish  nation¬ 
ality  had  to  contend  with,  the  language  of 
the  Danes  prevailed  as  far  as  the  Slie  and 
in  the  town  of  Schleswig,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continues  to 
be  spoken  by  at  least  half  of  the  rural  po¬ 
pulation  at  the  present  day.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  Jutland  law  of  Valdemar  II.,  which 
is  actually  in  force  in  the  duchy,  testifies  to 
the  purely  Danish  origin  of  that  province. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1814  and 

*  So  called  because,  after  their  expulsion  from 
Schleswig,  the  dukes  had  taken  up  their  residence 
at  Kiel.  The  former  name  of  Gottorp,  by  whi  h 
these  princes  w’tre  designated,  was  also  adopted 
after  their  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Gottorp, 
close  to  the  town  of  Schleswig. 


1815,  Denmark,  having  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  been  compelled  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  France,  lost  the  little -that  war  had 
left  her.  Norway,  which  had  for  centuries 
been  united  to  her,  and  whose  people  bore 
in  origin,  historv,  customs,  and  manners, 
.a  close  affinity  to  the  Danes,  was  severed 
from  the  Danish  crown  ;  which  received  in 
mocking  compensation  another  small  slice 
of  German  territory,  a  further  addition  to 
the  number  of  its  subjects  whose  nationality 
was  in  hostile  conflict  with  that  of  its  chief 
dominions.  This  was  indeed  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Danish  crown,  that  the  German  subjects 
of  Denmark  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
feeling  the  tie  to  be  irksome,  and  evinced  a 
desire  for  a  closer  union  with  Germany. 
For  Denmark  had  been  almost  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  accumulated  misfor¬ 
tunes,  while  Germany  came  out  victorious 
from  a  great  national  struggle ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  people  of 
Holstein  should  have  been  more  desirous  to 
partake  in  the  glorious  destinies  which  it 
was  believed  were  dawning  upon  the  latter 
country,  than  to  share  in  the  slow  and 
gradual  recovery  which  seemed  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  to  the  former.  The  move¬ 
ment  which  now  began  to  manifest  itself  was 
not,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
ideas  which  were  then  afloat  in  Germany, 
for  it  originated  entirely  with  the  nobles 
and  the  German  bureaucracy,  and  was  in 
consequence  of  a  strongly  aristocratical 
character. 

The  nobles,  who  were  the  most  extensive 
and  almost  exclusive  landed  proprietors  in 
the  duchy,  were  connected  by  matrimonial 
alliances  with  the  nobility  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  German  states,  and  had  also  main¬ 
tained,  from  the  times  of  the  German  dukes 
of  Schleswig,  a  certain  connexion  with  the 
nobility  of  this  province  likewise.  The 
combination  of  the  two  created,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  corporate  body,  which  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  certain  important  privileges,  and  took 
the  title  of  the  llitterscha/t.  This  Ritter- 
schajt^  as  we  have  seen  above,  formed  one 
of  the  four  estates  of  the  duchies,  while  as 
yet  regular  diets  were  convened  ;  and  when 
these  ceased,  the  Rilterscha/t  continued 
still  to  crjoy  many  privileges,  though  its 
political  rights  were  frequently  set  at 
naught  by  the  ducal  as  well  as  by  the  royal 
branches  who  reigned  in  the  duchies.  At 
the  period  of  the  incorporation  of  Holstein, 
however,  the  Ritterscha/l  did  not  neglect  to 
give  some  signs  of  life,  by  making  reserva- 
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tions  in  their  own  favor,  to  which  a  general  feeling  that  the  duchies  suifered 
Government,  anxious  to  conciliate  public  wrong,  even  under  existing  circumstances ; 
opinion,  acceded.  In  consequence  of  this  and  that  every  measure  adopted  by  the 
arrangement,  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  were  Danes  to  uphold  their  rights  in  Schleswig 
left  to  be  managed  as  before,  under  the  was  a  direct  encroachment  on  German  na- 
same  central  government  department  as  tionality. 

those  of  Schleswig ;  which  department  Matters  stood  thus  when  the  French 
forthwith  took  the  name  of  the  Schleswig-  Revolution  of  1830  again  caused  great  fer- 


Holstein  chancery.  Hence,  in  the  course 
of  time,  resulted  a  distinct  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  bureaucracy  ;  which  again,  in  its  turn, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  an  indivisible 
Schleswig-Holstein  state,  which  now  began 
to  be  put  forward.  Claims  to  the  antiquat- 


mentation  in  Europe.  Neither  in  Denmark 
proper  nor  in  the  duchies  did  the  new  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  rights  of  a  people  to  self- 
government  pass  unheeded.  It  awakened 
in  all  sympathies  which  induced  the  king 
at  once  to  call  together  an  assembly  of 


ed  rights  of  the  llitterschaft  in  Schleswig  i  experienced  men  to  deliberate  on  the  orga- 
and  Holstein  were  revived,  and  pretensions*  nization  of  Provincial  States,- which  he  pro¬ 
to  the  inseparability  of  the  two  duchies,  posed  to  introduce.  Those  new  institutions 
based  upon  the  Constiltilio  Valdemariana  came  into  operation  in  Denmark  proper  as 
of  1326,  and  the  so-called  renewal  of  this  well  as  in  the  duchies  in  1835  ;  but  pre- 
apccryphal  act  of  Christian  1.,  in  1460,  viously  to  this,  in  1834,  King  Frederick 
were  advanced.  The  ancient  Lehns  iVexuSy  l  VI.,  disregarding  the  dangers  of  the  system, 
or  joint  rights  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  j  and  incapable,  as  it  appeared  of  under- 
Ritterschaft,  as  established  during  the  time  j  standing  the  movement  which  was  going  on 
that  the  German  counts  of  Holstein' held  in  part  of  his  dominions,  introduced  a  still 
the  fief  of  South  Jutland,  were  taken  as  the  closer  connexion  between  Schleswig  and 
starting  point;  in  addition  to  which,  it!  Holstein,  by  establishing  a  conjoint  local 
was  maintained  that  the  connexion  between !  government  for  both,  and  a  common  court 
the  duchies  and  the  kingdom  was  merely  of  appeal, — institutions  which,  though  but 
that  of  a  federative  union,  which  would  j  of  fourteen  years’  duration,  have  been  ap- 
cease  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  i  pealed  to  by  the  Separatist  party  to  prove 
male  line  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  the  right  of  the  duchies  to  form  together  an 
house  of  Oldenburg  should  become  extinct,  indivisible  state  separable  from  that  of 
and  the  crown  of  Denmark,  according  to  Denmark.  Rut  the  people  of  Denmark  no 
the  regulations  of  the  Lex  Reifia^  devolve  longer  slumbered ;  public  spirit  had  been 
upon  the  female.  The  succession  in  the  awakened,  and  the  press^  of  the  kingdom 
duchies  must  then,  according  to  the  feudal  soon  began  to  show  itself  alive  to  the 
laws  (which  it  was  taken  for  granted  existed  wounded  rights  of  the  Danish  Schleswigers, 
in  full  force),  revert  to  the  Dukes  of  Au-  a  feeling  which  grew  stronger  as  soon  as  the 
gustenborg.  The  Diet  of  Frankfort  was  matter  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  provin- 
appealed  to  on  the  subject ;  but  the  inter-  cial  assemblies,  and  the  two  nationalities 
ests  of  the  Confederation  requiring  at  that  met  in  hostile  conflict  in  that  of  Schleswig, 
time  peace,  not  strife,  the  Diet  refused  to:  A  decree  issued  in  1840,  at  the  commence- 
attend  to  the  absurd  claims  of  the  7ti7/er- ;  ment  of  the  reign  of  Christian  VHI.,order- 
scAa/V,  and  particularly  declared  themselves, '  ing  that  the  Danish  language  should  be 
in  accordance  with  truth,  incompetent  to  .used  in  the  judicial  courts,  in  the  churches, 
Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig.  j  and  in  the  schools  of  those  districts  in 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal  of  the'  Schleswig  where  it  was  generally  spoken, 
Frankfort  Diet  to  interfere,  the  favorite ;  called  forth  a  storm  of  resentment  and 
idea  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  two!  crimination  from  the  Separatist  party ;  which 
duchies  continued  to  mature  itself.  It  was  |  immediately  availed  itself  of  its  supreme 
something  that  the  right  of  appealing  to  a  j  influence  in  the  provincial  Diet  of  Schleswig 
tribunal  apart  from  the  Danish  throne  had ,  to  get  the  Danish  language  excluded  from 
been  admitted.  Time  and  their  own  assi- j  that  assembly.  From  this  moment,  also, 
duity  would  work  out  the  rest ;  and  in  the)  not  only  the  press  of  Holstein,  but  that  of 
University  of  Kiel  in  particular,  where  the  |  the  whole  of  Germany,  began  to  ring  with 
youths  of  both  provinces  receive  their  edu-i  violent  aecusations  against  the  Danes.  A 
cation,  the  chances  for  an  actual  severance!  perfect  crusade  was  preached  in  support  of 
from  Denmark  were  openly  discussed  and  I  German  nationality;  the  subject  was  laid 
insisted  upon.  The  result  was  a  very 'before  the  legislative  chambers  of  several 
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German  states;  the  right  of  Schleswig-!  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  the  same 
Holstein  to  unity  and  independence  was  [rights  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  secure 
toasted  at  public  dinners — was  sung  in  mu-  j  to  the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  And  while  urg- 
sical  societies — was  discussed  in  scientific, ing  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the  ad- 
assemblies,  and  maintained  in  pamphlets  j  ministrative  and  judicial  departments  of 
innumerable  from  the  pens  of  the  most 'the  two  duchies,  and  the  closer  union  of 
learned  antiquaries,  who  availed  themselves  Schleswig  with  the  province  of  Denmark 
with  pleasure  of  so  favorable  an  opportu-  proper,  they  always  contended  that  the 
nity  of  proving  their  erudition  and  their  Danish  duchy  ought  to  be  governed  in  ac- 
acquaintance  with  feudal  institutions,  and  cordance  with  its  provincial  peculiarities, 
betook  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  disin-  while  the  Germans  in  Holstein  should  be 
terring  the  obsolete  feudal  rights  of  the  allowed  a  full  and  free  development  of 
duchies,  and  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  their  nationality.  But  the  Separatists  would 
the  house  of  Augustenborg  to  the  succession  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  eventual  sepa- 
in  these  principalities.  In  a  word,  Schles-  ration  of  the  duchies  from  the  kingdom,  and 
wig  Holstein  and  abuse  of  Denmark  became  began  to  maintain  their  claims  in  terms  of 
the  favorite  topics  of  the  German  people ;  most  seditious  import, 
while  their  rulers — content  to  see  them  The  minds  of  both  parties  were  in  a  state 
mount  a  hobby  which  threatened  so  little  of  extreme  exasperation  when  Christian 
danger  to  themselves,  encouraged  rather  VIII.  died,  and  his  son,  Frederick  VII.,  a 
than  restrained  them  in  this  interference  in  prince  who  was  known  to  cherish  stroiig  feel- 
the  affairs  of  a  foreign  power,  whose  inter-  ings  of  Danish  nationality,  and  to  be  lib- 
nal  measures  they  had  no  right  to  control,  oral  in  his  principles,  succeeded  to  the 
That  more  important  considerations  than  throne.  The  hopes  of  the  loyal  party  in 
even  these  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Denmark  and  in  the  duchies  revived,  while 
subject  in  some  German  states  is  not  at  all  the  passions  of  their  opponents  grew  still 
unlikely,  when  we  remember  the  anxiety '  more  exasperated,  and  an  opportunity  was 
repeatedly  evinced  by  Prussia  to  induce  soon  seized  of  breaking  out  into  rebellion. 
Denmark  to  join  the  Prussian  Customs  j  Unfortunately,  the  first  act  of  sovereignty 
League,  and  the  threats  held  out  by  the  performed  by  Frederick  VII.  was  notone 
Schleswig-Holstein  movement  party,  that  in  which  he  followed  his  own  inspirations, 
should  Denmark  persist  in  holding  back,  jit  was  the  promulgation  of  the  project  of  a 
the  desired  object  might  be  accomplished  constitution  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  fa¬ 
in  spite  of  her ;  more  especially  since  the  ther,  and  based  upon  the  very  principles 
extinction  of  the  male  lino  of  the  Oldenburg  which  had  hitherto  been  followed  ;  and 
dynasty  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  which,  far  from  conciliating  the  German 
probable  occurrence,  the  Crown-prince  of  subjects  of  the  crown,  had  only  strengthened 
Denmark,  its  youngest  representative,  hav-  them  in  their  treasonable  endeavors,  while 
ing  been  twice  married  without  issue.  they  caused  the  Danish  population  to  de- 

The  machinations  of  the  Separatists  in  spair  of  ever  seeing  the  rights  of  Danish 
the  duchies,  and  the  unwise  conduct  of  the  nationality  restored. 

Danish  Government,  which  persevered  in  a  According  to  this  preliminary,  the  repre- 
weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  conciliation,  sentation  of  the  country  was  to  continue  to 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  liberal  party  in  be  that  of  estates ;  which  were  to  meet  in  a 
Denmark  proper.  These  sought  in  Scandi-  common  parliament,  and  to  hold  their  sit- 
navian  sympathies  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  ting  alternately  in  Copenhagen,  in  North 
the  denationalizing  eflForts  that  were  going  Jutland,  and  in  the  two  duchies.  The 
on  throughout  the  southern  frontier,  and  powers  granted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
longed  the  more  ardently  for  constitutional  people  were,  however,  very  limited  ;  while 
liberties,  because  they  saw  that  nothing  less  obvious  ground  of  complaint  was  established 
than  the  enlightened  and  energetic  efforts  in  this, — that  the  duchies,  of  which  the 
of  the  whole  people  could  save  the  State  population  amounts  only  to  842,000  souls, 
from  the  danger  of  dissolution.  It  must,  were  to  choose  the  same  number  of  repre- 
however,  be  said,  in  justice  to  this  party,  sentatives  with  Denmark  and  its  1,350,000 
that  notwithstanding  their  extreme  indigna-  inhabitants.  The  Danish  press  immediately 
tion  at  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Sepa-  pronounced  its  dissatisfaction  with  this  ar- 
ralists,  they  never,  in  their  turn,  sought  to  i  rangement.  It  complained  that  the  pro- 
trample  on  the  just  claims  of  their  oppo-1  vinces  of  the  state  of  Denmark,  in  which 
nents,  but  steadily  desired  for  tho  German  1  the  king  is  the  sole  representative  of  sov- 
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ereign  power,  should  have  a  parliament  in 
common  with  the  purely  German  duchy  of 
Holstein,  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  and  as  such  subject,  in  some 
measure,  to  a  sovereign  assembly,  in  which 
the  King  of  Denmark  possesses  only  one 
vole  to  thirteen,  and  which,  in  accordance, 
with  a  fundamental  law,  not  only  deter¬ 
mines  the  external  position  and  relations  of 
its  members,  but  also  exercises  a  certain 
control  over  their  internal  affairs.  And  it 
further  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  ano¬ 
maly  of  causing  the  representative  assembly 
of  the  sovereign  and  independent  state  of 
Denmark  to  meet  every  fourth  time  in  a 
province  which,  being  partially  subject  to 
another  authority,  would  thus  be  able  in  a 
certain  measure,  to  control  its  deliberations 
and  proceedings.  Such  glaring  errors  had 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Danish  people 
to  elicit  strong  expressions  of  disapproba¬ 
tion,  while  the  Separatist  party  in  the . 
duchies  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  were  equally  dissatisfied,  and 
declared  at  once  their  determination  never 
to  submit  to  the  incorporation  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  with  that 
of  Denmark  proper.  A  few  quotations 
from  an  article  dated  Schleswig-Holstein, 
in  the  Augsburqer  AlUjemeine  Zeitung,  will 
show  better  than  any  words  of  ours  from 
what  point  of  view  these  matters  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Germans : —  i 

“  We  have  now  for  ten  years  straggled  against 
Danish  nationality.  Most  persevtringly  have  we 
demanded  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should  fulfil , 
those  conditions  on  which,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  he  became  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
and  now  he  offers  us  a  conslituiion,  which  is  but 
an  incorporation  of  4he  duchies  with  Denmark.  | 
We  shall  be  lost  for  Germany.  We  are  called  | 
upon  to  deliberate  on  the  organization  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  which  does  not  recognize  our  German  right 
of  independence  (S'e/bstand/gi-eiO.  But  this  shall 
not  be.  We  wish  the  Danes  joy  of  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Lex  Regia;  but  we  demand  that  the 
Danish  king  shall  swear  to  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  duchies  before  he  undertakes  to  change 
their  constitution.  The  Agnates  (the  princes  of 
Augustenborg)  will  not  submit  to  a  constitution 
which  deprives  them  of  their  future  prospects ; 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  German  Diet  will 
not  this  time  look  quietly  on  while  a  member  of 
the  Confederation  is  torn  away  from  it,  and  the 
whole  military  position  of  Germany  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger :  for  of  what  avail  is  the 
whole  sea-coast  from  Holland  to  Russia  without 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  ?  Schleswig-Holstein  is 
the  handle  of  the  sword  which  Germany  is  to 
throw  into  the  scales  of  fate  on  the  northern  seas. 
Will  she  look  on  calmly  while  it  is  wrested  from 
her  hand  V* 


Both  parties  acted  in  accordance  with 
their  views — both  protested  against  such  a 
constitution  as  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
royal  re.script.  Meanwhile  the  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  movements  which  are  still  going 
on  in  Germany  followed.  These  circum¬ 
stances  exercised,  of  course,  an  immense 
infiuence  on  the  course  of  events  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  party  feel¬ 
ing  sure  of  the  support  of  Germany,  took 
up  a  very  bold  position.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  Rendsborg,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
in  which  some  members  voted  for  Schleswig- 
Holstein  being  at  once  proclaimed  a  free 
and  independent  state,  but  which  finally  de¬ 
termined  upon  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  and  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
duchies.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  apprised  of  these  movements, 
and  acting  in  harmony  with  the  population 
of  Denmark  proper  and  the  Danish  portion 
of  that  of  Schleswig,  resolved  to  urge  upon 
the  king  decisive  measures,  and  demanded 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry  (one  of 
whom.  Count  Tharl  Moltkc,  a  Holsteiner, 
was  strongly,  and  we  believe  justly,  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  connected  with  the  disaf¬ 
fected  party),  before  the  delegates  from 
the  Separatist  party  should  arrive.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  a  deputation,  followed  by  an  im¬ 
posing  multitude,  not  of  raving  fanatics  or 
wild  theorists,  but  of  respectable  citizens 
of  all  classes,  proceeded  ^o  communicate  to 
the  king  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
enthusiasm  was  great  when  they  returned 
with  his  majesty’s  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
he  felt  with  them  how  necessary  it  was  that 
in  the  hour  of  danger  he  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  who  enjoyed  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  and  that  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  his  ministers.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Rendsborg  deputation  the  next  day,  they 
found  that  a  newandrcsponsibloministry  had 
already  been  formed.  It  consisted  of  men 
of  distinguished  talent,  who  had  for  some 
^  years  been  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  spirit  by  which 
'  it  was  animated  became  apparent  when  the 
king  in  person  made  them  aware  that  he 
j  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to 
incorporate  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  with  the 
^  German  Confederation.  His  majesty  in¬ 
formed  them,  likewise,  that  while  he  desir¬ 
ed  the  indissoluble  union  of  Schleswig  with 
Denmark,  through  a  common  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  was  determined  to  secure  the  well- 
1  being  of  that  province  by  extended  provin- 
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cial  institutions,  he  was  disposed  to  grant 
tO'  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  as  a  German 
federal  state,  a  free  constitution,  with  a 
separate  government,  military  armament, 
and  exchequer ;  and  that  he  would  use  his 
best  endeavors,  as  soon  as  the  fitting  time 
should  arrive,  for  the  institution  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  German  parliament.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  there  has  been  nothing  but  love  and 
confidence  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  his  Danish  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Separatist  party,  b.fore  the 
Rendsborg  deputation  could  return  to  Hol¬ 
stein,  having  heard  of  the  nomination  of  a 
new  and  liberal  ministry,  and  feeling  that 
they  could  now  only  succeed  by  force,  threw 
off  the  mask,  nominated  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own,  and  proclaimed  that 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  that  the  king,  being  held  under 
restraint,  the  Prince  of  Augustenborg  was 
authorized  to  take  the  command  of  the 


Sharing  in  this  noble  sentiment,  the  king  has 
renounced  the  fourth  pait  of  his  yearly  in¬ 
come.  He  has  ordered  the  royal  plate  and 
the  royal  collection  of  medals  to  be  taken 
to  the  mint,  in  order  to  mitigate  as  much 
as  possible,  by  personal  sacrifices,  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  war  must  entail  upon  the 
country ;  and  his  first  act  after  returning  to 
the  capital  was  to  send  the  whole  of  his 
guards  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  trust  him¬ 
self,  without  even  a  sentry  at  the  palace- 
gate,  to  the  love  of  his  subjects. 

The  progress  of  events  since  we  began 
this  paper  has  been  both  rapid  and  decisive. 
Several  sharp  encounters  have  taken  place, 
in  which  the  Danish  troops,  though  out¬ 
numbered  and  over- matched,  have  well  sus¬ 
tained  the  ancient  glory  of  their  race  ;  and 
Sweden  andRussia,  not  unmindful  of  old  en¬ 
gagements,  are  beginning  to  speak  out,  and 
making  preparations  for  more  than  a  re¬ 
monstrance.  We  blush  while  we  acknow- 


duchies  in  his  name.  By  this  ruse  the  re¬ 
bels  were  enabled  to  gain  over  part  of  the 
troops  in  the  duchies,  and  to  get  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Rendsborg.  But  the 
king  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 
these  proceedings  than  he  concentrated  an ; 
army  in  Schleswig,  and,  proceeding  at 
once  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  gave  the! 
lie  to  these  idle  pretences.  The  royal 
troops  soon  occupied  the  whole  of  Schles- 1 
wig,  and  order  would  have  been  re-estab- ; 
lished,  had  not  Prussia,  with  several  of  the' 
minor  German  States,  in  open  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation 
and  of  the  law  of  nations,  marched  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  the  male-contents,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and 
induced  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  openly  to! 
espouse  their  cause.  The  Danish  people, 
on  the  other  side,  feeling  that  the  king  had 
entered  with  sincerity  into  their  views, 
have  flocked  with  touching  enthusiasm 
round  his  standard  ;  and  both  king  and 
people  have  proved  in  the  hour  of  severe 
trials,  that  their  patriotism  was  not  the 
mere  ebullition  of  a  momentary  excite¬ 
ment.  The  confederated  armies  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  already  marching  into  the  heart 
of  Denmark,  which  the  heroism  of  her  sons, 
succumbing  to  an  overwhelming  superiority 
of  number,  have  been  unable  to  close  alto¬ 
gether  against  them ;  but  not  a  Dane  har¬ 
bors  a  thought  of  yielding  to  the  unjust 
claims  of  the  enemy.  The  people  know 
that,  single-handed,  they  cannot  conquer 
in  so  unequal  a  contest ;  but  if  Denmark  is 
to  fall,  she  will  fall,  they  say,  with  honor. 


ledge  that  what  they  are  doing  England 
ought  to  have  done.  The  guarantee  which 
Russia  and  Sweden  gave  was  equally  given 
by  us,  and  it  is  little  to  our  honor  that  we 
should  have  exhibited  such  exceeding  re¬ 
luctance  to  redeem  the  pledge.  But,  in 
truth,  our  foreign  policy,  both  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  and  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
must,  more  or  less,  expose  us  to  the  charge 
of  caring  for  no  treaties  except  such  as 
bear,  either  favorably  or  otherwise,  upon 
our  own  commerce.  What  can  England 
do,  burdened  as  she  is  with  a  debt  which 
not  only  suflPers  no  diminution,  but  goes  on 
continually  augmenting  itself  1  la  it  not 
the  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  the 
nation  to  pay  for  a  war  which  alone  ope¬ 
rates  with  Lord  John  Russell  to  restrain 
him  from  seeking  redress  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  from  Spain }  And  can  we, 
who  shrink  from  a  contest  with  so  feeble  a 
power,  commit  ourselves  to  a  trial  of 
strength  which  may  perchance  bring  more 
than  Germany  upon  our  backs  }  Still,  let 
justice  be  done  to  all  parties.  Though  we 
have  not  armed  in  defence  of  Denmark,  we 
are  ready  to  mediate  between  her  and  her 
invaders.  Will  she  accept  such  mediation 
now }  W'e  doubt  it  exceedingly.  The 
Scandinavian  blood  is  hot.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  sea-kings  are  still  powerful 
I  upon  their  own  element ;  their  northern 
allies  are  marching  to  their  support  ;  and 
■  war,  of  which  the  tide  is  already  turned, 

'  will  soon  cease  to  be  distasteful  to  them, 
j  We  believe  that  they  will  prevail,  not  only 
I  in  re-annexing  Schleswig  to  the  monarchy, 
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but  in  depriving  Holstein  of  privileges 
which  she  has  grossly  abused.  We  cannot 
object  to  this  now.  The  appearance  of  a 
British  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  three 
months  ago  would  have  prevented  it  all ; 
but  we  can  have  no  right  to  protest  now 
against  results  which  our  own  supinencss 


has  hurried  forward.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  if  success  go  with  the  right,  Den¬ 
mark  will  surely  prevail ;  and  seeing  that 
we  can  offer  no  more,  we  here  bog  to  ten¬ 
der,  both  to  her  and  to  her  allies,  our  best 
wishes  in  the  contest  on  which  they  have 
entered. 


From  Bentley’s  MitccII&ny. 
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In  spite  of  a  fiercely-contested  reputa¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  name  which  would  more 
spontaneously  present  itself  as  that  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  authors  than  the 
name  of  Bulwer.  If  you  were  speaking  to 
a  foreigner  on  the  subject  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  Bulwer’s  would  be  the  first  name  which 
both  of  you  would  pronounce.  Wordsworth 
or  Tennyson  would  suggest  themselves  if 
you  were  speaking  of  pi.ets  ;  Sheridan 
Knowles,  if  you  were  speaking  of  Drama¬ 
tists  ;  Grote  or  Hallam,  if  you  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  historians  ;  Carlyle  or  John  Mill,  if 
you  were  speaking  of  thinkers;  Macaulay, 
if  you  were  speaking  of  reviewers  ;  Dickens, 
if  you  were  speaking  of  comic  genius  or 
popularity ;  but,  we  repeat,  if  the  subject 
were  English  literature  in  general,  the 
name  that  would  inevitably  come  first  would 
bo  Bulwer.  Twenty  years  of  success  have 
widened  and  legitimized  his  claims  to  that  I 
preeminence  ;  twenty  years  of  various  labor 
have  exhibited  his  versatile  power.  If  he  i 
has  lost  something,  in  intensoj  he  has 
surely  gained  more  than  he  has  lost  in  ex- 
tenso.  He  has  given  us  the  flippant  novel, 
the  slang  novel,  the  historical  novel,  the 
philosophical  novel,  and  the  metaphysical 
novel  ;  he  has  written  tragedies,  plays,  and 
a  comedy ;  he  has  written  Grecian  history 
and  Edinburgh  Review  articles ;  poems 
and  pamphlets ;  satires  and  e.ssays.  What 
living  writer  has  shown  such  versatility  } 
What  living  writer  has  better  deserved  suc¬ 
cess  }  Criticize  each  of  these  productions 
as  severely  as  you  will — they  are  open  to  it 
— but  do  not  forget  that  each  work  is  but  a 
section  of  a  large  circle.  A  guinea  may  be 
a  more  valuable  coin  than  a  crown  ;  but  he 
is  a  richer  man  who  has  fifty  crowns,  than 
he  who  has  but  one  guinea. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  an 
estimate  can  be  made  of  Bulwer’s  true 


worth.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  his 
intellect  is  obviously  mellowing  into  richer 
ripeness  with  every  succeeding  year.  He 
has  gone  on  so  steadily  improving,  and  so 
healthily  developing  his  mind,  that  we  yet 
await  new  manifestations  of  his  power. 
Though  precocious  in  success,  his  may  turn 
out  a  late  mind.  Burke  and  Dryden  are 
glorious  examples  of  what  we  mean.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  feel  that  no  judgment 
can  as  yet  be  definitely  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  he  has  not  yet  given  us  the  measure 
of  his  stature. 

Far  more  ajjreeable  will  it  be  to  trace  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  successful  career.  The 
interest  attached  to  the  author  will  cast  its 
reflex  light  upon  the  simplest  details. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  genealogy.  On  the 
maternal  side  it  is  tracejible  as  far  back  as 
Sir  Robert  de  Lytton,  of  Lytton,  in  Derby, 

!  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Henry  IV. 
j  The  Knebworth  estates  have  been  in  the 
[family  possession  ever  since  Henry  Vll. 
j  On  the  paternal  side  Burke  will  tell  you 
how  Tyrus,  or  Turold  de  Dalling  enfeoffed 
of  the  lordships  of  Wood  Dalling  and  Byn- 
ham,  by  Peter  de  Valoins,  who  held  those 
lands  from  William  the  Conqueror,  founded 
the  house  of  Bulwer.  Those  curious  in 
such  matter  have  only  to  turn  to  Burke’s 
Commoners  of  England,  and  there  will  find 
pages  of  information.  From  the  foregoing 
details  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  of 
“  Pelham”  has  reason  to  pride  himself 
upon  his  birth  ;  and  no  one  who  calmly 
contemplates  the  influence  of  race,  will 
sneer  at  such  a  source  of  satisfaction  It 
may  provoke  the  ire  of  sturdy  radicals  who 
“  sprang  from  nothing,”  and  are  ostenta¬ 
tiously  “  not  ashamed  to  own  it,”  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  perfectly  stupid  scion  of  an 
ancient  house,  smoothing  his  straw-colored 
moustache,  and  talking  of  the  “  supeieiotci- 
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ty  of  u^ank  aud  family,” — it  may  gall  the 
aristocracy  of  nature”  to  notice  noodles 
relying  solely  on  their  parchments  for  es¬ 
teem  ;  but  when  a  man  has  other  titles  to 
our  admiration,  no  one  will  grudge  him  a 
reasonable  pride  in  his  descent. 

This  remark  is  made  to  deprecate  mis¬ 
construction  when  we  say  that  Bulwer  has 
created  no  small  amount  of  not  undeserved 
ill-will  by  a  certain  Walpole-foppery  of 
wishing  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  than  as  an  author.  It  is  a  foppery] 
which  sits  very  ungracefully  upon  him. 
There  are  few  authors  of  any  station  who 
have  worked  harder  or  reaped  more  sub¬ 
stantial  pudding  and  praise  from  their 
labors.  VV' hy,  then,  this  otiose  assumption 
of  superiority  —  this  impatience  of  Grub 
Street  ?  It  was  surely  ill-judged  in  him 
to  exchange  his  celebrated  name  of  Bulwer 
for  the  perfectly  insignificant  name  of  Lyt- 
ton,  however  superior  the  latter  may  be  in 
the  pages  of  Burke,  or  in  the  annals  of 
Hertfordshire.*  Macaulay  admirably  says 
that  posterity  has  refused  to  degrade  the 
name  of  Bacon  into  that  of  Lord  Verulam  ; 
in  the  same  way  Bulwer’s  contemporaries 
studiously  refuse  to  call  him  Lytton.  At 
Knebworth,  or  in  Parliament,  the  name 
may  be  given  to  him  ;  but  no  one  talks  of 
him  except  as  Bulwer. 

To  return.  He  comes  from  a  learned  as 
well  as  a  gentle  stock  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Richard  VVarburton  Lytton,  was  a 
remarkable  scholar,  and  apparently  a  pro¬ 
digious  pedant,  for  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  play, 
and  was  astonished  at  not  being  able  to 
find  actors  for  it.  Parr  (him  we  mean  of 
the  dirt,  dogmatism,  and  Greek,  not  him 
of  the  “  Life  Pills,”)  thought  this  Richard] 
Lytton  unsurpassed  as  a  Latinist ;  and  we 
suppose  that  is  an  authority  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted.  This  Hebrew  dramatist  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Paul  Jodrcll,  also 
a  dramatist  of  an  Oriental  turn,  though  he 
wrote  in  ponderous  English.  Well  do  we 
remember,  in  our  school  days,  sitting  under 
a  primitive  tent,  (constructed  of  cricket- 
bats  and  silk-handkerchiefs  ! )  in  company 
with  Sir  Richard’s  descendant,  reading  ore 
rotundoy  those  amazing  tragedies  which  his 
ancestor  had  published,  and  thinking  them 
superb — they  had  such  long  words  ! 

“  Immured  in  Susa’s  adamantine  tombs,” 
was  a  line  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  it  has 

*  A  doubt  arises  in  our  minds  as  to  whether,  per¬ 
haps,  this  change  of  name  was  a  condition  of  his 
inheriting  the  Knebworth  property.  Should  this  be 
so,  the  atove  objection  will  go  for  nothing. 


graven  itself  upon  our  memories.  That 
word  “  adamantine”  was  so  majestic,  and 
so  grandly  incomprehensible  to. us. 

Sir  Richard  Jodrcll,  though  he  wrote 
such  adamantine  tragedies,  was  a  remark¬ 
able  man,  a  great  Greek  scholar,  member  of 
the  Grecian  Club,  and  worth  a  passing  re¬ 
membrance  as  the  host  of  Rousseau.  Peace 
be  to  his  manes!  He  achieved  at  least 
something  in  dramatic  literature  ;  he  had 
one  admirer  out  of  his  family  !  Could  his 
spirit  but  have  looked  into  that  silken  tent, 
and  seen  amidst  indiscriminate  pastry  the 
reclining  form  of  his  intense  admirer — 
could  he  but  have  heard  his  quarto  tragedy, 
and  very  (juarto  iambics,  spouted  into  the 
sultry  summer  air,  his  “  last  infirmity,”  his 
“  sacred  lust  of  praise,”  would  have  been 
satisfied. 

The  two  striking  events  in  Bulwer’s  ear¬ 
liest  life — at  least  that  he  remembers — 
were  first,  the  recitation  to  him  of  Pope’s 
Homer  and  the  Percy  Ballads,  by  his  mo¬ 
ther,  together  with  some  tales  in  verse  of 
her  own  composition.  To  his  mother  he 
owes  much  ;  aud  in  one  of  his  dedications, 
we  forget  which,  he  afiectionately  mentions 
his  obligations.  Mrs.  Lytton  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman ;  a  strange  combination  of 
business,  talent,  and  natural  literary  taste 
and  ability. 

The  second  event  was  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  which  brought  all  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  books  into  the  house  ;  a  perfect 
deluge  of  literature  !  The  whole  house, 
from  parlors  to  attics,  was  crowded  with 
them;  they  were  even  strewed  upon  the 
floors.  Bulwer,  then  having  just  begun  to 
read,  was  allowed  to  range  unrestrictedly 
amidst  their  solemn  solitudes, — to  shake 
from  them  the  dust  and  cobwebs  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  extract  from  them  what 
nutriment  he  could.  He  formed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  passion  for  them  ;  and  read  with 
equal  avidity  what  he  could,  and  what  he 
could  not  understand.  Who  shall  calculate 
the  effect  of  such  reading  upon  the  young 
and  eager  mind } 

He  went  to  various  schools,  and  speaks 
of  Dr.  Hooker’s,  Rottendean,  as  the  best. 
The  doctor  grounded  and  prepared  well. 
From  thence  he  went  to  two  private  tutors, 
the  first  of  whom,  Wallington  of  Ealing, 
published  for  him  some  poems  and  transla¬ 
tions,  written  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen.  The  second  tutor.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Ramsgate,  lived 
in  a  house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Bul¬ 
wer’s  grandfather,  and  was  therefore  not 
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without  interest  for  him.  Dr.  Thompson 
prepared  him  for  Cambridge  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  his  pupil’s  bent  was  not  scholas¬ 
tic.  It  was  here  that  he  first  read  Rous¬ 
seau,  who  produced  a  powerful  impression, 
— an  impression  very  traceable  in  Falkland, 
which  was  written  between  sixteen  and  se¬ 
venteen,  and  more  or  less  traceable  through¬ 
out  his  writings.  In  the  mixture  of  the  ideal 
with  the  sensual,  and  of  the  rhetorical  with 
the  logical,  we  see  in  Bulwer  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  ;  the  presence  of  other  facul¬ 
ties,  however,  prevents  our  calling  him  a 
disciple. 

History  also  became  a  passion  with  him ; 
and  before  "oing  to  Cambridge  he  had  care- 
fully  gone  through  most  of  the  original  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  History  of  England.  He 
made  a  complete  abridgment  of  it  down  to 
the  reign  of  George  HI.  for  his  own  use. 
He  went  up  to  Cambridge  unusually  young; 
first  to  Trinity,  and  then  as  a  fellow  com¬ 
moner  to  Trinity  Hall. 

The  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself 
naturally  made  him  at  first  determine  to 
read  for  honors.  He  says  he  was  led  away 
from  this  by  two  counter  attractions,  to 
which,  before  specifying  them,  we  venture 
to  add  a  third,  viz.,  a  naturally  discursive 
energy  which  could  not  be  restrained  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  “  reading  up  ”  for  honors  ; 
and  the  imperious  demand  of  other  facul¬ 
ties,  which  such  reading  could  not  call  into 
play.  The  two  causes  he  specifies  are  these  : 

1.  The  love  for  metaphysics  and  old 
English  literature.  He  belonged  to  a  club 
set  up  for  the  purchase  of  old  English 
books,  of  which  Whewell,  then  an  eminent 
fellow,  and  now  Master  of  Trinity,  and 
Professor  Malden,  were  the  heads.  Me¬ 
taphysics  were  somewhat  fashionable 
amongst  the  young  thinking  men,  and  the 
usual  appendage  of  political  economy  was 
not  neglected.  2.  The  Union  Debating 
Society,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
fame.  A  brilliant  little  club  it  was,  and 
has  turned  out  considerable  men,  to  wit, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  ;  the  present 
Earl  Grey;  Kennedy,  the  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  Ord,  who  died  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  Praed,  the  wit,  and  thought  to 
be  the  best  speaker;  Cockburn,  Charles 
Buller,  and  Charles  Villiers.  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  there  was  published  a  lit¬ 
tle  book  called  “  Conversations  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  which  pleasantly  reflected  the 
spirit  of  that  debating  club,  and  in  which 
Bulwer  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  At 
the  Union  he  was  considered  a  fair  speaker,  = 
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but  not  first-rate  ;  pretty  much  what  is  to 
be  said  of  his  parliamentary  career.  He 
threw  more  information  into  his  speeches 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  was  held  to  be 
a  sort  of  authority  on  English  History. 
He  was  subsequently  made  president  of  the 
society.  To  give  the  reader  some  higher 
notion  of  this  society  than  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  debating  club,  we  may  mention,  that 
Macaulay,  even  after  having  taken  his  de¬ 
gree,  came  up  from  London  to  speak  there. 

The  biographer  who  will  one  day  treat  of 
this  subject  in  full,  will  have  a  pleasant 
picture  to  paint  of  these  college  days,  this 
club,  its  members,  and  its  influence  upon 
Bulwer.  No  such  task  is  .ours  ;  so  wc  pass 
on. 

During  his  last  year  he  tried  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  prize  poem.  The  subject  was  Sculp¬ 
ture.  He  gained  the  prize,  and  doubtless 
congratulated  himself  upon  being  a  poet. 
Let  it  be  a  matter  of  consolation  to  future 
mediocrity  !  Let  not  henceforth  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prize  poet  look  upon  himself  as  irre¬ 
trievably  lost.  He  can  name  Bulwer,  and 
say.  He  too  gained  a  prize,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  you  see  he  has  turned  out  a 
considerable  man. 

Bulwer  took  his  degree,  and  went  abroad. 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  during 
the  long  vacation  he  travelled  on  foot  over 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England,  with 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  eager  for  adventure.  In  these  ram¬ 
bles  he  picked  up  materials  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  used  in  his  novels.  No  better 
school  for  experience  and  reflection  than 
that. 

Among  his  adventures  should  be  placed 
the  time  he  lived  with  the  gypsies,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  celebrated  hero  of  the  law¬ 
less  kind,  a  gentleman  who  rose  against  the 
“  conventions”  of  society,  and  had  several 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  Government. 
From  him  Bulwer  picked  up  some  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  sort  of  life  pictured  in 
“  Paul  Clifford,”  and  the  slang  used  in 
“  Pelham,”  and  other  works. 

The  mention  of  this  recalls  a  delicious 
story  told  of  Pierce  Egan,  who,  on  some 
one  speaking  of  Bulwer,  said,  “  Yes,  yes, 
Bulwer’s  a  very  clever  fellow,  I  dare  say ;” 
then  adding,  with  exquisite  self-reference 
and  pity,  “  but,  sir,  his  knowledge  of  flash 
is  very  superficial  P"* 

While  at  Paris,  before  he  came  of  age, 
he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  “  Pelham.” 
The  idea  of  this,  he  says,  was  taken  from  a 
hint  in  Madame  de  Stael,  that  a  character 
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both  gay  and  sentimental  is  always  popu¬ 
lar  ;  and  a  little  also  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “  Humorous  Lieutenant.”  Bul- 
wer  has  always  been  accused  of  having 
drawn  “  Pelham  ”  from  himself ;  but,  al¬ 
though  there  does  appear  some  show  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  this  prevalent  notion,  we  believe  that 
it  admits  of  another  explanation.  “  Pelham” 
really  was  modelled  after  an  intimate  friend, 
now  living,  a  curious  compound  of  learning 
and  frivolity,  of  daring  courage,  and  dandy¬ 
ism.  He  had  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  had  seen  and  reflected  upon  life  ; 
and  ho  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  his  younger  friend  and  admirer.  Bul- 
wer  was  his  second  in  two  duels,  and  had 
every  opportunity  for  studying  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  consequently  for  drawing  it. 

But  there  must  have  been  some  strong 
sympathy  between  them  ;  in  the  young  ad¬ 
mirer  there  must  have  been  something  of 
that  union  of  frivolity  and  learning  which 
characterized  bis  hero.  Without,  there¬ 
fore,  supposing  “  Pelham  ”  to  have  been 
drawn  from  himself,  we  may  assume  that 
Bulwer  recognised  in  himself  the  elements 
he  has  there  combined. 

The  publication  of  “Pelham”  in  1828, 
marks  the  first  step  in  his  brilliant  career. 
It  was  not  successful  at  first,  and  “  moved 
slowly,”  to  use  the  technical  phrase  ;  but  in 
this  clever  world  of  ours,  cleverness  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  in  a  little  while,  and 
“  Pelham”  made  a  “  sen.sation.”  Bulwer 
“  found  him.self  famous.”  His  book  was 
road  by  every  body,  was  largely  imitated, 
and  through  successive  editions  has  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  read,  up  to  the  present  time. 
How  many  novels  are  there  which  have 
withstood  twenty  years  of  criticism  ? 

Before  the  publication  of  “  Pelham,” 
however,  we  have  to  place  his  leaving  Paris, 
and  travelling  alone  on  horseback  through 
a  great  part  of  France. 

On  returning  to  England  ho  published 
“  Falkland,” — his  first  serious  appearance 
in  print.  That  “  Marriage  with  the  Muse  ” 
was  followed  by  his  marriage  in  real  ear¬ 
nest  ;  about  which  no  more  need  here  be 
said.  Shutting  himself  up  in  Woodcote  in 
Oxfordshire, — a  lonely  place,  surrounded 
by  beechwoods — he  studied  hard.  Meta¬ 
physics  principally  occupied  him.  After 
long  floundering  in  its  bewildered  and  be¬ 
wildering  swamps,  he  finally  withdrew  him¬ 
self  from  all  further  search,  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  nothing  satisfactory  was  to  be 
found  therein  ;  at  least,  that  he  could  find 
no  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  foot. 


and  was  weary  of  splashing  up  mud  and 
water  about  him. 

In  that  year  he  published  “  Pelham,”  as 
mentioned,  and  the  “  Disowned  ”  in  1829. 
“  Devereux  ”  followed.  In  1830  appeared 
“  Paul  Clifford.” 

He  had  then  removed  to  town,  and  had 
taken  his  scat  in  Parliament  for  a  close  bo¬ 
rough,  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  swept  away  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  figure  the  popu¬ 
lar  novelist  would  make  amongst  senators. 
A  brilliant  display  he  did  not  make  ;  but 
neither  did  he  fail.  His  name  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  in  Hansard,  but  when  it  does  it  will 
always  be  found  on  the  side  of  liberal  and 
enlarged  views.  An  orator  he  is  not,  but 
his  speeches  arc  worth  attention.  He 
brought  forward  the  motions  for  a  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  state  of  the  drama,  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  excellent  bill  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  copyright.  The  first  mo¬ 
tion,  after  long  debating,  ended  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  advertisement  and  stamp  duties 
on  newspapers.  In  some  speeches  on  that 
question,  he  threw  out  hints  for  a  penny 
postage,  and  the  conveyance  of  books  by 
post — both  of  which  have  been  subsequently 
carried  out. 

To  finish  what  has  here  to  be  said  on  his 
parliamentary  career,  let  us  add,  that  after 
the  Reform  Bill  he  came  in  for  Lincoln,  for 
which  he  sat  till  the  Parliament  before  the 
present.  His  best  speeches  arc  those  on 
taxes  on  knowledge.  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Irish  Church,  and  one  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  last- 
named  was  printed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Emancipation,  and  was  looked  upon  as  his 
most  effective  speech.  It  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  at  the  time. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
longer  parliamentary  career,  we  know  not, 
for  he  had  just  made  way  in  the  House, 
and  secured  a  hearing  when  he  left  it.  Now, 
seeing  that  he  has  generally  failed  in  his 
first  efforts,  and  succeeded  only  after  fail¬ 
ure,  one  is  tempted  to  assume  that  had  he 
persevered  he  would  have  achieved  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  speaker.  His  first  novel  was  a 
failure,  his  first  satire  was  a  failure,  his  first 
drama  was  a  failure,  his  first  poems  were 
failures — so  were  his  first  speeches,  but  he 
outlived  the  failure  and  was  rising  into  suc¬ 
cess  when  he  stopped  short. 

In  1832,  he  published  “  Eugene  Aram,” 
one  of  his  most  powerful  and  popular  ro¬ 
mances.  He  then  undertook  the  Editor- 
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ship  of  the  “  New  Monthly  Magazine,” 
which  flourished  under  his  care  as  a  Maga¬ 
zine,  but  did  not  flourish  so  well  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  The  best  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  were  subsequently  collected  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ‘‘  The  Student.”  He  wrote 
also  some  capital  articles  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,”  among  which  the  most 
striking  and  memorable  was  one  on  the 
“  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown.” 
While  on  the  subject  of  articles,  let  us 
mention  his  contributions  to  the  “  London,” 
and  “  London  and  Westminster  Reviews,” 
when  under  the  editorship  of  John  Mill: 
those  on  the  “  Philosophy  of  Fiction,”  on 
“  Gray,”  and  on  the  “  Court  of  Queen 
Anne,”  are  worth  reprinting. 

“  Eugene  Aram  ”  vras  followed  by  “  Go- 
dolphin ;  or.  The  Oath,”  published  anony¬ 
mously  in  1833  ;  and  in  the  same  year  by 

England  and  the  English,”  and  “  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  Rhine.” 

After  two  years’  active  editorship,  the 
“  New  Monthly”  was  given  up.  He  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  turn  its  pleasant  pages  into  a 
critical  and  political  organ  of  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  nature,  and  the  attempt  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He 
dreaded  also  the  effect  of  constant  periodi¬ 
cal  writing  upon  his  own  style  and  thoughts. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  editor 
and  critic,  he  was  above  all  petty  feelings 
of  rivalry,  and  was  solicitous  that  his  con¬ 
temporaries  should  be  favorably  reviewed 
in  his  pages — in  fact,  he  reviewed  most  of 
them  himself.  He  did  all  ho  could  to  show 
the  latent  power  in  D’lsraeli,  and  the  great 
promise  in  Tennyson ;  and  was  the  first 
who  drew  notice  to  Elliot,  whose  “  Corn 
Law  Rhymes”  were  published  in  London 
on  the  strength  of  that  review  (they  had 
before  appeared  roughly  at  Sheffield)  ;  and 
was  the  first  to  review  Monckton  Milnes. 
An  elaborate  review  of  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  constant  defence  of  Scott’s  beauties 
may  also  be  read  there. 

With  the  “  New  Monthly”  off  his  hands, 
he  determined  on  going  to  Italy.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  Italy  upon  his  whole  culture  is  very 
striking :  it  marks  a  new  era  in  his  intellec¬ 
tual  development,  as  plainly  as  it  did  in 
that  of  Goethe.  Like  Goethe,  he  too  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  art,  so  to  speak,  which  he  breathed 
there,  and  which  enters  very  largely  into 
all  his  works  written  after  that  visit.  Ri- 
enzi  was  inspired  by  Rome.  Moving 
amidst  the  lingering  shadows  of  that  an¬ 
tique  world  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse 


to  recreate  the  figures  which  had  made  the 
ground  so  sacred.  At  Naples  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  “  Last  Days  of  Pom¬ 
peii.”  It  was  in  Italy  that  he  was  first  led 
to  think  of  the  drama,  and  wrote  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  “  Cromwell” — whether  suggested 
by  Victor  Hugo’s  famous  “  drama” — or 
whether  Rienzi  called  up  the  figure  of  that 
far  greater  tribune  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
say.  “  Cromwell”  was  never  published, 
but  F ox  gave  an  eulogistic  review  of  it  in 
the  “  London  and  Westminster  in  spite 
of  which  Bulwer  destroyed  it,  as  not  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  stage. 

The  “  Last  Days  of  Pompeii”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1834,  and  the  town  was  delighted 
with  its  gorgeous  pictures.  Why  has  not 
some  ingenious  writer  thought  of  turning  it 
into  a  ballet  ?  The  “  scenic  effects”  in 
which  ballets  indulge  are  here  given  pro¬ 
fusely. 

In  1835,  Rienzi  appeared ;  and  some¬ 
where  about  this  time,  we  believe,  “  Leila ; 
or,  the  Siege  of  Granada”  He  then  wrote 
the  “  Duchess  de  la  Valiere,”  which  strug¬ 
gled  through  nine  nights  of  bad  acting,  and 
was  finally  withdrawn  as  an  admitted  fail¬ 
ure.  It  is  said  to  be  his  favorite  play,  being 
more  poetical  in  structure  and  diction  than 
the  others. 

If  he  failed  with  his  “  Duchess,”  he  took 
ample  revenge  with  his  “  Lady  of  Lyons” 
— written  in  ten  days — the  most  attractive 
play  of  modern  times ;  his  “  Richelieu,” 
also  a  good  play ;  and  his  amusing  comedy 
of  “  Money,”  written  at«the  baths  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  sent  to  England  in  letters. 
The  “  Sea  Captain,”  though  it  was  played 
often,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  failure.  In 
1 837,  the  first  two  volumes  of  “  Athens :  its 
Rise  and  Fall,”  appeared.  It  had  been 
slowly  growing,  and  bears  evidence  of  care¬ 
ful  composition ;  but  the  simultaneous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Thirlwall,  and  the  information 
that  Grote  was  occupied  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  made  him  relinquish  the  design  of  com¬ 
pleting  it.  On  this  point  we  may  quote  the 
comment  of  a  recent  reviewer  of  Grote’s  His¬ 
tory.  “  If  it  he  true,”  he  says,  “  that  Bul¬ 
wer  shrinks  from  the  completion  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  book  on  ‘  Athens,’  because  he  fancies 
that  the  ground  is  already  occupied,  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  him  that  such  a  supposition 
is  perfectly  erroneous  ;  that  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  need  of  his  and  of  other  men’s  works  ; 
that  such  a  supposition  would  have  infinitely 
more  plausibility  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  history  than  to  those  more 
stirring  times  which  he  has  undertaken  id 
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depict.  His  work  is  written  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader  not  the  scholar ;  this  alone  gives 
it  a  distinctive  position*  True  it  is  that  his 
reputation  in  the  lighter  fields  of  literature 
has  damaged  the  reputation  of  his  history ; 
because,  while  his  reputation  as  a  novelist  is 
against  him  with  scholars,  the  nature  of  his 
work  is  against  him  with  a  majority  of  his 
old  readers.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  opinion  respecting  its  merit  by 
those  who  have  read  it,  which  v\'e  have  done 
three  times.  It  should  not  be  left  a  frag¬ 
ment.”* 

For  the  reviewer’s  comfort  it  may  be 
added  that  half  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  work  has  been  long  written,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  word  may  influence  the  author  to 
finish  it. 

After  the  publication  of  “  Athens,”  Bul- 
wer  undertook,  in  company  with  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  edit  the 
“  Monthly  Chronicle.”  The  first  number 
was  promising,  and  contained  three  papers 
by  Bulwer,  one  of  them  the  beginning  of 
“  Zicci,  a  tale,”  subsequently  re-written  as 
“  Zanoni.”  But  the  second  number  was  a 
choke-pear.  Never  was  there  such  a  block 
of  dulness  tumbled  forth  upon  the  public : 
the  crash  frightened  away  subscribers,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Bulwer  gave  up  the 
hopeless  concern. 

In  1837,  “  Maltravers”  appeared,  and 
again  the  cry  was  raised  that  Bulwer  had 
pourtraycd  himself ;  the  critics  not  trou- 1 
bling  themselves  to  reconcile  the  contradic¬ 
tion  of  his  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Pelham  and  Maltravers ! 

In  1838,  “Alice;  or,  the  Mysteries,” 
concluded  “  Maltravers.”  It  was  held  by 
him  to  be  the  most  matured  of  all  his 
works ;  whether  he  would  say  so  now  may 
be  a  question. 

He  had  enjoyed  himself  by  another  expe¬ 
dition  on  foot,  travelling  over  a  great  part 
of  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  England  which 
he  had  not  seen  before  :  so  that  the  readers 
of  his  novels  will  be  able  to  account  for  the 
roving  propensities  of  his  heroes,  and  will 
see  from  whence  he  has  derived  his  love  of 
scenery,  and  the  out-of-door  freshness  which 
he  contrives  to  throw  over  so  many  descrip¬ 
tions. 

In  1841,  appeared  “Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing  ;”  in  1842,  “  Zanoni,”  and  “  Eva,  and 
other  Poems  ;”  in  1843,  the  “  Last  of  the 
Barons.”  Then  came  the  “  Translation  of 
the  Poems  of  Schiller,”  with  its  well-writ- 
ten  memoir,  and  the  “  Life  of  Laman 
*  West.  Rev.  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  381. 
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Blanchard,”  somewhat  querulous  and  un¬ 
healthy  in  its  tone.  The  pamphlet  on  the 
“  Water  Cure”  and — if  we  are  to  call  it  hi.s 
— the  “  New  Timon”  followed. 

In  1846,  came  “  Lucretia,”  the  work 
which  displays,  perhaps,  the  greatest  power 
of  all,  though  the  impression  it  leaves  is 
disagreeable.  In  1848,  we  have  to  register 
“  King  Arthur,”  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  his ;  the  “  Caxtons,  a  family  picture,” 
now  publishing  in  “  Blackwood,” — also  an 
assumption,  but  very  confidently  assumed 
by  those  who  profess  sagacity  in  such  mat¬ 
ters;  and,  finally,  “Harold,  the  Last  of 
the  Saxon  Kings,”  which  he  avows,  and 
which  he  may  be  proud  to  avow. 

We  may  conclude  this  catalogue  of  his 
works  by  one  or  two  traits  interesting  to 
literary  aspirants.  The  first  is  that  he  has 
worked  his  way  to  eminence, — worked  it 
through  failure,  through  ridicule.  His  fa¬ 
cility  is  only  the  result  of  practice  and  stu¬ 
dy.  He  wrote  at  first  very  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty ;  but  he  resolved  to  master 
the  stubborn  instrument  of  thought,  and 
mastered  it.  Ho  has  practised  writing  a.s 
an  art,  and  has  re-written  some  of  bis  es¬ 
says  (unpublished)  nine  or  ten  times  over. 

Another  habit  will  show  the  advantage 
of  continuous  application.  He  only  works 
about  three  hours  a  day, — from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  one, — seldom  later.  The  even¬ 
ings,  when  alone,  are  devoted  to  reading, 
scarcely  ever  to  writing.  Yet  what  an 
amount  of  good  hard  labor  has  resulted 
from  these  three  hours !  He  writes  very 
rapidly,  averaging  twenty  pages  a  day  of 
novel  print. 

Courage,  industry,  and  perseverance  are 
qualities  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
high  aims  and  distinguished  abilities.  The 
results  have  been  adequate.  His  career  is 
honorable  to  himself,  and  a  lesson  to  men 
of  letters. 

One  remark  must  be  made  before  con¬ 
cluding,  and  that  is  upon  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  man’s  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  letters,  as  illustrated  in  Bulwer’s 
career.  He  has  avoided  an  error  which  is 
!  all  the  more  common  because  the  public 
encourages  it.  The  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  any  one  department  is  always  looked 
on  with  suspicion  if  he  attempt  another. 

I  People  are  reluctant  in  giving  credit  to 
various  accomplishments.  They  will  admit 
your  superiority  on  one  point — it  does  not 
I  affect  their  self-love ;  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  superior  to  you  on  others : 

;  but  if  you  attempt  to  prove  your  superiority 
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on  other  points,  you  invade  their  domain  ] 
and  irritate  their  complacency.  “  Why  ( 
doesn’t  he  stick  to  liis  novels  V”  says  the  i 
historian  ;  “  Why  does  ho  attempt  the  dra-  ] 
ina  says  the  dramatist ;  “  How  absurd  i 
to  fancy  himself  a  politician  !”  exclaims  i 
the  M.P.  It  is  thought  to  he  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  man  is  versatile,  has  many  i 
faculties,  and  employs  them  :  the  public 
like  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  one  special 
topic.  Division  of  labor  is  the  grand  thing : 
if  you  have  made  pins’  heads,  content  your¬ 
self  with  that,  and  do  not  venture  upon 
points. 

Accordingly  we  see  men  always  working 
the  mine  where  they  once  discovered  gold, 
and  afraid  to  dig  elsewhere.  They  re¬ 
peat  themselves.  All  their  works  are  but 
changes  of  name  and  costume.  Like  sculp¬ 
tors  who  having  once  carved  from  mar¬ 
ble  a  statue  which  has  been  admired,  they 
continue  taking  casts  from  that  statue  in 
different,  and  often  indifferent  material. 

Not  thus  has  Bulwer  worked.  When 
once  ho  has  done  a  thing,  he  has  done  with 
it ;  new  blocks  of  marble  lie  before  him, 
new  creations  are  wrought  from  them. 
Having  once  written  a  “  Pelham,”  he 
writes  no  more  uandy  novels  ;  having  once 
written  a  “  Rienzi,”  he  writes  no  more 
“  Tribune’’  novels.  “  Athens”  follows  the 
‘‘  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,”  and  “  Maltra- 
vers”  follows  “  Athens.”  He  gives  no  re¬ 
petition  of  the  ‘‘  Lady  of  Lyons,”  though 
urged  by  actors,  managers,  and  public. 
He  writes  just  as  the  impulse  urges  him, 
not  as  a  clamorous,  foolish  public  wishes. 
Into  various  spheres  of  activity  he  throws 
his  active  mind,  and  always  with  new  re¬ 
sult.  A  resolute  diver,  he  plunges  into  the 
dark  ocean,  struggles  amidst  the  waves, 
and  rises  each  time  with  a  new  pearl.  The 
amount  of  wealth  he  has  thus  accumulated 
should  always  be  estimated  when  his  career 
is  spoken  of.  tie  has,  we  say,  obeyed  his 
own  impulse  :  the  olatoog  has  been  within, 
not  without.  Although  he  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  anxious  about  pleasing  the 
public  and  writing  for  effect,  he  has  only 
done  so  in  the  matter  of  form.  He  has 
chosen,  to  please  himself ;  he  has  written, 
to  please  the.  many. 

This  double  tendency  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  the  remarkable  mixture  in  him 
of  the  real  and  ideal.  Two  conflicting  ten¬ 
dencies  are  observable  in  his  mind :  one 
towards  the  vague,  tbe  grand,  and  ideal ; 
the  other  towards  the  concrete,  the  palpa¬ 
ble,  and  real.  He  is  half  an  enthusiast, 


half  a  man  of  fashion ;  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  recluse  student  he  adds  the  habits 
and  tendencies  of  a  Inan-about-town.  The 
mixture  is  more  remarkable  than  harmoni¬ 
ous.  His  soul  springs  aspiriugly  to  the 
skies,  but  is  clogged  with  too  much  earth, 
and  falls  down  again  after  an  ineffectual 
effort.  It  may  bo  said,  indeed,  that  his 
ideal  tendencies  give  a  refinement  and  ele¬ 
vation  to  his  works,  which  would  otherwise 
be  too  worldly,  too  slang,  and  too  sarcas¬ 
tic  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  his  works  would  gain  in  force,  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  harmony,  if  he  had  been  more  de¬ 
cidedly  ideal  or  more  decidedly  real  in  his 
tendencies. 

He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  faculties  ;  long  as  the  list  of 
his  w  orks  now  is,  few  will  assert  that  he  has 
given  his  dernier  mot,  and  we  may  yet  have 
to  welcome  a  series  of  more  perfect  works 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  produced.  May 
he  have  all  health  to  write  them!  Courage 
ho  does  not  want ;  for  however  sensitive  he 
may  be  to  obloquy,  he  never  suffers  it  to 
divert  him  from  his  path  ;  and  as  for  the 
carpings  of  critics  he  can  console  himself 
with  the  grave  words  of  Tacitus,  “  scitis 
enim  magnam  illam  ct  duraturam  cloquentim 
fainara  non  minus  in  diversis  subselliis  pa- 
rari  quam  suis;’’  or,  in  the  apt  illustration 
of  Johnson,  “  Dame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  ; 
unless  it  be  struck  at  both  ends  of  the  room, 
it  will  fall  to  the  ground.” 

Death  of  Zschokke. — The  celebrated  German 
writer,  Henry  Zschokke.  died  on  the  ‘iTth  of  June, 
at  Aarau,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  78ih  year  of  his 
age.  His  name  fills  no  mean  page  in  the  annals  of 
!  German  literature  and  Swiss  history.  A  native  of 
^  Magdeburg  in  Prussia,  Zschokke  commenced  life 
,  by  joining  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  after- ' 
I  wards  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Frankfort- 
^  on-the-Oder.  After  many  years  of  travels  and 
•  varied  adventures,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  educa- 
5  tion  of  youth,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Switzerland 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  political  ser- 
’  vices  to  Switzerland  w'cre  important,  and  he  ever 
■  after  considered  it  as  his  adopted  countr}'.  For  the 
}  last  forty  years  he  resided  in  his  peace! ill  retreat  at 
j  Aarau  ;  whilst  his  pen  almost  unceasingly  brought 
forth  works  of  philosophy,  history,  criticism,  and  fic¬ 
tion.  The  mere  enumeration  of  his  productions 
)  would  considerably  exceed  the  limits  of  his  sketch. 

They  belong  to  the  pure  .school  of  classic  German 
g  literature,  and  his  histories  of  Bavaria  and  Switzer¬ 
land  remain  as  noble  monuments  of  talent.  His 
^  beautiful  tales  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
-  language.  His  chequered  liie  had  endow-ed  him 
e  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
.  tions ;  and  few  waiters  in  any  age  or  country  have 
’  more  largely  contributed,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  to  entertain  and  improve  their  fellow  men. — 
I,  Morning  Chronicle. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Reriew. 

CHARLES  LAMB— HIS  GENIUS  AND  WRITINGS. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamh^  including  his  Life  and  Letters.^  collected  into  one  volume. 
Moxon. 


Early  in  the  present  century,  there  was, 
every  Wednesday  evening,  in  very  humble 
quarters  in  the  Temple,  a  snug  little  re~ 
iiniony  to  which  one  would  rather  have  been 
admitted  than  to  any  dozen  brilliant  con¬ 
versaziones  which  London  could  offer. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  it  had  none  of  the  attractions  of 
wealth,  of  fashion,  or  of  celebrity.  It  was 
never  chronicled  in  the  Morning  Post. 
What  was  said  and  done  there,  afforded  no 
food  to  idle  on  dits.  No  magnificent  flun¬ 
kies  lined  the  staircase,  and  roared  your 
name  from  one  to  the  other,  trumpeting 
your  arrival.  You  were  not  ushered  into 
a  blaze  of  light,  amidst  jewels,  plumes,  and 
rustling  dresses,  crowding  beneath  chande¬ 
liers.  It  was  a  very  small  room,  dimly 
lighted,  modest  in  its  appearance,  the  walls 
graced  with  an  engraving  or  two,  and  a 
famous  head  of  Milton,  the  possessor’s 
pride.  A  quiet  rubber,  the  solemnity  of 
which  was  from  time  to  time  relieved  by 
quaint  “  quip.s,  and  cranks,  and  wanton 
wiles a  plain  clay  pipe  ;  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese — perhaps  oysters  ;  a  foaming 
tankard  of  porter ;  a  glass  of  ginger  wine, 
and  a  glass  or  so  of  grog :  these  were  all 
that  hospitality  could  offer,  but  they  were 
offered  hospitably.  The  champagne  was  in 
the  talk — and  to  hear  them  was  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  any  entertainment. 

The  guests  were  various,  but  all  “choice 
spirits.”  There  you  might  see  gentle 
George  Dyer,  as  scholarly  and  simple  as 
Parson  Adams.  There  also.  Manning, 
with  his  burning  ardor,  and  great  mathe¬ 
matical  science.  There  Leigh  Hunt,  with 
overflowing  animal  spirits,  quoting,  mis¬ 
quoting,  punning,  and  criticizing — bold,  yet 
timid  ;  his  audacity  in  speculation  always 
restrained  by  constitutional  timidity,  which 
made  him  do  away  (in  a  parenthesis)  with 
the  very  purpose  of  his  opinion.  There  his 
fierce,  irascible,  dogmatic,  acute,  honest- 
hating,  honest-loving,  paradoxical  friend 
Hazlitt,  by  turns  giving  vent  to  some  poli¬ 
tical  vehemence,  and  to  some  delicate  criti¬ 
cism  on  painting — describing  with  gusto, 
and  analyzing  with  startling  acuteness. 
There  also  Coleridge,  fat,  florid,  indolent. 


dreaming,  silver-haired,  and  silver-tongued, 
pouring  forth  rivers  of  talk,  on  the  banks 
of  which  grew  lovely  wild  flowers  of  all 
kinds ;  discoursing  blandly  and  poetically 
on  all  the  “high  arguments”  which  can 
interest  mankind,  but  coming  to  no  definite 
conclusion  on  any  one  of  them  :  always  in¬ 
tending  to  accomplish  great  works,  never 
writing  them  ;  weak,  selfish,  and  dreamy ; 
his  fascinating  talents  somewhat  tinged 
with  moral  cant ;  a  great  powerless  power, 
an  amorphous  genius.  There  Wordsworth, 
rough  in  manner,  stern  in  morals,  cold, 
prosing,  didactic,  but  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  poetic  glory  ;  having  left  his  mountains 
for  a  few  weeks  of  London  fog  and  social¬ 
ity.  There  Godwin,  the  audacious  theo¬ 
rist,  dreaming  of  perfectibility  and  political 
justice  ;  cold,  grave,  and  oracular ;  utter¬ 
ing  paradoxes  with  the  passionless  air  of 
deliberative  wisdom ;  rigid  at  the  whist 
table  ;  admitting  no  aristocracy  but  that  of 
letters ;  receiving  all  opinions  opposed  to 
his  own  with  silent  scorn  and  exasperating 
superiority ;  unmoved  by  the  convulsions 
of  society;  “a  ruler  of  the  spirits — the 
central  calm  at  the  heart  of  all  agitation.” 
There  Talfourd,  then  a  struggling  barrister 
and  flowery  essayist,  soon  to  become  an 
eminent  barrister  and  flowery  poet.  There 
also  Holcroft,  the  author  of  the  “Road  to 
Ruin,”  having  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  to  an  eminent  position  in  the 
world  of  letters— having  passed  the  strang¬ 
est  and  most  chequered  of  lives ;  the  son 
of  a  hawking  pedler,  always  roaming,  al¬ 
ways  changing  his  means  of  livelihood ; 
now  employed  as  an  infant  to  lead  a  don¬ 
key  to  the  coal  pit,  there  to  get  it  loaded, 
and  then  conduct  it  home ;  now  taken  as  a 
stable  boy  at  a  trainer’s,  there  to  store  up 
materials  for  “  Goldfinch  ;”  now  setting 
up  a  school  with  one  scholar ;  now  trying 
to  be  a  cobbler  ;  now  joining  strolling  play¬ 
ers,  and  at  last  succeeding  as  a  dramatic 
author  ;  marrying  four  wives  ;  indicted  for 
high  treason  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds, 
owing  to  the  arbitrary  measures  “  when 
George  the  Third  was  king acquitted,  but 
ever  afterward  damaged  in  reputation,  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  as  an  “  acquitted  felon  ;” 
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and  now  finally  having  passed  through  all 
these  vicissitudes,  and  settled  into  old  age, 
still  writing  feeble  comedies,  translating 
from  the  German,  and  dabbling  in  pictures. 

The  central  figure  of  this  group — the 
host,  who  numbered  all  these  various  men 
of  genius  and  talent  as  his  friends,  and  who 
differing  from  all,  yet  sympathized  with  all, 
was  Charles  Lamb,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  set. 

Charles  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thee  justly  dear 
For  rarest  genius,  for  sterling  worth, 

Unchanging  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere, 
And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth.” 

So  sang  Robert  Southey,  with  more  truth 
than  felicity  ;  and  so  would  every  heart  re¬ 
spond.  As  a  writer,  whose  place  is  for  ever 
conquered  in  our  literature  ;  and  as  a  cha¬ 
racter,  full  of  piquant  contrast  and  matter 
for  study,  we  shall  not  be  blamed,  we  trust, 
for  occupying  the  reader’s  time  for  a  brief 
while,  in  endeavoring  to  present  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  genius. 

“  Die  Gestalt  des  iMenschen^'*  says 
Goethe,  “  ist  der  T'ext  zu  allem  was  sich 
uber  ihn  empjinden  und  sagen 
This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Charles 
Lamb.  The  contrasts  of  his  organization 
were  reflected  in  his  mind.  He  was  an 
oddity  in  appearance  and  in  manner  ;  unit¬ 
ing  contrasts  in  the  subtlest  way  imagin¬ 
able.  He  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle, 
but  it  was  placed  upon  a  shadowy  stem^  (to 
use  Talford’s  happy  description),  so  fragile, 
so  puny  was  the  body  that  sustained  it. 
His  features  were  strongly,  yet  delicately 
cut."  Over  an  expanded  forehead  black 
hair  crisply  curled.  His  dark  eyes  twink¬ 
led  with  varying  expression,  though  the 
prevalent  feeling  was  sadness.  His  nose 
was  of  the  Jewish  cut;  indeed,  clad 
in  his  clerk-like  black,  with  his  oriental 
style  of  feature,  his  delicate  organization, 
and  sweetness  of  demeanor,  he  presented 
an  appearance  very  much  like  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  Braham’s  to  be,  “  a  compound  of 
the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel.” 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  only  the  favor¬ 
able  view  of  him — the  painter’s  view.  But, 
besides  what  the  artist  tranfers  to  his  can¬ 
vas,  there  is  always  an  indefinite  some¬ 
thing  which  he  cannot  transfer ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  painters  are  said  to  flatter, 
and  also  why  they  always  fail  in  represent¬ 
ing  wholly  those  whom  we  greatly  admire 

•  “  A  man’s  personal  appearance  is  the  text  for 
all  that  can  be  said  of  him  or  felt  about  him,” — 
a^Utia. 


or  greatly  love.  Charles  Lamb  is  only  half 
portrayed  as  yet.  To  the  above  must  be 
added  a  certain  oddity  of  look  and  manner 
— a  something  tantamount  to  his  stammer¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  disagreeable ;  rather  let 
us  call  it  quaint — individual. 

Good  simple  King  Duncan  says — 

“  There  is  no  art 

To  read  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face,”  &c. 

It  is  a  subtle  touch  of  Shakspeare’s  to 
make  the  man  just  deceived  by  one  he 
trusted,  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  a 
particular  instance,  such  as  the  above  ;  but 
no  one  could  look  in  Charles  Lamb’s  face 
without  reading  there  the  lineaments  of  the 
“  mind’s  construction.”  The  mixture  of 
intellect  and  feeling ;  of  reasoning  and  sen¬ 
sibility  ;  of  wit,  humor,  and  sadness  ;  of 
innocence  and  knowingness;  of  gentleness 
and  brusquerie,  stamped  itself  legibly  upon 
his  features. 

The  affection  he  inspired,  together  with 
the  real  unobtrusive  kindness  of  his  nature, 
has  led  his  friends  and  critics  into  an  over¬ 
sight  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  notice. 
So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  his 
[  “  gentleness,”  that  the  other  part  of  his 
character — his  recklessness  and  brusquerie 
has  been  overlaid. 

”  My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !” 

is  the  apostrophe  of  Coleridge,  in  one  of 
his  poems;  and  to  show  how  deserved  was 
the  epithet,  let  us  recalUthe  testimony  of 
his  school-fellow,  Mr.  Le  Grice,  who  says, 
“  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  Charles,  although,  as 
there  was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of 
Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ; 
but  there  was  an  implied  kindness 
in  it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle 
manners  excited  kindness.”  Gentle  he 
undoubtedly  was  ;  and  a  gentle  spirit  lends 
its  grace  to  all  his  writings.  But  there  was 
also  a  whimsical  recklessness  which  would 
occasionally  beset  him.  To  give  an  in¬ 
stance  :  he  dined  one  day  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  ours,  and  on  entering  the  drawing¬ 
room,  after  dinner,  saw  a  gentleman  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  whose  bent 
shoulders,  in  schoolboy  leapfrog  phrase, 
“made  a  back;”  the  temptation  was  too 
great  for  Lamb ;  he  placed  his  hands  on  the 
unconscious  victim,  and  “  flew”  over  his 
head,  to  the  astonished  indignation  of  many, 
and  amusement  of  the  few.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  called  a  mere  disregard  to  the  pro- 
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prieties  of  time  and  place  ;  but  Lamb  was 
at  times  less  excusably  aggressive.  He  was 
fond  of  startling  people  on  sacred  subjects  ; 
though  really  religious  himself,  he  liked  to 
play  with  the  religious  scruples  of  others. 
In  the  same  way  he  reversed  the  process  on 
those  who  held  sceptical  opinions.  We 
have  heard  a  friend  of  his  say,  that  when¬ 
ever  Godwin  broached  any  infidel  doctrines 
in  Lamb’s  room.  Lamb  would  check  him  by 
pointing  to  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the 
shelf,  which  Godwin  had  written  early  in 
life.  But  to  return  to  his  aggressiveness  : 
his  love  of  practical  joking  is  surely  a  strong 
proof.  His  jokes  were  more  ludicrous  than 
malicious,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  ordi¬ 
nary  practical  jokes  ;  nor  do  we  wish  much 
stress  to  be  laid  on  them,  but  they  indicate, 
as  we  have  said,  a  certain  aggressive  ten¬ 
dency,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  set-off 
against  his  gentleness.  While  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  because,  like  the  former  anec¬ 
dotes,  it  has  not  been  made  public,  we  may 
relate  the  story  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Lamb  was  never  partial 
to  the  Scotch,*  and  on  this  evening  he  was 
more  than  usually  offensive  in  his  remarks 
on  their  character  ;  but  when  supper  ap¬ 
peared,  and  a  bowl  of  porridge  was  placed 
before  Carlyle,  Lamb’s  jokes  and  remarks 
upon  it  were  so  insulting,  as  almost  to  lead 
to  an  open  quarrel.  Even  Lamb’s  friend 
from  whom  we  had  the  story,  could  say  no¬ 
thing  in  his  justification  ;  his  behavior  was 
wantonly  offensive. 

The  epithet  “  gentle”  was  not  the  less 
merited  because  of  these  occasional  out¬ 
breaks  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  if  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  represent  more  accurately  the 
man,  should  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
he  was  not  as  kind  and  gentle  as  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Even  in  his  writings  there  are  out¬ 
breaks  : 

“  And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning  plays, 

Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 

As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy. 

Humor  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 

The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words.” 

So  Wordsworth.  Leigh  Hunt  gives  another 
and  truer  explanation  ; — “  His  sensibility 
to  strong  contrasts  is  the  foundation  of  his 
humor,  which  is  that  of  a  wit  at  once  melan¬ 
choly  and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  will 
beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the 
old  phantasm  while  he  does  it.  One  could 

♦  “  1  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scotch¬ 
men,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from  the  experiment 
in  despair.” — Essays  of  Elia ;  On  Imperfect  Sympa¬ 
thies. 


imagine  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of  a 
ghost,  and  melting  into  thin  air  himself  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  awful.” 

Lamb  was  heart  and  soul  a  Londoner. 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  not  more  so.  Al¬ 
though  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  clerk  in  the  India  House — doomed 
to  the  desk  in  murky  Leadenhall-street,  yet 
had  he  no  yearnings  for  the  country.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  sing — 

“  I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny, 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  sweet  Nature’s  face,”  &e. 

Johnson  said,  “  When  you  have  seen  one 
green  field,  you  have  seen  all  green  fields. 
Sir,  1  like  to  look  upon  mankind :  let  us 
walk  down  Fleet  street.”  Lamb  said  the 
same  ;  he  was  as  Talfourd  prettily  says  of 
him,  ‘‘  formed  to  nestle  rather  than  to 
roam.”  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  he  says  : 

I  have  a  timid  imagination,  I  am  afraid.  I  do 
not  willingly  admit  of  strange  beliefs,  or  out-of 
the- way  creeds  or  places.  I  never  read  books  of 
travels,  at  least,  not  further  than  Paris  or  Rome. 
I  can  just  endure  Moors,  because  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  as  foes  with  Christians;  but  Abyssinians, 
Ethiops,  Esquimaux,  Dervises,  and  all  that  tribe, 
I  hate.  I  believe  I  fear  them  in  some  manner. 
A  Mahometan  turban  on  the  stage,  though  en¬ 
veloping  some  well-known  face,  (Mr.  Cook  or 
Mr.  Maddox,  whom  I  see  another  day  good 
Christian  and  English  waiters,  innkeepers,  &c.), 
does  not  give  me  pleasure  unalloyed.  I  am  a 
Christian,  Englishman,  Londoner,  Templar.^' 

And  •  again,  in  a  letter  from  Enfield  to 
Wordsworth  : 

“  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  victuals 
but  to  eat  them ;  with  the  garden  but  to  see  it 
grow ;  with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him 
knock;  with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her  scolded. 
Scot  and  lot,  butcher,  baker,  are  things  unknown 
to  us,  save  as  spectators  of  the  pageant.  We  are 
fed  we  know  not  how;  quietists — confiding  ra¬ 
vens.  We  have  the  otium  pro  dignitatem  a  re¬ 
spectable  insignificance.  Yet  in  the  self-con¬ 
demned  obliviousness,  in  the  stagnation,  some 
molesting  yearnings  of  life,  not  quite  killed,  rise, 
prompting  me  that  there  was  London,  and  that  I 
was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  In  dreams  1  am  in 
Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again. 
I  die  hard,  a  stubborn  Eloisa  in  this  detestable 
Paroclete.  What  have  1  gained  by  health  : — In¬ 
tolerable  dulness.  What  by  early  hours  and  mo¬ 
derate  meals  ? — A  total  blank.’  0  !  never  let  the 
lying  poets  be  believed,  who  ’tice  men  from  the 
cheerful  haunts  of  streets,  or  think  they  mean  it 
not  of  a  country  village.  In  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
I  could  gird  myself  up  to  solitude,  or  muse  to  the 
snoring?  of  the  Seven  Sleepers;  but  to  have  a 
little  teasing  image  of  a  town  about  one ;  country 
folks  that  do  not  look  like  country  folks ;  shops 
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two  yards  square,  half  a  dozen  apples  and  two 
penn’orths  of  overlooked  gingerbread  for  the  lofty 
iruiierers  of  Oxford  street ;  and  for  the  immortal 
book  and  print  stalls,  a  circulating  library  that 
stands  still,  where  the  show  picture  is  a  last  year’s 
valentine,  and  whither  the  fame  of  the  last  ten 
Scotch  novels  has  not  yet  travelled — (marry,  they 
just  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  Redgauntlet) ;  to 
have  a  new  plastered  flat  church,  and  to  be  wish¬ 
ing  that  it  was  but  a  cathedral !  The  very  black¬ 
guards  here  are  degenerate ;  the  topping}  gentry 
stock-brokers;  the  passengers  loo  many  to  insure 
your  quiet,  or  let  you  go  about  whistling  or  gap- 
ng;  loo  few  to  be  the  fine  indifferent  pageants  of 
Fleet  street.  Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest 
winter,  is  yet  more  bearable  here  than  the  gaudy 
months.  Among  one’s  books  at  one’s  fire,  by  can¬ 
dle,  one  is  soothed  into  an  oblivion  that  one  is  not 
in  the  country ;  but  with  the  light  the  green  fields 
return,  till  I  gaze,  and  in  a  calenture  can  plunge 
myself  into  St.  Giles’.  O!  let  no  native  Ix)n- 
doner  imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent 
f>ccupation,  interchange  of  converse  sweet,  and  re¬ 
creative  study,  can  make  the  country  anything 
better  than  altogether  odious  and  detestable.  A 
garden  was  the  primitive  prison,  till  man,  with 
Promethean  felicity  and  boldness,  luckilv  sinned 
himself  out  of  it.  Thence  followed  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Venice,  London,  haberdashers,  gold¬ 
smiths,  taverns,  jdayhouses,  satires,  epigrams, 
puns — these  all  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  the 
thither  side  of  innocence.”  j 

Nor  was  this  tho  fooling  of  a  moment ; 
it  was  his  taste  through  life.  He  had  no 
eye  for  the  pictures((ue.  Human  nature, 
in  its  miseries,  infirmities,  its  virtues,  and 
socialities,  was  what  lovingly  attracted 
him  ;  and  he  liked  towns  because  they 
spoke  of  man.  In  the  same  way  he  loved 
books.  Mere  descriptive  passages,  mere 
caprices  of  fancy,  except  in  the  authors  he 
loved,  were  lost  upon  him.  He  cared 
nothing  for  theories  ;  speculations  on  the 
great  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion 
never  troubled  him,  and  he  humorously 
describes  Proclus  (Coleridge  having  asked 
him  to  procure  a  copy)  as  one  of  those 
books  the  lid  of  which  he  shut  faster  than 
he  opened  it.  But  the  dramatists  were  his 
especial  favorites.  He  saw  no  flaws  in 
them.  To  his  guileless  mind  their  reckless 
disregard  of  the  boundaries  of  morality  and 
decency  was  nothing  but  the  sportive  free¬ 
dom  of  imagination.  He  has  written  a 
most  elaborate  and  ingenious  defence  of  the 
comic  dramatists  of  the  restoration,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
fictitious  world  of  wit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  mo¬ 
rality,  because  they  treated  not  of  actual 
life.  No  one  but  himself  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  ;  no  one  but  himself  could  believe 


it.  Besides  the  dramatists,  he  also  loved 
the  old  humorists  and  moralists ;  was  fond 
of  Quaker  folios,  because  they  led  him 
into  a  quaint,  honest  world ;  and  had  an 
especial  regard  for  all  old  books.  He  had 
the  spirit  of  an  antiquary,  not  the  grub¬ 
bing  patience,  nor  the  inordinate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  minute  points,  which  accompanies 
the  antiquarian  spirit.  He  was  not  a 
Cockletop  ;  he  was  not  a  Ritson.  To  dis¬ 
cover  that  some  obscure  man  was  born  on 
the  16th  of  May,  and  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  on  the  18th,  inspired  him  with 
no  thrill  of  delight,  nor  did  it  make  him 
assume  contemptuous  airs  towards  the  igno¬ 
rant  rest  of  mankind. 

A  book  was  not  better  in  his  eyes  than 
all  other  books,  because  it  was  older  and 
more  illegible  ;  but  in  that  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  the  mysterious  past,  in  that  linger¬ 
ing  over  the  fragments  of  the  ruined  edifice, 
in  that  endeavor  to  reanimate  in  his  mind 
the  times  which  had  been,  and  were  no 
more,  he  showed  the  antiquarian  spirit  in 
its  true  aspect.  He  loved  to  recall  tho 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  to  live  over  again 
the  emotions  which  had  agitated  his  youth¬ 
ful  heart ;  and  in  the  same  baekward- 
looking  spirit  he  threw  himself  into  the  by¬ 
gone  years  of  his  country’s  life.  It  was  no 
affectation  in  him  ;  it  was  the  bias  of  his 
mind.  Without  the  strong  pulse  of  hope, 
without  the  forward-looking  speculations  of 
philosophy,  ho  was  more  prone  to  recall 
than  to  prophesy.*  His  very  style  was 
tinged  with  an  archaic  hue  ;  and  this,  not 
as  a  matter  of  literary  artifice,  but  because 
his  thoughts  themselves  had  that  color. 
His  careless  letters  show  it  quite  as  plainly 
as  his  studied  essays. 

A  great  reader,  he  eared  little  for  modern 
books ;  the  only  contemporary  writings 
which  interested  him  were  those  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Scott’s  novels  had  no  at¬ 
traction  for  him ;  but  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Richardson  he  read  over  and  over 
again.  Shelley  could  not  win  a  word  from 
him.  Byron  moved  him  not.  But  how  he 
fondled  an  old  folio  !  how  he  hugged  some 
time-hallowed  quarto  !  Wisdom  only  spoke 
to  him  authoratively  when  gray  hairs  gave 
it  authority. 

The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  great  admiration  for  old  booksj  and 
which  causes  us  to  exaggerate  their  merits, 
has  yet  to  be  analyzed.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  we  are  more  struck  by  a 

*  Compare  his  beautiful  essay  on  New  Year’s 
Eve. 
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shrewd  reniark  in  an  ancient  writer,  than 
by  a  prof(4und  remark  in  a  modern.  Is  not 
this  the  elfect  of  unconscious  surprise  ^  Do 
wo  not,  in  reading  an  old  treatise,  sit  down 
prepared  to  make  all  sorts  of  allowances, 
which  we  never  accord  to  a  modern  }  The 
modern  writer  speaks,  or  ought  to  speak, 
from  the  fulness  of  all  time ;  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ought  to  have  enriched  him  by  the 
legacy  of  their  wealth,  and  this  makes  us 
critical  in  our  demands.  But  the  ancient 
writer  we  read  as  ancient ;  his  prosiness 
we  forgive,  his  mistakes  seem  excusable,  his 
very  infirmities  have  something  of  the  vene¬ 
ration  due  to  age,  while  his  beauties  not 
only  stand  out  prominent  from  the  dull 
background,  but  surprise  us  with  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  other  day  we  were  looking 
over  our  Plato,  and  the  pas.sages  marked 
by  an  approving  pencil,  though  certainly 
often  happy,  and  sometimes  remarkable, 
were  assuredly  pas.sages  which  in  a  modern 
author  few  pencils  would  have  paused  to 
indicate ;  moreover,  compared  with  the 
(quantity  of  unmarked  pas.^^ages,  and  its 
small  intrinsic  value,  (apart  from  the  charm 
of  language  and  the  historical  value  of 
these  remnants  of  antiquity)',  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  passages  admired  owed  no  little 
to  the  effect  of  contrast.*  This  led  us 
into  the  train  of  thought  expressed  above. 
If  it  be  just — if  we  do  read  ancient  authors 
with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  had 
not  the  same  advantages  as  moderns,  we 
shall  easily  understand  how  the  detection 
of  great  beauties  in  an  old  book  leads  the 
reader  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its 
superiority.  And  this  was  Charles  Lamb’s  ! 
feeling.  He  liked  old  books  because  he 
forgave  their  faults  and  admired  their  beau-  | 
ties  ;  and  he  liked  them  because  they  were 
old.  He  liked  the  nonsense  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (set  off  as  it  was  by  glorious 
glimpses  of  wisdom)  better  than  any  mo¬ 
dern  sense ;  it  was  old,  quaint,  and  had  a 
perfume  of  antiquity  about  it.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  amusingly  exhibited  in  a  letter  to 
Bernard  Barton — the  charming  Quaker 
poet — who  wrote  to  him  about  a , proposed 
edition  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  jMartin : — 

“A  splendid  edition  of  Banyan’s  Pilgrim  !  (he 
exclaims);  why,  the  thought  is  enough  to  turn 
one’s  moral  stomach.  His  cocked  hat  and  staff 

*  No  one,  we  hope,  will  misinterpret  this  into  any 
disparagement  of  Plato ;  it  is  only  saying,  that  read 
by  the  light  which  Plato  himself  helped  to  spread 
abroad,  his  works  are  less  important  to  us  than  they 
were  to  those  for  w'hom  he  wrote  them. 


transformed  to  a  smart  cocked  beaver  and  a  jemmy 
cane;  his  amice  grey  to  the  last  Regent  street  cut ; 
and  his  painful  palmer’s  pace  to  the  modern  swag¬ 
ger.  Stop  thy  friend’s  sacrilegious  hand.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  done  for  B.  but  to  reprint  the  old 
cuts  in  as  homely,  but  good  a  style  as  possible. 
The  Vanity  Fair  and  the  pilgrims  there — the  lily- 
smoothness  in  his  setting  out  countenance — the 
Christian  idiocy  (in  a  good  sense),  of  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  Lions  .so  trrtli/  allcp'oricul  and  remote 
from  any  similitude  to  Pidcock's." 

Here  the  unintentional  imperfections  of 
the  old  book  are  transmute<l  by  affection 
into  absolute  merits'  and  so  we  may  say  of 
all  other  drawbacks  which  an  unprejudiced 
eye  might  detect.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
this  thorough-going  partisanship  was  carried 
by  Lamb  into  his  friendships,  fie  did  not 
love  his  friends  in  spite  of  their  faults — he 
loved  them,  faults  and  all.  While  on  the 
subject  of  his  antiquarianism,  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist  one  witticism  he  uttered,  when  his  son¬ 
net  was  rejected  as  not  sufficiently  delicate 
for  Annual  readers  :  “  Hang  the  age  !”  hr' 
exclaimed,  “  i  xcill  icrite  for  antiquity  P"* 
As  a  wind-up  of  this  subject,  let  us  give 
what  he  says  on  Burnet’s  lli.story: — 

“  I  am  reading  ‘  Burnet’s  Own  Times.’  Did 
you  ever  read  that  garrulous,  pleasant  history  1 
lie  tells  his  story  like  an  old  iiiau  past  political 
service,  bragging  to  his  sons  on  winter  evenings  of 
the  part  he  took  in  public  transactions,  when  his 
‘  old  cap  was  new.’  F'ull  of  scandal,  which  all 
true  history  i.s.  No  palliatives;  but  all  the  stark 
wickedness  that  actually  gives  the  momentum  to 
national  actors,  (fuite  the  prattle  of  age  and  out¬ 
lived  importance.  Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 
upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  relievo.  Himself  a 
party  man,  he  make.s  you  a  party  man.  None  of 
the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  indifference,  so 
♦  cold  and  unnatural  and  inhuman!  None  of  the 
cursed  Gibbonian  fine  writing,  so  fine  and  compo¬ 
site.  None  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  periods  with  three 
members.  None  of  JVlr.  Roscoe’s  sage  remarks, 
all  so  apposite,  and  coming  in  so  clever,  lest  the 
reader  should  have  had  the  trouble  of  drawing  an 
inference.  Burnet’s  good  old  prattle  I  can  bring 
present  to  my  mind ;  I  can  make  the  revolution 
present  to  me — the  French  revolution,  by  a  con¬ 
verse  perversity  in  my  nature,  I  fling  as  far  from 
me.” 

As  a  humorist.  Lamb  takes  a  high  place. 
His  humor  was  essentially  his  own — the 
quaint,  ludicrous  expression  of  his  own 
strange  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer  to  his  works  in  illustration,  because  his 
letters  teem  with  it.  Here  is  a  passage  we 
just  stumbled  on  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Bar¬ 
ton,  in  which  the  humor  runs  riot : — 

“  1  have  not  a  thing  to  say  ;  nothing  is  of  more 
importance  than  another ;  I  am  fatter  than  a  de- 
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nial  or  a  pancake  ;  emptier  than  Judge - ’s 

wig  when  the  head  u  in  it ;  duller  than  a  country 
stjige  when  the  actors  are  off  it;  a  cipher — an  0  ! 

I  acknowledge  life  at  all,  only  by  an  occasional 
convulsional  cough,  and  a  permanent  phlegmatic 
pain  in  the  chest  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  weary  of  me.  ^ly  day  is  gone  into 
twilight,  and  I  don’t  think  it  worth  the  expense  of 
candles.  My  wick  bath  a  thief  in  it,  but  I  can’t 
muster  courage  to  snuff  it.  I  inhale  suffocation  ; 

I  can’t  distinguish  veal  from  mutton ;  nothing  in¬ 
terests  me.  ’Tis  12  o'clock,  and  Thurlell  is  just 
now  coming  out  upon  the  New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch 
alertly  tucking  up  his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the  last 
office  of  mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a  groan  or  a 
moral  reflection.  If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be 
at  an  end  to-morrow,  I  should  just  say,  ‘  Will 
it  ?”  I  have  not  volition  enough  left  to  dot  my 
r«,  much  less  to  comb  my  eyebrows;  my  eyes  are 
set  in  my  head ;  my  brains  are  gone  out  to  .see  a 
poor  relation  in  Moortiehls,  and  they  did  not  say 
when  they’d  come  back  again;  my  skull  is  a 
Grub  street  attic  to  let — not  so  much  as  a  joint 
stool  left  in  it;  my  hand  writes,  not’ I*;  jmt  as 
chickens  run  about  a  little,  when  their  heads  ai'e  off. 
O  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  colic,  toothache ! — 
an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual  or¬ 
gans;  pain  is  life— the  sharper,  the  more  evidence 
4)f  life ;  but  this  apathy,  this  death  !  Did  yon 
•ever  have  an  obstinate  cold — a  six  or  seven  weeks’ 
iinintermitting  chill  and  suspension  of  hope,  fear, 
conscience,  and  everything  ?  Yet  do  I  try  all  I  can 
to  cure  it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and 
snuff,  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all  only  seem 
■  to  make  me  worse  instead  of  better.  I  sleep  in  a 
damp  room,  but  it  does  me  no  good ;  I  come  home 
late  o’  nights,  but  do  not  find  any  visible  amend- 
ment 

The  passages  to  which  we  have  given  the 
emphasis  of  italics  are  in  the  richest  style 
of  Lamb’s  quiet  huraott — a  twinkling  laugh 
peering  through  the  sober  gravity  of  style. 
Of  his  grave  humor,  there  is  an  example  in 
his  letters  which  inexpressibly  delights  us. 
It  is  where,  speaking  of  the  Persian  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  was  then  in  London,  the  great 
“  lion”  of  the  day,  he  says — “  I  sent  some 
people  to  see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Prim¬ 
rose  hill,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
2Sth  November ;  but  he  did  not  come, 
which  makes  me  think  the  old  fire-worshio- 
pers  are  almost  extinct  in  Persia.”  The 
splendid  hoax  of  sending  people  out,  on  a 
dull,  foggy  November  morning,  to  see  the 
Persian  worship  the  sun,  and  the  droll  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  respect¬ 
ing  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  fire-wor- 
shippers,  are  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Lamb 
did  not  jest  merely  with  his  intellect — his 
whole  heart  was  in  the  joke.  His  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  purely  an  in¬ 
tellectual  perception,  but  carried  with  it 
the  whole  of  his  feelings.  Thus,  when  his 
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farce  was  hissed  at  Drury  Lane,  he  joined  in 
the  hiss,  and  was  among  the  loudest ;  and 
it  was  always  a  standing  joke  with  him  ever 
afterwards.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  fact  of  being  free  of  the  house,  though 
the  house  had  been  pretty  free  with  him. 

“  Hang  ’em  !  (he  wrote)  how  they  hissed.  It 
was  not  a  hiss  neither,  it  was  a  sort  of  frantic  yell, 
like  a  congregation  of  mad  geese,  with  roaring 
something  like  bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes, 
sometimes  snakes  that  hissed  me  into  madness. 
’T  was  like  St.  Anthony’s  temptations.  Mercy 
on  ns !  that  God  should  give  his  favorite  children 
mouths  to  speak  with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to 
praise  smoothly,  to  flatter  agreeably,  to  encourage 
warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  sing  with,  to  drink 
with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn 
them  into  mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hys- 
nas,  and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit  breath 
through  them  like  distillations  of  aspic  poison,  to 
asperse  and  vilify  the  innocent  labors  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures  desirous  to  please  them.” 

It  was  the  same  thorough-going  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  joke  which  made  him  submit 
to  have  his  personal  identity  merged  into 
that  of  the  persecuted  Guy  Fawkes.  One 
evening,  it  was  the  5th  of  November,  he 
was  with  some  old  friends,  who,  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  large  flapping  brim  of 
his  round  hat,  pinned  up  the  sides.  Jiamb 
made  no  objection,  but  stuck  it  on  his 
head,  and  sauntered  towards  his  home  in 
the  Temple.  On  his  way,  he  was  met  by 
a  party  of  young  men,  “  flushed  with  inso¬ 
lence  and  wine,”  who  cxQjaimed,  “  A  Guy  ! 
a  veritable  Guy  !  no  man  of  straw  !’’  and, 
making  a  chair  of  their  hands,  carried  him 
in  triumph  into  St.  Paul’s  church-yard, 
where  they  seated  him  on  a  post  and  left 
him,  there  to  await  the  fagots  of  tradition¬ 
ary  patriotism  and  juvenile  anti-catholic- 
ism.  Lamb  quietly  enjoyed  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  was  an  historical  joke  ;  it  threw 
him,  by  a  humorous  identification,  back 
into  the  past  he  loved  so  well,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  told  the  story  with  immense  relish. 

There  was  not  only  heart  in  Lamb’s  wit, 
there  was  also  imagination ;  and  hence  its 
exquisite  perfection.  The  wits  and  word- 
catchers  of  the  present  day  are,  unhappily, 
too  mechanical  in  their  efforts  ;  they  bring 
together  ideas  remote  enough  to  raise  a 
laugh  by  the  suddenness  of  the  collision  ; 
but  these  ideas  have  only  remoteness  as  the 
primary  quality  for  wit,  and  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion^  is  a  mechanical  process.  Sydney 
Smith’s  famous  witticisms  have  almost  al¬ 
ways  some  exquisite  flavor  of  imagination 
or  sterling  wisdom,  beyond  the  mere  fell- 
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city  of  expression  and  juxtaposition  of  an¬ 
tagonistic  ideas.  Thus,  discanting  on  the 
prodigies  of  railway  travelling,  he  said, 

‘‘  The  early  Scotchman,  scratching  himself 
in  the  mist  of  his  mountain  tops,  may  that 
very  afternoon  dine  in  Pall  Mall.”  There 
is  a  fine  pictorial  feeling  in  this  joke  which 
gives  it  an  immense  value  ;  had  he  merely 
said,  “  The  Scotchman  scratching  himself 
in  the  morning  may  dine  in  London  that 
very  afternoon,”  what  a  poor  joke  it  would 
have  been  !  One  of  Lamb’s  most  imagina¬ 
tive  touches  of  humor  is  where  deploring 
that  being  no  longer  a  clerk,  he  has  no 
gratis  pens  and  paper.  The  comparison  of 
his  banishment  from  the  plenty  of  the  India 
House  with  that  of  Adam  from  paradise — 
the  ludicrous  assimilation  of  ideas  connect¬ 
ed  with  Adam  and  the  apple-stall  “  in 
Mesopotamia,”  are  so  wonderfully  repre¬ 
sented,  that  we  scarcely  know  of  any  witti¬ 
cism  to  surpass  it,  while  the  delicate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  any  irreverence  is  avoided  has 
made  even  strict  persons  enjoy  its  humor 
without  misgivings.  It  would  have  made 
Sydney  Smith  roll  with  delight.  Since  liis 
name  has  again  been  mentioned,  let  us  no¬ 
tice  Lamb’s  anticipation  of  the  famous  joke  ' 
which  Sydney  Smith  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand,  with  respect  to  the  civilities 
he  would  receive  from  his  new  parishioners, 
who  would  offer  him  luncheon,  adding, 
“  there  is  cold  clergyman  on  the  sideboard.^"' 
Lamb,  dissuading  Manning  from  going  to 
China,  adds,  “  Some  say  they  are  canni¬ 
bals,  and  then  conceive  a  Tartar  fellow 
eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  ma¬ 
lignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  !  ♦  ♦  *  ’Tis 
terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  Jivepence  the 
pounds 

Lamb’s  repartees  were  often  brilliant, 
and  were  greatly  heightened  in  effect  by 
his  stammer,  which  delayed  and  kept  the 
mind  in  suspense  for  the  joke  which  the 
eye  told  you  plainly  was  coming.  Many  of 
them  have  been  quoted  ;  but  they  want  the 
aid  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  forth. 
Here  is  a  story  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  in¬ 
considerately  invited  to  a  party  where  the 
room  was  crowded  with  children.  Their 
noise  and  tricks  plagued  him  not  a  little, 
and  at  supper,  when  toasts  were  flying  to 
and  fro,  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  “  of 
the  m-m-much  ca-ca-calumniated  g-g-good 
King  Herod  !” 

In  the  letters  we  are  constantly  stumbling 
upon  passages  of  grave  humor,  which  we  can 


imagine  him  uttering,  as  where  he  says,  “  1 
sometimes  think  the  lower  notes  of  my 
voice  resemble  those  of  Mrs.  Bland or 
where  quoting  a  pretended  passage  in  Ger¬ 
man,  he  erases  it  and  says,  “  The  English 
meaning  is,  ‘  Avoid  to  approach  an  animal 
suspected  of  madness,  as  you  would  avoid 
a  fire  or  a  precipice,’  which  I  think  is  a 
sensible  observation.  The  Germans  are 
certainly  profounder  than  toe.”  His  writ¬ 
ings  are  full  of  such  sly  hits.  Here  is  a 
very  ludicrous  opening  of  a  letter  (it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  dog,  to  whom  for  some  time  he 
had  been  a  perfect  slave,  and  was  forced  at 
last  to  consign  to  the  care  of  a  friend)  : — 

“  Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how  is  Dash !  I 

should  have  asked  if  Mrs.  P - e  kept  her  rules, 

and  was  improving;  but  Dash  came  uppermost. 
The  order  of  our  thoughts  should  be  the  order  of 
our  writing.  Goes  he  muzzled,  or  aper/o  ore  ?  Are 
his  intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander  a  little  in 
his  conversation  ?  You  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
watch  the  first  symptoms  of  incoherence.  The 
first  illc^ical  snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke’s  with 
him.  All  the  dogs  here  are  going  mad,  if  you 
believe  the  overseers;  but  I  protest  they  seem 
to  me  very  rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is 
so  deceitful  as  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water:  if  he 
won’t  lick  it  up,  it  is  a  sign — he  does  not  like  it. 
Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally,  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly  !  That  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  dogs  in 
Enfield.  Is  his  general  deportment  cheerful  I 
mean  when  he  is  pleased — for  otherwise  there  is 
no  judging.  You  can’t  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit 
any  of  the  children  yet  ?  If  he  has,  have  them 
shot ;  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was 
the  hydrophobia.  They  say  all  our  army  in  India 
had  it  at  one  time  :  but  that  was  in  Uyder-AWy’s 
time.  Do  you  get  paunch  for  him  ?  Take  care  the 
sheep  was  sane.  You  might  pull  out  his  teeth  (if 
he  would  let  you),  and  then  you  need  not  mind  if 
he  were  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite.  It  would  be  rather 
fun  to  see  his  odd  ways.” 

The  touch  about  shooting  the  children, 
and  keeping  the  dog  for  scientific  purposes, 
is  admirable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  all  real  humor,  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  words  alone,  but  has  intense  meanings 
underneath  the  grotesque  sound,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  we  ponder  on  it,  the  more  we 
are  amused.  How  different  is  the  humor 
now  current  in  our  comic  writers !  Per¬ 
haps  there  never  was  before  so  much  joking 
at  any  one  period  of  our  literary  history, 
and  yet  how  little  of  it  is  above  worthless¬ 
ness  !  Joking  has  become  a  trade.  The 
cap  and  bells  are  assumed  with  deliberate 
calculation.  Wit  is  manufactured  like 
Sheffield  hardware,  at  a  fixed  tariff.  With 
dismal  jocosity  men  drudge  at  jokes.  Shall 
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we  wonder  at  the  produce  ?  Shall  we  won¬ 
der  that  men  called  upon  to  be  facetious  at 
so  much  per  sheet,  pestered  by  impatient 
editors  for  comic  “  copy,”  should,  in  the 
dearth  of  spontaneous  humor,  resort  to  any 
artifice  to  supply  “  the  demand  ?”  When 
subjects  do  not  suggest  themselves  they 
must  be  invented.  What  invention  is 
easier  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  everything 
which  men  hold  sacred  !  It  is  not  wit,  it 
is  parody,  and  of  the  vulgarest  kind. 

Charles  Lamb,  like  most  other  wits,  the 
most  religious  men  included,  was  prone  to 
play  with  sacred  subjects ;  his  very  serious¬ 
ness  gave  intensity  to  his  perception  of  the 
contrast.  But  there  was  an  implied  rever¬ 
ence  in  his  sportiveness  which  never  shock¬ 
ed  any  but  the  most  fastidious.  You  felt 
all  the  while  that  there  was  earnestness  in 
him.  He  did  not  manufacture  his  jokes. 
On  another  point  he  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  jokers  of  our  day.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  prowl  about  the  disreputable 
haunts  of  London  dissipation,  nor  to  enter 
into  the  shambles  of  London  civilization,  to 
seek  subjects  for  his  mirth.  He  did  not 
breathe  the  hot  air  of  casinos  and  masked 
balls,  nor  the  fetid  air  of  “  back  slums  ” 
and  pothouses,  to  move  our  mirth.  On  his 
pages  there  are  no  stains  of  beer,  no  cin¬ 
ders  of  cigars,  no  distorted  humor  of  slang. 
He  cared  only  for  London,  yet  as  delicate 
a  breath  rises  from  his  page  as  from  a  bank 
of  violets.  He  neither  herded  with  the 
fashionable  nor  with  the  reprobate.  From 
human  life  in  its  eternal  truth,  and  not  its 
conventional  vulgarities,  ho  drew  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  they  are  painted  “  for  all  time.” 
Thus  he  excels  his  successors  not  less  in  the 
healthy,  pleasant  tone  of  his  writings  than 
in  the  depth  of  wit  and  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

He  was  eminently  a  genial  writer ;  Dick¬ 
ens  is  not  more  so.  Amidst  all  the  quip- 
and  sports  of  humor — all  the  exaggerations 
of  fun — all  the  licensed  riot  of  wit,  you 
never  lose  sight  of  the  kindly,  loving,  ho¬ 
nest,  enjoying  nature  of  the  writer.  So 
distinctly  is  this  personality  impressed,  and 
so  lovable  the  personality,  that  few  have 
read  his  works  without  forming  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  man :  in  this  also  resembling 
Dickens.  But  who  ever  formed  any  attach¬ 
ment  (on  the  mere  grounds  of  their  writ¬ 
ings)  to  the  writers  we  are  contrasting  him 
with  ?  These  writers,  as  far  as  the  mere 
readers  can  judge,  have  no  personality; 
they  are  joke  manufacturers,  having  no 
sympathy  with  anything — no  pity  for  any¬ 


thing — no  hearty  laugh  at  anything.  They 
use  the  poor  because  of  their  dirt,  rags,  and 
misery  ;  they  use  them  as  contrasts. 

Lamb,  in  truth,  belonged  to  the  highest 
class  of  humorists ;  Cervantes,  Moliere, 
Sterne,  and  Jean  Paul  would  have  called 
him  brother  ;  and,  like  them  all,  he  made 
humor  the  safety-valve  of  a  sad,  earnest 
heart.  It  has  been  said  that  all  true  humor 
rests  upon  melancholy,  and  that  without  a 
keen  sense  of  the  contradictions  and  the 
wrongs  which  disturb  the  stream  of  life,  no 
real  humor  is  possible.  Humor  is  not  levity 
— not  inane  laughter.  It  does  not  result 
from  a  fortuitous  juxta-position  of  words 
or  ideas,  but  from  deep  sense  of  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  life,  and  the  subtle  harmony  which 
may  unite  the  jarring  discords.  Thus  is 
pathos  inseparable  from  humor.  There  arc 
tears  in  its  smile  ;  in  its  laughter  there  are 
convulsive  sobs. 

Charles  Lamb  was  by  nature  of  a  serious 
and  reflective  turn ;  and  the  accidents  of  his 
life,  acting  upon  a  sensitive  organization, 
made  him  peculiarly  alive  to  the  tragic 
under-currents  which  flow'ed  beneath  the 
grotesque  and  farcical  incidents  and  charac¬ 
ters  passing  before  him.  Little  did  the 
majority  of  those  who  saw  this  social,  pun¬ 
ning,  gentle,  frolicsome,  stammering,  (|uaiut 
humorist,  imagine  the  awful  shadow  which 
for  ever  rested  upon  his  spirit,  mingling  with 
and  deepening  by  contrast  the  brightness  of 
its  sunshine.  Yes,  in  that  queer-looking 
clerk — in  the  gentle-hcai;ted  Charles — in 
the  delicate  Elia,  underneath  the  lightsome 
wit  and  playful  fancy,  there  was  shrouded 
a  dark  tragedy,  such  as  would  have  broken 
many  a  robust  spirit.  The  story  is  known 
but  to  few,  and  those  few  have  hitherto, 
from  obvious  motives  of  delicacy,  refrained 
from  speaking  of  it.  The  time  has  now 
come,  we  believe,  when  the  grave,  having 
closed  over  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
story  ought  to  be  told  as  a  noble  example 
of  unobtrusive  heroism. 

Lamb’s  parents  were  very  poor.  I  anib 
himself,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  being  a 
mere  clerk,  and  unable  to  afford  them  much 
assistance,  the  weight  of  their  mainten  ince 
fell  upon  his  sister,  the  w(dl-known  Mary 
Lamb.  By  her  needle  she  contrived  to 
support  them.  She  had  taken  a  young  girl 
into  the  house  as  an  apprentice,  and  things 
went  on  smoothly  enough  till  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  the  old  lady,  and  the  incessant 
watching  thereby  rendered  necessary,  made 
great  inroads  upon  Mary  Lamb’s  health. 

,  Having  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  suffer- 
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cd  temporary  insanity  from  harassment, 
Mary’s  present  state  was  alarming,  and  her 
brother  went  to  J)r.  Pitcairn  in  the  morning 
to  consult  about  her,  but  unhappily  did  not 
find  him  at  home.  On  that  very  afternoon 
— it  was  the  22d  Sept.  1796 — while  the 
family  were  preparing  for  dinner,  Mary 
seized  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
making  a  rush  at  her  little  apprentice,  pur¬ 
sued  her  round  the  room  with  fearful  men¬ 
aces.  Her  infirm  old  mother,  with  eager 
and  terrified  calls  upon  her  to  desist,  at¬ 
tempted  to  interfere.  With  wild  shrieks 
Mary  turned  upon  her  mother,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart !  She  then  madly  hurled 
the  knives  and  forks  about  the  room,  one 
of  which  struck  her  helpless  old  father  on 
the  forehead.  The  shrieks  of  the  girl,  and 
her  own  wild  cries,  brought  up  the  landlord 
of  the  house  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  hestbod 
aghast  at  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  old 
woman  lifeless  on  the  chair,  her  daughter 
fiercely  standing  over  her  with  the  fatal 
knife  still  in  her  hand  ;  her  father  bleeding 
at  the  forehead,  and  weeping  by  the  side  of 
his  murdered  wife  ;  the  girl  cowering  in  a 
corner ! 

An  inquest  was  held  the  next  day,  at 
which  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  brought 
in  the  verdict  of  lunacy.  Here  there  is  a 
blank  in  our  narrative.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Mary  Lamb  was  confined  for  any 
period  in  an  asylum,  and  released  on  being 
pronounced  sane,  or  whether  Charles  from 
the  first  undertook  that  watchful  care  of  her 
which  formed  the  heroism  of  his  subsequent 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  details  of 
an  event  which  occurred  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  even  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  hushed  up  ;  for  in  the  account  of 
the  inquest  reported  in  the  “Annual  Reg¬ 
ister”  of  that  year,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  no  name  whatever  is  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  Dr.  Pitcairn.  It  merely  says,  “  The 
coroner’s  jury  sat  on  the  body  of  an  old 
lady,  in  the  neighborhooil  of  Holborn.” 
Blit  that  the  matter  was  not  wholly  un¬ 
known,  is  proved  by  the  curious  fact  of  the 
name  being  mentioned  in  the  index  to  the 
“Annual  Register,”  (compiled  in  1826 — 
that  is  to  say,  thirty  years  after  the  account 
was  originally  publislied),  where  it  stands 
thus — “  Murder  of  Mrs.  Lamb  by  her  in¬ 
sane  daughter.” 

This  ghastly  incident  gave  a  new  shape 
to  all  Lamb’s  subsequent  career.  At  that 
time  he  was  in  love — the  only  time  he  ever 
felt  the  passion — and  it  inspired  “  a  few 
sonnets  of  very  delicate  feeling  and  exquis¬ 


ite  music but  he  felt  that  his  sister  de¬ 
manded  all  his  care,  and  to  her  he  sacrificed 
love,  marriage,  everything.  Like  a  brave, 
suffering,  unselfish  man,  he,  at  twenty-one, 
renounced  the  dream  of  love  for  the  stern 
austerity  of  duty — 

“  And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but  grieve ' 
That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 

And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities, 

That  round  his  trunk  and  branches  might  have 

clung 

Enriching'and  adorning.  Unto  thee,* 

Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  thee 
Was  given  a  sister,  ♦  *  *  * 

In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart  ’ 

Found — for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  cares, 
All  softening,  humanizing,  hallowing  powers — 
More  than  sufficient  recompense.” 

If  singleness  of  heart,  and  unshaken  con¬ 
stancy  of  affection,  could  make  a  recompense 
for  all  ho  had  renounced,  then  truly  did 
Charles  Lamb  reap  his  reward.  But  we 
have  only  to  put  it  to  the  reader’s  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  how 
noble  a  sacrifice  it  was  which  Lamb  per¬ 
formed.  We  do  not  mean  the  mere  re¬ 
nouncement  of  his  hopes — it  is  not  any  one 
act — it  is  his  whole  life  which  wo  call  heroic. 

I  To  his  sister  he  devoted  himself,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  that,  in 
i  spite  of  recurring  fits  of  insanity.  Curiously 
enough,  Mary  Lamb  was,  as  a  friend  of  hers 
once  'said  to  us,  “  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  whom  you  could  have  suspected,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  becoming  insane,  so 
calm,  so  judicious,  so  rational  was  she  ;” 
and  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  “  Mary  Lamb  is 
the  only  truly  sensible  woman  1  ever  met 
with.”  Nevertheless,  she  was  at  no  time 
!  free  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  and  they 
never  left  home  without  her  brother’s  taking 
a  strait  waistcoat  with  him  ! 

No  one  will  read  this  story  without  an 
increased  tenderness  towards  Lamb,  upon 
whose  life  and  writings  it  sheds  a  flood  of 
light.  Perhaps  the  very  extremity  of  his 
suffering,  the  very  intensity  of  passion  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  this  unhappy 
incident,  may  have  led  him  to  enter  with 
such  relish  into  the  reckless  horrors  of  our 
old  English  drama.  Unquestionably,  it 
must  have  led  him  to  those  deep  reflections 
upon  our  moral  nature,  of  which  from  time 
to  time  his  writings  give  us  glimpses. 
That  he  was  somewhat  morbid  in  self-scru¬ 
tiny  cannot  be  denied — perhaps  this  also 
\vas  a  result  of  that  great  moral  shock  he 
had  received  ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  his 

*  It  is  Lamb  whom  Wordsworth  is  addressing. 
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self-condemnation  is  given  in  a  letter  to 
Bernard  Barton : — 

“  There  is  Southey,  whom  I  ought  to  have 
thanked  a  fortnight  ago  for  a  present  of  the 
“  Church  Book.”  I  have  never  had  courage  to 
huckle  myself  in  earnest  to  acknowledge  it ;  yet  I 
am  accounted  by  some  people  a  good  man  !  How 
cheap  that  character  is  acquired  !  Pay  your  debts, 
don’t  borrow  money,  nor  twist  your  kitten's  neck 
off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation,  &c.,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  I  know  things  (for  thoughts  are 
things)  of  myself  which  would  make  every  friend 
I  have  fly  me  as  a  plEigue  patient.  I  once  set  a 
dog  upon  a  crab’s  leg  that  was  shoved  out  under 
a  mass  of  sea- weeds — a  pretty  little  feeler  !  Oh, 
pah  !  how  sick  I  am  of  that.  And  a  lie,  a  mean 
one,  I  once  told.  I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect.” 

How  well  he  felt  the  ‘‘  uses  of  adversity,” 
the  eloquent  preachings  of  sorrow,  may  be 
seen  in  various  passages,  in  none  better  than 
in  John  Woodvil — 

“  My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  thej’^  mount  so  fast, 

My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  fruition 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 

I  am  too  hot  now  and  o’ercapable 

For  the  tedious  processes  and  creeping  wisdom 

Of  human  acts  and  enterprises  of  man. 

I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity — 

Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier.  Calamity, 

To  take  those  swellings  down  divines  call  Vanity.” 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  ap- ' 
parent  that  the  serious  side  of  human  nature 
was  not  shut  against  Lamb’s  penetrating 
gaze,  and  that  his  pathos  springs  from  the 
depths  of  real  feeling.  Hence  his  works  will 
be  enduring. 

Another  most  important  element  in  a 
writer’s  vitality,  is  style,  and  Lamb  possess¬ 
ed  it.  Unlike  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  successors,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own  :  quaint,  delicately  picked, 
with  a  sweet  simplicity,  joined  to  an  archaic 
and  artificial  air,  which,  however,  only  seem¬ 
ed  artificial ;  singularly  easy  and  idiomatic 
in  its  flow,  and  unencumbered  by  super¬ 
fluous  words — never  rising  to  the  height  of 
eloquence,  but  never  turbid  with  ambitious 
rhetoric ;  felicitous  in  illustration  and  in 
potent  words  ;  sounding  the  very  depths  of 
pathos  with  the  simplest  phrase,  and  seldom 
breaking  up  a  sentence  for  the  sake  of  an 
antithesis  or  an  epigram.  It  has  not  force 
— it  has  not  rapidity — it  has  not  heat — but 
it  is  always  luminous,  always  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  in  tenderness  and  delicate  gusto 
has  never  perhaps  been  surpassed.  As  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  gusto  which  he  could  infuse  into 
language,  we  may  recommend  our  readers  to 
his  famous  Dissertation  on  Roast  Fig. 
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If,  from  considering  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  man,  we  descend  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  works,  wo  shall  find  no  less  matter 
for  comment  and  applause.  The  single 
volume  which  contains  these,  is,  altogether, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  charming  we  could 
stand  upon  our  shelves  ;  it  is  a  casket  of 
gems  of  small  size,  but  of  the  first  water. 
It  is  not  a  book  profoundly  to  influence  the 
mind  ;  it  will  make  no  epoch  in  a  man’s 
intellectual  history  ;  it  will  teach-  him  no¬ 
thing  respecting  his  destiny,  give  him  no 
clue  wherewith  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of 
doubt,  furnish  him  with  no  great  principles 
of  action,  open  for  him  no  new  tracks  of 
thought  on  which  discoveries  can  be  made. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  book  to  be  studied 
with  profit,  to  be  read,  re-read,  and  loved. 
In  the  whole  range  of  our  literature,  we  can 
point  to  no  book  so  purely  charming.  Lamb 
is  the  first  of  all  our  humorists,  and  the  one 
most  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  regard. 
Others  may  excel  him  in  particular  points, 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  he  is  incomparable. 

Of  his  poems  we  will  say  but  little.  They 
have  a  personal  interest  which  prevente' 
their  being  wholly  disregarded,  but  they 
have  not  much  intrinsic  value.  The  best 
is  perhaps  the  tragedy  of  “  John  Woodvil,” 
which  though  feeble  as  a  tragedy,  is  a  sweet 
poem  ;  an  echo  of  the  gentler  music  of  the 
old  dramatists,  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
There  is  one  splendid  passage  descriptive 
of  forest  enjoyments,  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  pleasure  of  traijscribing  : — 

“  To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise 
Like  some  hoi  amorist  with  glowing  eyes, 

Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soli  night  clouds  to  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man’s  breast, 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence  w'hile  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretched  in  very  idleness, 

Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less. 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddying  round  ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare 
When  mother  autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn 
Filched  from  the  careless  Amalthea’s  horn. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop,  and,  gaze,  and  turn,  they  know  not  why. 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society.” 

Here  is  a  bit  which  might  have  had  a 
place  in  his  specimens  of  the  elder  drama¬ 
tists  : — 

“  He  is  not  of  that  sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors, 

And  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  w  ith  wine 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapors,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.” 

But  descriptive  passages  and  poetical 
I  writing  will  not  suffice  to  make  a  tragedy. 
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and  in  the  great  requisites  of  a  drama, 
“  John  VVoodvil  ”  is  deficient. 

It  is  on  the  “  Essays  of  Elia  ”  that  Lamb’s 
fame  must  rest.  The  foundation  is  strong 
enough  to  last  for  ever.  There  all  moods 
are  reflected  ;  every  chord  is  touched,  and 
by  a. master  spirit.  Wit,  humor,  extrava¬ 
gance,  quaintness,  egotism,  pathos,  criti¬ 
cism,  mental  analysis,  taste,  reverie,  fancy, 
are  by  turns  exhibited ;  while  the  writing 
is  generally  exquisite.  To  read  these  es¬ 
says  is  to  retain  for  ever  after  a  pleasant 
flavor  lingering  in  the  mind,  as  of  some 
dreamy  day  in  childhood.  VV'^hoever  forgot 
Mrs.  Battle,  the  pragmatic  disciplinarian, 
at  whist  ?  Who  does  not  remember  hospi¬ 
table  Captain  Jackson,  whose  magnificent 
imagination  transmuted  poverty  into  splen¬ 
dor — a  poor  platter  into  Althea’s  horn, 
at  whose  table  “  wine  we  had  none,  but  the 
seiisaiion  of  wine  was  there.  Some  kind  of 
thin  ale,  1  remember.  ‘  British  beverage,’ 
he  would  say !  ‘  Push  about,  my  boys. 


/  / 

Drink  to  your  sweethearts,  girls.’  At 
every  meagre  draught  a  toast  must  ensue, 
or  a  song.  All  the  forms  of  good  liquor 
were  there,  and  none  of  the  effects  were 
wanting.  You  got  flustered  without  know¬ 
ing  whence  ;  tipsy  upon  words  ;  and  reeled 
under  the  potency  of  his  unperferming  Bac¬ 
chanalian  encourasferaents.” 

In  another  style,  how  pensively  beautiful 
are  “  Blakesmoor,”  “  Poor  Relations,” 
“  The  Superannuated  Man,”  “  New  Year’s 
Eve,’'“  W^itches,  and  other  Night  Fears  !  ” 
How  fine  and  subtle  the  criticisms  on  poets 
and  painters!  How  pregnant  the  many 
observations  carelessly  thrown  in,  leading 
the  mind  to  muse  upon  the  perplexities  of 
our  nature  !  What  Charles  Lamb’s  readers 
may  owe  to  him,  beyond  the  mere  delight, 
is  not  easily  to  be  estimated ;  assuredly  no 
mind,  but  the  vulgarest,  can  commune  with 
his,  and  not  feel  itself  strengthened  and 
enlarged. 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  the -late  Edward  Turner,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Eighth 
Edition.  Edited  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Gregory.  London.  1847. 

2.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  By  Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Second  Edition. 
Part  I.  London.  1847. 


In  giving  the  titles  of  these  two  systematic 
works  on  Chemistry,  we  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  intend  an  analysis  of  their  contents, 
or  even  a  critical  comparison  of  their  me¬ 
rits.  Chemical  science  has  become  far  too 
vast  and  complex  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  summary  in  the  pages  of  a 
Review.  It  stands  apart  from  and  beyond 
the  margin  of  critical  literature.  Yet,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  place  before  our  readers  those 
works  which  more  eminently  illustrate  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  physical  know¬ 
ledge,  we  would  now  use  the  volumes  before 
us  as  the  foundation  of  a  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  the  great  changes  which  Chemistry 
has  undergone  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  notably  within  the  latter  half  of  this 
period  ;  such  summary  coming  in  extension 
of  the  views  we  have  given  in  former  articles 
of  the  researches  of  Liebig)  the  most  recent 


of  these  great  [advancements  in  chemical 
knowledge. 

Even  this  limited  outline  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  seeing  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  changes  in  question,  and  their 
intimate  and  increasing  relation  to  the  state 
and  progress  collaterally  of  the  other  phy¬ 
sical  sciences.  They  are  revolutions  de¬ 
pending  not  solely  on  the  accession  of  new 
facts,  but  involving  also  new  principles  and 
methods  of  research — a  larger  scope  and 
more  profound  objects  of  inquiry,  and 
modes  of  experiment  infinitely  more  subtle 
and  exact  wherewith  to  attain  them — and 
with  all  this,  an  altered  nomenclature  and 
new  symbolical  language,  needful  to  meet 
the  exigencies  thus  created.  A  chemist  of 
forty  years  ago,  well  versed  in  the  subject 
as  it  then  stood,  would  be  utterly  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  new  names,  new  facts,  and 
new  combinations  which  .  appear  in  the 
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works  before  us.  This  is  true,  even  as  to 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
what  is  called  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  yet 
more  true  as  regards  the  wide  domain  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  a  land  newly  opened, 
rich  in  products,  and  cultivated  with  such 
zeal  and  success,  that  any  one  stationary  in 
knowledge,  even  for  half  the  time  we  have 
named,  would  enter  it  as  a  stranger  to  all 
he  saw  around.  We  might  give  passages 
without  number,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  descriptive  parts  of  organic  che¬ 
mistry,  which  would  come  upon  the  eye  of 
a  reader  of  the  old  chemical  school  with 
the  same  obscurity  as  a  page  of  ‘  Saunders 
on  Uses’  or  ‘  Sugden  on  Powers  ’  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  student  of  law  first  open¬ 
ing  thes(f  mystical  volumes. 

In  attestation  of  the  same  fact  we  find 
that  the  chemical  writings  of  greatest 
reputation  thirty  years  ago — t!ie  original 
works  of  Fourcroy,  Berthollct,  Thomson, 
Murray,  Henry,  &c. — are  now  utterly  out 
of  date  and  useless.  Even  tho.se  which  re¬ 
place  them  to  the  modern  student  have 
their  value  mainly  determined  by  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  edition ;  and  follow  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  rapid  and  incessant  progress  of 
research,  and  the  changes  in  doctrine,  as 
well  as  data,  which  they  have  to  record. 

The  present  condition  of  Chemistry  wears 
a  still  more  marvellous  aspect,  if  we  regard 
it  in  relation  to  all  ancient  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  The  physical  philosophers  of 
antiquity  hardly  reached  its  borders,  and 
never  fairly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
science,  or  recognized  the  great  principle 
of  inquiry  which  it  involves.  Experiment 
in  their  hands  was  accidental  and  insulated, 
seldom  adopted  as  a  deliberate  means  of 
extending  knowledge  or  attaining  truth. 
Various  explanations,  more  or  less  plausi¬ 
ble,  have  been  offered  of  this  singular  fact ; 
chiefly  founded  on  the  methods  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Greece,  and  the  peculiarities  of  men¬ 
tal  constitution  in  this  remarkable  race. 
Such  explanations  do  but  give  another  form 
to  the  difficulty.  We  still  must  wonder 
how  a  people  so  acute  in  their  intelligence, 
and  so  prone  to  reason  and  observe  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  philosophy,  should  have 
failed,  save  in  a  few  eminent  instances,  to 
discover  the  great  principle  and  method  of 
experimental  inquiry.  The  fact  remains, 
among  others  of  like  kind,  a  curious  and 
perplexing  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man. 

If  the  acute  perception,  the  vovg  xvxXog 
of  Greece,  failed  of  apprehending  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  experiment,  as  applied  to  the  ob¬ 


jects  which  form  the  science  of  Chemistry, 
we  have  little  reason  to  look  for  such  dis¬ 
covery  among  the  Romans,  or  during  the 
ages  following  the  disruption  of  their  em¬ 
pire.  We  do  not  attach  the  value  some 
have  done.to  the  studies  of  the  Arabian  che¬ 
mists,  or  the  partial  and  ill-directed  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  alchemists  ;  who,  though  be¬ 
queathing  a  certain  number  of  terms  to  us, 
can  scarcely  be  .said  to  have  used  experi¬ 
ment  as  a  deliberate  principle  of  research, 
and  left  little  that  has  been  finally  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  chemistry  of  the  present 
age.  Had  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon 
lived  at  a  more  propitious  period,  seeing  his 
spirit  and  metbods  of  inquiry,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  have  held  high  rank 
among  the  discoverers  in  the  science.  It 
would  be  idle  to  repeat  what  has  been  so 
often  said  of  his  great  successor  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  Lord  Bacon — the  first  who  fully 
indicated  experiment  and  exact  observation 
as  the  only  road  to  physical  truth,  and 
gave  a  definite  classification  of  its  objects, 
eminently  tending  to  the  right  order  and 
direction  of  pursuit.  It  is  an  error,  how¬ 
ever,  to  imagine  that  the  path  disclo.sed  by 
this  extraordinary  man  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  and  followed  by  others.  As  respects 
chemistry  in  particular,  we  find  that  it  as¬ 
sumed  its  true  and  complete  character,  as 
an  experimental  science,  at  a  later  period, 
and  from  causes  which  would  have  existed 
had  Bacon’s  writings  never  appeared.  We 
refer  to  them  rather  as  a  marvellous  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  methods  bf  experimental  in¬ 
quiry,  than  as  having  given  origin  to  those 
great  results  of  modern  discovery  which  are 
now  multiplying  around  us. 

This  slight  allusion  to  what  has  been 
called  the  early  history  of  Chemistry,  will 
show  that  we  do  not  attach  other  value  to 
it  than  as  a  record  of  the  insulated  progress 
of  man  in  various  arts,  useful  or  useless, 
which  have  chemical  processes  for  their 
basis.  The  workers  in  metals  from  Tubal- 
Cain  downwards,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
cookery  of  human  food  in  every  age  and 
country,  have  dealt  with  chemical  powers 
and  instruments,  though  not  recognized  as 
such.  But  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
call  the  bee  a  philosophical  chemist,  as  so  to 
designate  those  who  have  simply  invented 
means  to  satisfy  the  needs  or  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  man.  Chemistry  illustrates 
these  familiar  phenomena,  but  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  them.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
any  of  the  greater  discoveries  which  mark 
its  progress  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
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'wants  of  human  society,  though  often  di¬ 
rected  and  pressed  forwards  by  this  power¬ 
ful  incentive. 

Without  affecting  exactitude,  there  can 
be  little  error  in  stating  that  since  a  cen¬ 
tury  only  Chemistry  has  assumed  its  true 
character  as  a  science,  and  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  important  parts  of  its 
early  history  arc  included  within  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  eminent  names  of  Boyle,  Hooke, 
JMayow,  Stahl,  and  Hales  do  indeed  pre¬ 
cede  it;  but  not  until  the  period  be¬ 
tween  17.50  and  1790 — a  time  illustrated  by 
the  greater  names  of  Black,  Cavendish, 
Watt,  Priestley,  Bergman,  Scheele,  and 
Lavoisier ;  and  by  the  discoveries  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas  ;  of  latent  heat,  elective  affinity, 
the  compo.sition  of  water  and  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  true  nature  of  oxides  and 
acids — can  we  consider  chemistry  to  have 
acquired  the  foundations  upon  which  it  now 
rests.  Allied  to  the  other  experimental 
sciences  by  similar  methods  of  in<|uiry,  yet 
vaster  and  more  various  in  its  objects,  it 
has  undergone  greater  changes  and  expan¬ 
sion  than  any  besides  ;  absorbing  into  it¬ 
self  some  of  these  collateral  branches  ;  and 
assuming  such  close  relation  to  others  as  to 
indicate  a  future  time  when  they  also  will 
merge  in  a  more  general  system  of  physical 
truths — the  object  and  end  of  all  scientific 
inquiry.  U  hatever,  by  the  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  such  amalgamation,  we  may 
affirm  that  Chemistry  must  form  a  prin¬ 
cipal  basis  of  it;  as  will  be  better  seen 
when  we  proceed  further  to  define  the 
science,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  changes  it  has  undergone  in 
approaching  our  own  times. 

First,  however,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  two  works  before  us,  as  be¬ 
ing  those  in  England  which  best  expound 
the  actual  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 
The  first  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Dr. 
Turner,  now  in  its  eighth  edition,  edited 
conjointly  by  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh 
and  Professor  Liebig,  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  the  excellent  che¬ 
mist  whose  name  it  bears.  Dr.  Turner  was 
lost  to  science  when  young  in  years  ;  but 
not  before  he  had  established  a  merited  re¬ 
putation  and  won  the  affections  of  all  who 
knew  him  in  private  life.  He  had  studied 
Chemistry  in  the  best  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  brought  to  it  an  ability  and 
zeal  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  results. 
The  merit  of  his  work  is  attested  by  Liebig’s 
name  in  association  with  it ;  a  conjunction 


which  was  planned  before  his  death.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  science  has  rendered 
needful  various  changes  in  the  two  editions 
which  have  since  appeared  :  though,  in  the 
history  of  the  imponderable  elements  and 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  not  such  in  amount 
as  to  affect  the  character  which  Dr.  Turner 
himself  stamped  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
second  part,  devoted  to  organic  chemistry 
and  collaborated  by  I.iebig,  has  only  lately 
appeared.  It  embodies  the  vast  materials, 
collected  from  his  labors  and  those  of 
other  chemists,  in  a  methodized  form,  and 
ranks  probably  as  the  most  complete  exist¬ 
ing  treatise  on  this  subject. 

The  ‘  Elements  of  Chemistry’  of  Dr. 
Graham  is  the  work  of  an  able  and  learned 
chemist — somewhat  deficient  perhaps  in  the 
preliminary  views  which  are  needful  to  a 
young  student  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  and  difficult  science ;  but  showing 
that  practical  command  of  his  subject 
which  the  author  possesses,  and  which  he 
has  well  testified  in  his  researches  on  the 
constitution  of  Salts.  A  second  edition  is 
coining  out  in  parts  ;  but  hithei'to  so  tardily 
as  to  justify  the  fear  of  inequality  in  the 
several  portions  of  a  work,  the  subjects  of 
which  arc  in  a  state  of  such  incessant  pro¬ 
gress  and  transition. 

We  have  already  named  it  as  our  object 
to  present  a  short  outline  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  changes  and  steps  of  progress  which 
mark  the  recent  history  of  Chemistry ;  not 
limiting  ourselves  to  strict  chronological 
I  order  ;  but  seeking  what  may  best  illustrate 
the  principles  and  present  doctrines  of  the 
science,  and  those  remarkable  methods  of 
research  by  which  it  has  attained  its  actual 
condition.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  technicalities  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  take  such  illustrations  only  as 
may  be  most  easily  understood.  A  few 
general  remarks,  however,  are  necessary  in 
preface  to  those  more  particular  points  on 
which  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  dwell. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we 
mentioned  what  we  find  cause  to  consider 
the  two  most  striking  characteristics  of 
modern  physical  science,  viz.  the  more  pro¬ 
found  nature  of  the  objects,  principles,  and 
relations  with  which  it  now  familiarly  deals, 
and  the  wider  generalizations  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  causes  thence  obtained  ;  and  2ndly, 
the  greater  refinement  and  exactness,  both 
of  observation  and  experiment,  with  which 
these  objects  are  practically  pursued. 
Chemistry  affords  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  instances  we  could  select ;  and  the 
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more  closely  we  examine  its  present  state, 
and  growing  connexion  with  other  branches 
of  physical  science,  the  more  striking  will 
those  illustrations  appear.  In  truth,  it  can 
hardly  be  defined  or  described  so  as  not  to 
include  its  great  purposes  and  powers  ;  and, 
together  with  these,  that  exactness  of 
methods  upon  which  its  progress  mainly  de¬ 
pends. 

All  great  truths,  whether  of  morals  or 
physics,  are  marked  by  their  simplicity. 
Although  not  an  absolute  test,  since  false 
principles  or  paradox  often  seek  shelter 
under  the  same  forms,  yet  we  may  affirm 
that,  in  proportion  as  truths  become  more 
complete  and  comprehensive,  so  are  the  ex¬ 
pressions  appropriate  to  them  more  simple 
and  determinate.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  physical  knowledge. 
Though  facts  have  wonderfully  multiplied, 
so  as  to  encumber  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  seemingly  to  dissever  the  material 
world  into  endless  fractional  parts,  yet  has 
the  discovery  of  new  relations  and  connex¬ 
ions  tended  unceasingly  to  reduce  these 
facts  under  more  general  laws.,  and  to  give 
to  science  a  unity  and  simplicity  of  a  higher 
kind  at  every  great  step  in  its  progress.  To 
what  future  point  this  process  of  integration 
may  proceed  we  hardly  venture  to  surmise. 
Yet  without  adopting  the  bold  but  mystical 
language  of  D’Alembert,  ‘  L’univers,  pour 
qui  saurait  I’embrasser  d’un  seul  point  de 
vue,  ne  serait  qu’un  fait  unique,  et  une 
grande  verite,’  we  may  at  least  express  our 
belief  that  we  stand  but  on  the  margin  of 
what  science  will  hereafter  attain,  in  the 
union  and  simplification  of  all  the  great 
laws  of  the  natural  world. 

We  have  already  said  that  Chemistry, 
from  its  nature  and  objects,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  a  principal  basis  of  such  amal¬ 
gamation  ;  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
description  of  these  objects — a  definition 
which,  simple  as  we  may  seek  to  render  it, 
must  yet  be  made  to  include  actions  infinite, 
in  number  and  variety — different  through¬ 
out  all  forms  of  matter — ministering  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world,  and  essential  to  the 
being  and  maintenance  of  every  form  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life.  ‘  Quod  rides  totuin^ 
et  quod  non  rides  totum.  ’  Chemistry  can  only 
be  described  by  a  generalization  which  will 
embrace  all  these  conditions  within  itself. 

Matter  is  presented  to  us  in  the  universe 
at  large,  as  masses  acting  upon  each  other 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation; 
while  on  the  globe  we  inhabit  it  appears 


under  innumerable  forms,  simple  or  com¬ 
pound — solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — all  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  great  law,  and  to  the 
further  physical  conditions  of  cohesion  and 
repulsion,  acting  on  like  particles,  and 
producing  many  of  what  arc  called  its 
secondary  properties.  Hut  beyond  tlujse 
conditions,  and  distinct  from  them  to  our 
present  knowledge,  comes  in  that  mighty 
force  which  we  term  Chemical  Affinity — the 
power  of  attraction  at  insensible  distances, 
uniting  dissimilar  particles  of  matter,  and 
by  its  various  intensity  and  manner  of  ac¬ 
tion,  producing  the  vast  assemblage  of  ma¬ 
terial  phenomena,  which  we  now  class  under 
a  common  name.  Chemistry  is  the  science 
which  investigates  this  affinity,  positive  or 
relative,  of  the  molecules  of  material  sub¬ 
stances — the  laws  which  regulate  their  com- 
bination  and  separation — and  the  results  of 
the  actiqns  and  changes  thus  produced.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  great  imponderable 
elements  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  found  to  have  most 
important  influence  on  all  such  actions  and 
affinities  ;  and  it  may  hereafter,  as  we  have 
said,  lead  us  to  physical  relations  and  law’s 
of  a  higher  class,  in  which  these  elements 
and  the  integral  properties  of  matter  are  all 
concerned.  The  science,  however,  is  es¬ 
sentially  one  of  experiment ;  and  its  emi¬ 
nent  progress  of  late  years  is  mainly  due 
to  the  closer  definition  of  its  objects,  and 
to  the  enlarged  methods  and  improved  in¬ 
struments  with  which  these  are  pursued. 

In  describing  it  as  the  office  of  Chemistry 
to  determine  the  mutual  affinities  of  the 
atoms  of  bodies,  and  the  results  thence  de¬ 
rived,  we  use  the  term  in  a  sense  justified 
by  our  actual  knowledge.  Without  dis¬ 
cussing  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  as  propround- 
ed  either  in  ancient  or  modern  philosophy, 
we  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude— and 
especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
definite  proportions — that  there  are  elemen¬ 
tary  parts  or  molecules  of  all  matter — in¬ 
divisible  Qisyedt]  adiaiQsra) — determinate 
in  magnitude  and  form,  though  of  minute¬ 
ness  defying  all  comprehension — which  af¬ 
fect  each  other  under  this  molecular  con¬ 
dition,  and  by  such  mutual  action  give  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  incalculable  variety  of  natural 
objects  in  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the 
changes  they  are  incessantly  undergoing. 
It  may  be  the  fortune  of  future  science  to 
carry  discovery  further  into  these  elementary 
differences  of  form,  or  other  less  obvious 
qualities  determining  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  molecules  of  matter.  For  our  present 
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purpose  it  is  enough  to  dravr  attention  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  this  manner  of  considering  the 
subject  as  the  basis  of  all  chemical  inquiry. 

The  procedure  of  Chemistry,  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  science,  may  bo  resolved  exclu¬ 
sively  into  the  two  great  methods  of  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  the  separation  of  parts  be¬ 
fore  united,  or  the  union  of  parts  before 
separate.  No  chemical  operation  can  occur 
in  which  one  or  other  of  these  changes  is 
not  concerned  ;  and  the  progress  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  science  are  best  estimated  by 
the  facility  and  exactness  with  which  such 
changes  are  effected.  Of  these  two  methods, 
both  depending  on  the  relative  affinities  of 
different  kinds  of  matter,  analysis  has  a 
natural  precedence.  Even  in  the  processes 
of  nature  the  separation  of  compounds  is 
more  obvious  than  the  reunion  of  parts. 
The  changes  and  combinations  upon  which 
•organic  existence  depends — forming  the 
chemistry  of  animal  and  vegetable  life — are 
slow  and  occult  processes  compared  with 
those  which  dissever  such  combinations,  and 
restore  the  parts  to  a  more  elementary  state. 
And  when  the  subject  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  experimental  science,  the  chemist 
found  himself  surrounded  by  innumerable 
compound  bodies,  readily  decomposed,  and 
suggesting  that  more  formal  analysis  which 
might  collect  the  parts,  determine  their 
nature,  and  fix  the  proportions  in  which 
they  severally  exist. 

The  method  of  synthesis  comes  in  natural 
sequence  to  this ;  affording  a  test  of  the 
truth  of  analytical  results,  and  satisfying  a 
rational  curiosity  as  to  the  effects  of  new 
combinations  among  the  innumerable  forms 
of  matter  around  us.  In  both  these  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  and  as  a  first  principle  of  all 
chemistry,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  no 
matter  is  either  created  or  lost,  whatever  the 
changes  or  combinations  taking  place.  In 
clearly  fixing  this  principle,  which  was  im¬ 
perfectly  apprehended  before,  Lavoisier 
rendered  a  service  to  science,  better  deserv¬ 
ing  of  record  than  many  discoveries  which 
have  higher  fame  with  the  world.* 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  dwelling  too  long 
on  these  elementary  points  ;  but  in  seeking 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  modem 
chemistry,  such  preliminary  views  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  changes  in  question  include,  not  dis- 

*  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Emjjedocles  a  ppsage 
which  is  well  descriptive  of  this  great  principle  of 
Chemistry: — 
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coveries  of  fact  only,  but  alteratims  and 
extensions  of  the  methods  of  inquiry,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  new  aspect  t )  the  science, 
even  apart  from  the  great  re^u’ts  t3  which 
they  have  led.  This  invention  o:  new  means 
and  instruments  of  research  l«,  in  truth,  a 
topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  man.  The 
sudden  enlargement  of  power  thus  obtained, 
and  the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  parts  of 
nature  before  hidden  or  obscure,  place  such 
discoveries  among  the  highest  class  of  hu¬ 
man  attainments,  and  render  them  epochs 
in  the  history  of  human  knowledge.  In 
Chemistry,  especially,  the  reciprocal  de¬ 
pendence  and  felicitous  union  of  new  facts 
and  new  methods  may  be  said  to  give  a 
geometrical  power  to  the  science  ;  as  in 
that  eminent  discovery  which  taught  the 
universality  of  definite  proportions  in  cherai- 
eal  combination  ;  and  by  establishing  this 
fact,  placed  instruments  in  our  hands, 
wholly  new  as  to  their  manner  of  operation, 
and  far  more  powerful  than  any  before  pos¬ 
sessed.  Reverting  afterwards  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  must  notice  meanwhile  some  of 
these  methods,  which  though  not  actually 
new,  yet  so  greatly  transcend  all  anterior 
use,  that  they  virtually  become  so,  and  may 
rank  among  the  recent  revolutions  of  the 
science. 

The  first  of  these,  already  alluded  to,  is 
the  wonderful  increase  of  exactness  in  every 
part  of  chemical  inquiry.  Those  only  who 
are  conversant  with  its  history  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  change, 
or  of  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science.  Pervading  every  part 
of  the  subject,  from  the  simple  observation 
of  external  physical  appearances,  to  the 
most  complex  and  subtle  forms  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  an^ysis  and  synthesis  of  organic 
bodies,  its  value  is  more  especially  felt  in 
these  later  and  higher  operations.  The 
perfection  of  analysis,  in  its  compound  re¬ 
lation  to  qualities  and  quantities,  is  in  truth 
the  cardinal  point  of  all  chemistry.  We 
might  give  curious  contrasted  examples  of 
the  grossness  of  this  operation  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  exactness  of  results  it  has  at¬ 
tained  at  the  present  day.  Whether  it 
were  the  examination  of  a  mineral  water,  or 
a  metallic  ore,  or  an  animal  or  vegetable 
product,  the  older  analysis  seldom  yielded 
half  the  ingredients  which  are  now  derived 
by  the  chemist  from  the  same  material  of 
experiment — the  greater  number  lying  hid 
under  the  imperfection  of  the  means  used 
to  separate  them.  It  is  true  that  those 
indicated  were  generally  the  most  impoi  tint, 
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aad  present  in  largest  quantity.  But  it  by  the  chemical  relation  it  hears  to  the 
often  happened  that  the  ingredients,  thus  element  in  question. 

latent,  and  yielded  only  to  more  perfect  Without  protracting  this  illustration  hy 
experiment,  were  really  essential  elements  further  details,  we  may  briefly  state  that 
in  the  compound  ;  modifying  its  physical  the  same  exactness  and  completeness  of  in¬ 
qualities,  determining  its  relation  to  other  quiry  has  been  carried  into  every  part  of 
chemical  agents,  or  providing  for  its  uses  in  Chemistry.  Chance,  vague  hypothesis,  and 
the  economy  of  nature.  Thus  what  was  re-  crude  results,  are  altogether  excluded  from 
corded  as /oss  or  undefined  result — the  mere  the  science.  VV'eight  and  proportions,  nu- 
residual  dross  of  ancient  analysis — has  be-  mcrically  expressed,  form  the  basis  and  test 
come  rich  and  prolific  to  modern  research  ;  of  experiment ;  and  exact  cognizance  must 
affording  those  rarer  products,  which,  while  be  had  of  every  quantity  gained,  or  lost,  by 
they  seem  to  encumber  our  chemical  tables  the  substance  operated  upon.  No  conclu- 
by  their  number  and  diversity,  do  in  effect  sions  are  deemed  perfectly  valid  unless  so 
present  so  many  fresh  objects  of  inquiry,  substantiated.  This  higher  principle  of  re- 
and  give  promise  of  the  disclosure  of  rela-  search — mainly  due  in  its  origin  to  the 
tions  hitherto  unknown.  genius  of  Lavoisier,  but  extended  and  for- 

To  refer  to  particular  instances  of  this  tified  by  later  discoverers — has  given  such 
great  change  might  detract  from  what  we  perfection  to  chemical  theory,  as  applied  to 
wish  to  convey  of  its  universality.  A  single  analysis,  that  the  chemist  can  often  foretell 
illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  history  results,  even  before  entering  his  laboratory  ; 
of  Iodine  and  Bromine — substances  discover-  and  experiment  comes  rather  as  fixing  and 
ed  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  waters  of  completing  the  deductions  from  general 
the  sea,  and  in  certain  sea  plants — remark-  laws,  than  as  disclosing  facts  previously 
able  as  new  and  elementary  forms  of  matter  unknown. 

to  our  present  knowledge- — and  possessing  The  relative  afiinities  of  the  particles  of 
properties  so  peculiar,  as  to  make  it  certain  bodies  give  foundation  to  this  refined  analy- 
that  they  fulfil  definite,  though  unknown,  sis,  as  they  did  to  the  earliest  and  rudest 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  The  operations  of  Chemistry.  The  progress 
exceedingly  minute  proportion  in  which  they  described  has  been  gradual,  but  accelerated 
are  found  in  nowise  disproves  this.  Chemical  of  late  by  the  facilities  which  every  increase 
energy  is  only  partially  dependent  on  of  knowledge  affords  to  its  further  advance- 
quantity  ;  but  were  the  latter  alone  concern-  ment.  In  our  own  country  Dr.  W ollaston 
ed,  it  would  be  enough  to  estimate  the  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
enormous  mas.s  of  ocean  waters  of  which  to  the  cultivation  of  this  exactness  of  ex- 
they  form  a  part,  to  convince  us  that  they  periment.  If  we  name  Berzelius, Mitscher- 
cannot  be  inert  or  indeterminate  in  the  ob-  lich,  Liebig,  and  Dumas,  in  the  same  light 
jects  of  creation.  To  the  new  substances,  abroad,  it  is  with  some  hesitation,  lest  we 
so  discovered,  the  refinements  of  modern  should  seem  to  disparage  the  other  great 
chemistry  have  been  incessantly  directed.  Continental  chemists,  whose  labours  have 
By  delicate  and  beautiful  experiments  they  tended  to  this  perfection  of  the  science 
have  been  detected  in  numerous  mineral  they  profess. 

waters  and  brine  springs,  and  even  in  cer-  While  referring  to  the  increased  exact- 
tain  metallic  ores — they  have  been  brought  ness  of  all  chemical  knowledge,  we  must 
into  close  relation  of  analogy  with  other  give  the  statement  a  more  particular  appli- 
great  chemical  agents,  as  oxygen  and  chlo-  cation  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
rine,  and  into  artificial  combinations  of  influence  of  small  quantities  in  composition, 
endless  variety — and  these  combinations  \Vc  have  already  adverted  to  the  frequent 
have  already  yielded  new  remedies  to  the  case  of  an  ingredient  existing  in  very  mi- 
physician,  new  agents  in  experimental  re-  nute  proportion,  yet  conveying  important, 
search,  and  the  most  refined  methods  where-  or  even  essential,  chemical  properties  to  the 
with  to  determine  the  chemical  actions  of  compound  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; — or 
light,  and  to  give  them  their  happiest  ap-  what  is  an  analogous  case,  to  the  effect  of  a 
plication  in  photography.  In  the  progress  slight  change  in  the  proportions  of  one  in- 
of  these  researches  tests  have  been  attained  gredient  in  altering  the  qualities  of  the 
so  delicate,  that  iodine  may  be  detected  in  whole.  Modern  chemistry  is  replete  with 
a  liquid  containing  much  less  than  its  mil-  instances  of  such  facts ;  the  proper  estimate 
lionth  part  by  weight ;  the  familiar  sub-  of  which,  though  only  of  late  duly  made,  is 
stance  of  starch  affording  this  subtle  test,  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  sci- 
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ence.  It  has  belongnd  to  the  refinements  I 
of  recent  analysis  to  detect,  and  assign  their 
proper  value,  to  these  more  minute  ingre- 
Jients — not  merely  discovering  many  new 
and  rare  elements,  hut  also  indicating  pur¬ 
poses  which  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  even  by  virtue  of  their  diffusion  and 
minuteness.  In  organic  chemistry,  whether 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  find  this  ad¬ 
mirably  exemplified  ;  and  to  the  consum- 
iiiate  skill  with  which  such  small  quantities 
have  been  estimated,  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  .striking  discoveries  in  physiology, 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  life. 

VVe  have  cause,  indeed  to  presume,  that 
whenever  a  particular  element  is  generally 
present  in  a  compound,  and  in  definite 
proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  such 
element  is  essential  to  its  nature,  however 
small  the  proportion  may  be.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  continually  extended  and 
confirmed  as  chemical  knowledge  advanced  ; 
and  becomes  now  the  expression  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  may  well  astonish  those  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject.  It  is  exemplified 
by  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding 
part  of  its  weight — and  presumably  also  by 
the  iodine  .and  bromine  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  though  here  the  proportion  is  yet  infi¬ 
nitely  smaller.  The  iron  existing  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood — the  phosphorus  found  in 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves — the  fluoric  acid  in  bones — the  sul¬ 
phur  in  albumen,  fibrin,  and  certain  other 
animal  matters  —  and  the  silica,  sulphur, 
*  phosphorus,  and  the  metallic  oxides  or 
alkalis,  found  in  different  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances — arc  a  few  alnong  the  many  exam¬ 
ples  which  organic  chemistry  furnishes  of 
the  influence  of  minute  quantities  in  combi¬ 
nation.  They  are  relations  of  deep  interest 
to  us,  as  wonderful  and  exquisite  provisions 
of  Providence  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
for  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  creation.  What  they  present  in 
natural  combinations  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  artificial  chemical  union  of  different 
substances,  where  we  still  find  under  vari¬ 
ous  forms  this  marvellous  influence  of  small 
quantities,  pervading  and  changing  the  sen¬ 
sible  properties  of  large  masses  or  volumes 
of  matter.  We  can  destroy  the  ductility  of 
gold  by  exposing  it,  when  melted,  to  the 
mere  fumes  of  antimony.  We  can  various¬ 
ly  change  the  physical  properties  of  other 
metals  by  an  amount  of  alloy  much  less 
than  a  thousandth  part  their  own  weight. 
We  can  detect  by  a  little  starch  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  iodine  in  a  solution  of  which  it 
forms  less  than  a  millionth  part.  And 
there  are  cases  where  a  proportion  of  calca¬ 
reous  matter,  equall}*  small,  suffices  to  alter 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  substance 
through  which  it  is  diffused. 

So  numerous,  however,  are  the  instances 
of  this  nature  in  Chemistry,  that  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  a  few  rather  impairs  than  enlarges 
the  conception  of  the  great  principle  they 
involve.  They  torm,  in  truth,  part  of  that 
groat  attainment  of  modern  science,  the 
discovery  of  conditions  and  laws  of  molecu¬ 
lar  change  iu  the  interior  of  bodies — of 
those  subtle  inter-penetrations  of  matter 
under  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  electri¬ 
city,  or  chemical  force,  and  often  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  outer  forms  or  densities  of  the 
bodies  acted  upon  —  the  study  of  which 
brings  us  among  the  more  occult  relations 
of  the  material  world,  and  promises  aecess 
to  physical  truths  yet  higher  than  those 
hitherto  attained. 

Some  of  the  prospects  of  future  science, 
iu  relation  to  this  subject,  lie  on  a  great 
scale  before  us.  The  ocean,  that  vast  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  detritus  of  all  the  earth, 
must  contain  some  traces  of  whatever  is 
soluble  among  the  materials  so  received, 
rhough  unable  at  present  to  define  more 
than  the  general  provision  thus  made  for 
the  deposition  of  future  strata  or  mineral 
masses,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
profuse  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  fills  the  sea,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  conditions  of  matter  here 
existing  will  hereafter  become  better  known 
to  us,  and  illustrate  other  phenomena  still 
obscure.  The  double  atmosphere  of  air, 
and  watery  vapour  which  envelopes  the 
globe — each  composed  of  different  gases — 
contains  in  admixture  other  known  chemi- 
cjil  agents;  and  probably  minute  quantities 
of  numerous  bodies  hitherto  undetected, 
derived  by  vaporization  from  the  earth  be¬ 
low,  or  generated  by  electricity  and  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  within  the  atmosphere  itself. 
We  know  the  entire  dependence  of  all-  life 
and  organic  action  on  certain  elements  of 
this  wonderful  compound,  in  which  we 
have  our  existence  almost  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  presence.  But  besides  the 
great  chemical  relations,  thus  essential  to 
life  on  the  earth,  there  are  doubtless  many 
effects,  important  in  the  economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  depending  on  these  small  quantities 
of  other  ingredients  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  deriving  their  efficiency  from  this  rare 
and  diffused  state.  We  may  infer  the  exis- 
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tence  of  chemical  actions  tending  to  obviate  ■ 
or  remove  miasmata  and  noxious  exhala- 1 
tions,  which,  if  by  chance  retained  or  con¬ 
centrated,  become  the  source  of  disease  and! 
death.  What  we  know  of  the  rarity  of 
diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  best  corresponding  with 
the  relation  they  hold  to  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  is  probably  true  as  to  other 
agents,  still  more  obscurely  present,  yet 
ministering  to  some  of  the  innumerable 
organic  or  inorganic  products  with  which 
creation  is  replenished. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  these  small 
quantities  in  composition,  modern  chemists, 
and  particularly  Liebig  and  Dumas,  have 
pursued  a  method,  simple  in  principle  and 
partially  adopted  before,  but  in  a  manner 
far  below  the  perfection  of  present  use. 
This  consists  in  calculating,  through  the 
proportion  of  parts,  the  absolute  or  approxi¬ 
mate  quantities  of  matters  thus  minutely 
diffused  —  expressing  them  in  weights  or 
volumes — and  thence  deriving  a  class  of, 
results  inaccessible  by  other  modes  of  re- 1 
seareh.  The  positive  amount  of  carbon 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  for  example,  is  | 
a  question  of  much  interest  to  the  theory 
of  vegetation,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  This  question  is  solved, 
first  by  estimating — which  can  be  done  ex¬ 
actly — the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
round  the  globe  ;  next,  by  taking  the  frac-; 
tional  proportion  which  carbonic  acid  forms  | 
of  this  amount ;  and,  finally,  by  deducting! 
the  further  proportion  of  27  per  cent.,' 
which  oxygen  bears  in  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid,  leaving,  as  a  gross  result,  | 
3,085  billions  of  pounds  of  the  element  of 
carbon  existing  under  this  condition — a 
quantity  which  Liebig  states,  but  on  less 
assured  grounds,  to  exceed  the  weight  of 
all  the  plants  and  strata  of  coal  existing  on  I 
the  earth.  The  same  method  has  beenj 
largely  and  curiously  applied  to  the  ingre-  j 
dients  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and 
to  the  parts  of  inorganic  nature  on  which 
they  respectively  depend  ;  and  the  results 
have  proved  singularly  interesting  in  the 
natural  relations  thus  disclosed,  and  of 
great  practical  utility  in  agriculture  and 
other  arts  of  life. 

A  further  circumstance  characteristic  of 
modem  Chemistry,  is  the  great  extension  of 
what  may  fitly  be  called  the  creative  part 
of  the  science,  forming  one  of  the  most 
eminent  attainments  of  physical  inquiry. 
The  refinements  of  analysis,  already  no¬ 
ticed,  are  even  less  remarkable  as  proofs  of 
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advancing  knowledge,  than  are  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  combinations  which  the  chemist 
obtains  from  the  materials  submitted  to  his 
hands.  Creations,  in  one  sense,  we  may 
venture  to  call  them  ;  since  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  compounds,  thus  artificially 
formed,  have  no  actual  prototypes,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  world  that  surrounds  us — 
do  not  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  or  manufacture,  where  a  happy 
accident  or  happier  skill  has  produced 
them.  That  supreme  dispensation  of  the 
Almighty,  of  which  the  term  nature  ought 
to  serve  but  as  an  humble  exponent,  has 
placed  us  amidst  matter  in  different  forms 
— organized  by  life,  or  lifeless  and  inor¬ 
ganic — but  equally  committed  to  us  to 
mould  into  new  combinations,  serving  to 
our  uses,  or  satisfying  our  curiosity.  Hu¬ 
man  invention,  accident,  or  necessity,  has 
from  the  earliest  time  created  these  combi¬ 
nations — of  greater  complexity  and  more 
refined  use,  as  science  and  civilization  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  chemist  of  our  own  day, 
though  not  without  strong  practical  motive, 
at  a  time  when  all  worldly  interests  are  in 
a  state  of  such  intense  activity,  has  carried 
the  labors  and  results  of  pure  science  far 
beyond  any  calculations  of  this  nature. 
Commanding  new  resources  of  experiment, 
and  possessed  of  the  true  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  he  pursues  the  various  forms 
of  matter,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
throughout  all  their  relations  and  affinities  ; 
obtaining  in  his  progress,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  affinities,  numerous  substances,  wholly 
unknown  before,  yet  possessing  qualities  as  * 
singular  and  strongly  marked  as  those  which 
nature  herself  proffers  to  our  inquiry. 

Examples  of  these  remarkable  produets 
of  synthetical  chemistry  might  be  endlessly 
multiplied.  In  mentioning  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine  we  noticed  the  numerous  and  complex 
combinations  they  have  been  made  to  as¬ 
sume  ; — all  of  great  interest  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  two  bodies  to  other  undecom¬ 
posed  elements  around  us.  When  speaking 
of  Organic  Chemistry  we  shall  have  to  no¬ 
tice  the  production  artificially  of  certain 
organic  compounds,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  prototypes  in  nature,  and  form¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  a  discovery  which  may 
well  rank  among  the  most  eminent  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Of  other  instances  we  shall 
take  only  a  few,  for  mere  illustration.  Ev¬ 
ery  new  metal  discovered — and  the  activity 
of  modem  research  has  more  than  trebled 
the  number  known  to  antiquity — has  been 
followed  through  a  long  scries  of  combina- 
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tioDS  with  other  chemical  elements,  all 
determined  by  the  law  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  yet,  while  obedient  to  this  jirreat 
common  law,  yielding  numerous  products 
altogether  new  to  us  and  to  the  natural 
world.  Some  of  these  are  of  eminent  util¬ 
ity  to  man ;  others  possess  properties  of 
strange  and  fearful  kind — such  as  those 
explosive  metallic  and  gaseous  compounds, 
of  which  the  parts  seem  to  be  compelled 
into  an  unstable  union,  prone  at  any  instant 
to  sudden  and  violent  dissolution.  Gun¬ 
powder — that  extraordinary  substitute  of 
chemical  force  for  manual  or  mechanical 
means  of  destruction — cannot  historically 
be  called  an  invention  of  Chemistry,  though 
expressing  curious  and  complex  chemical 
actions.  But  the  explosive  cotton,  recently 
discovered,  is  peculiarly  the  product  of 
chemical  research  ;  depending  on  very  sin¬ 
gular  affinities,  which  have  been  sedulously 
examined  by  the  able-t  experimentalists, 
and  are  likely  to  yield  other  remarkable 
results. 

Another  striking  example  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal  creation  is  the  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen — 
called  from  its  effects  the  intoxicating  gas 
— a  simple  combination,  in  slightly  altered 
proportions,  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
composing  the  air  we  breathe ;  but  no¬ 
where  existing  in  nature  under  the  form  in 
which  science  presents  it  to  us.  The  ad¬ 
mission,  now  generally  made,  that  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  is  a  simple  intermixture  of 
gases,  and  not  a  chemical  compound, 
scarcely  abates  the  wonder  that  so  small  a 
change  in  the  proportions  which  minister 
to  common  life,  should  become  the  cause  of 
those  sudden  and  singular  affections  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  which  alter  for 
a  time  the  whole  condition  of  the  being. 
Chemistry,  however,  and  especially  organic 
chemistry,  accustom  us  to  these  wonders. 
More  strange  and  striking  still,  in  their 
properties  recently  discovered,  are  the  two 
creations  of  the  laboratory.  Sulphuric  Ether 
and  Chloroform.  By  working  with  and 
among  the  relative  affinities  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments,  man  has  obtained  these  compounds 
— and  there  may  be  others  of  kindred  qua¬ 
lity — the  simple  inhalation  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  even 
under  operations  the  most  severe  which  sur¬ 
gery  can  inflict.  We  have  spoken  much  of 
chemical  analysis.  This  is  in  effect  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  compound  nature  of  man ;  the 
separation  and  removal  for  a  time  of  a  part 
of  our  sensitive  existence — having  close 
analogy  indeed  to  certain  of  the  conditions 


of  sleep  (itself  the  great  miracle  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  life),  but  even  more  striking  in 
some  of  the  inferences  it  conveys ;  and 
— unless  it  be  that  bodily  suffering  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  us  for  moral  uses — a  discovery 
profuse  of  future  benefit  to  the  human  race.  • 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  generation  of  new  compounds, 
remarkable  in  physical  properties,  or  in 
their  physiological  effects.  We  will  give 
but  one  instance  more,  and  this  rather  from 
its  whimsical  nature,  than  from  any  con¬ 
nexion  the  substance  in  question  is  likely 
to  have  with  the  uses  or  ornaments  of  life. 
Discovered  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  definite 
compound  of  arsenic,  carbon,  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  it  has  been  called  Kakodyle  from  its 
peculiar  smell, — an  odor  so  intolerable, 
that  even  the  chemist,  inured  as  he  is  to 
vile  and  obnoxious  exhalations,  seems  to 
have  shrunk  back  for  a  time  from  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  The  Skunk  itself  {Me¬ 
phitis  Aniericana),  an  animal  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  fetid  odor  it  exhales, 
might  well  envy  this  artificial  product  of 
the  laboratory,  which  is  described  in  terms 
transgressing  the  wonted  sobriety  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Yet  such  is  the  interest  attached  to 
this  substance,  as  a  compound  organic  radi¬ 
cal,  fulfilling  in  composition  the  part  of  an 
elementary  body,  that  despite  the  quality 
just  named,  and  the  virulently  poisonous 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  its  compounds, 
it  has  been  followed  through  all  its  combi¬ 
nations  with  consummate  care  and  minute¬ 
ness  ;  and  no  disgust  or  danger  has  checked 
a  single  experiment  which  could  illustrate 
the  singular  and  complex  chemical  affinities 
of  which  it  forms  a  remarkable  example. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the 
general  principles  of  chemical  inquiry,  and 
of  those  new  and  improved  methods  which 
have  so  largely  extended  its  dominions  over 
the  material  world.  In  doing  this,  we  have 
naturally  sought  illustration  from  some  of 
the  many  discoveries  crowding  the  later 
periods  of  the  science ;  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  we  may  now  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  allude,  in  completion  of  the  view 
of  the  actual  state  of  Chemistry  which  we 
arc  seeking  to  convey. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  remarkable 
series  of  discoveries  illustrating  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century — the  separation 
and  definition  of  the  gaseous  bodies — the 
decomposition  of  water  and  atmospheric  air 
— the  doctrines  of  latent  and  specific  beat 
— the  determination  of  the  true  nature  of 
(oxides — the  principle  of  elective  affinity, 
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&c.  To  these  points,  now  so  familiar,  we 
shall  not  further  advert,  than  by  repeating 
that  they  gave  foundation  to  Chemistry  as 
a  science,  and  furnished  instruments  and 
guidance  for  the  vast  and  rapid  progress  it 
has  since  made.  The  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  century  were  marked  by  several 
great  discoveries,  and  by  one  signally  pre¬ 
eminent  above  the  rest,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  but  which  requires  especial 
notice,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  highest  at¬ 
tainments  of  Chemistry,  and  the  centre 
towards  which  all  its  laws  and  phenomena 
continually  converge.  We  allude  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Atomic  theory,  but 
which  may  better  be  denominated  the  doc-  \ 
trine  of  definite  and  equivalent  proportions 
in  chemical  combination.  Some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  principle  may  bo 
gained  from  this  mere  enunciation  ;  but  its 
real  extent  and  value,  and  the  place  it  holds 
among  the  great  laws  governing  the  mate¬ 
rial  world,  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
well  instructed  in  physical  knowledge.  On 
this  subject  we  must  speak  in  some  detail ; 
not  solely  for  the  reason  just  given,  but 
also  from  its  inevitable  complexity  ;  and  as 
being  indispensably  connected  with  all  we 
have  to  say  of  the  other  changes  and  disco¬ 
veries  of  this  period. 

Chemistry  we  have  before  defined  as  the 
science  which  regards  the  attractions  or  af¬ 
finities  of  the  elementary  molecules  of  mat¬ 
ter — those  upon  which  all  its  laws  and  phe¬ 
nomena  depend,  including  the  great  law 
now  under  consideration.  This  term  of 
attraction  may  seem  on  first  view  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  simple  and  common  principle  of 
action,  readily  applied  in  explanation  of 
its  eflFects.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  case.  Chemical  affinity  acting  on 
elementary  particles,  and  at  distances  of 
which  we  have  as  little  sensible  cognizance 
as  of  these  atoms  themselves,  is  not  equal  I 
and  alike  for  all  kinds  of  matter  ;  but  varies 
for  each  particular  body,  whether  simple  or 
compound — and  varies  for  each  in  relation 
to  every  other  body ;  so  as  to  produce  by 
these  differences  in  the  energy  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  innumerable  combinations  and 
decompositions,  and  the  changes  of  physi¬ 
cal  properties  thence  arising,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  observation  in  nature,  or  of  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  laboratory.  Further,  it  is 
modified  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  by 
heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  other  properties  of  matter  ;  and 
related  so  closely  to  these  great  elementary 
powers,  that  its  true  and  complete  theory 


is  of  very  difficult  attainment, — presenting 
questions  which  even  yet  perplex  the  ablest 
philosophers  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  we 
find  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  in  che¬ 
mical  history  to  be  that  of  the  theory  of  af¬ 
finities  ;  and  the  successive  opinions  on  this 
subject,  from  the  time  of  Bergmann  down¬ 
wards,  furnish  a  striking  series  of  inductive 
inquiries,  conceived  and  pursued  in  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  of  elective  affinity  held  by 
Bergmann,  Geoffroy,  and  other  chemists  of 
that  day,  and  the  tables  founded  upon  it — 
indicating  the  relative  affinities  of  different 
bodies,  and  the  order  of  the  decompositions 
produced  by  their  mutual  actions — was  the 
earli  .st  attempt  at  a  systematic  view  of 
chemical  combinations,  based  on  the  simple 
principle  that  one  body  displaces  another 
from  combination,  and  unites  with  it,  by  an 
attractive  force  superior  to  that  of  the  body 
with  which  it  was  before  combined.  This 
view,  just  up  to  a  certain  point,  fell  into 
error  from  neglecting  the  other  forces  which 
change  or  control  chemical  actions ;  and 
the  tables  founded  upon  it  became  practi¬ 
cally  faulty  and  deficient,  in  effect  of  the 
omission.  Berthollet  was  the  first  to  see 
and  correct  this  source  of  fallacy.  He 
showed  that  simple  elective  affinity  did  not 
always,  or  solely, determine  the  results  of  che¬ 
mical  action.  But  while  seeking  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  influence  of  the  other  physical  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  matter  is  placed,  he  and  his 
followers  carried  their  views  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  attributed  So  much  to  these  col¬ 
lateral  causes — and  especially  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  quantity  and  cohesion — that  the  main 
fact,  of  a  definite  attraction  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  discarded  altogether  from  view. 

The  minds  of  chemists  were  still  divided 
upon  this  subject,  and  certain  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  when  a  new  light  was 
effused  upon  the  science  by  the  discovery 
of  certain  great  laws  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  which  not  merely  solved  these  doubts, 
but  gave  a  mathematical  precision  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  affinities.  The  fixed  and 
invariable  composition  of  bodies — the  de¬ 
terminate  proportions  of  weight  or  volume 
in  which  their  parts  combine  or  displace 
each  other — the  faculty  of  expressing  by 
proportionate  numbers  these  relative  quan¬ 
tities — and  the  arrangement  of  such  ratios 
in  certain  simple  series  of  multiples,  so  as 
to  obtain  numerical  formulae  in  place  of 
vague  tables  of  names — these  are  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  course  of  discovery  which  ef- 
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fectod  as  great  a  revolution  in  Chemistry,  severance,  and  an  ardent  love  of  scientific 
as  did  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  in  truth,  he  accomplished  more  than  many 
Astronomy,  or  the  principle  of  induction,  whose  appliances  and  means  of  research 
discovered  by  Oersted,  in  the  theory  and  have  been  ten  times  as  great.  The  warm 
progress  of  Electrical  science.  We  might  and  generous  tribute  of  respect  which  he 
expatiate  further  on  the  nature  and  magni-  received,  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
tude  of  this  change,  and  the  wonderful  re-  equally  honorable  to  himself,  and  to  his 
suits  derived  from  it ;  but  we  shall  do  bet-  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  science, 
ter  in  passing  on  to  some  of  these  results,  By  giving  the  Atomic  form  to  his  views 
which  may  more  happily  illustrate  the  fact  of  the  definite  proportions  of  chemical  union 
than  any  general  phrases  we  could  employ.  — assigning  a  spherical  form  and  relative 
A  few  words  first,  however,  as  to  the  his-  weights  to  his  atoms — and  even  depicturing 
tory  of  this  discovery — a  subject  of  inte-  by  figures  certain  of  their  combinations, 
rest,  as  one  of  the  pages  in  the  records  of  Dalton  alarmed  some  timid  persons  with  the 
the  human  mind.  In  parity  with  other  notion  that  the  old  theories  of  Anaxagoras, 
physical  discoveries,  for  we  can  scarcely  Democritus,  and  Epicurus  were  to  be  re¬ 
name  half  a  dozen  exceptions  to  the  rule,  vived  in  his  system.  A  deeper  and  sounder 
close  approximations  were  made  to  it  at  an  philosophy  happily  pervaded  it.  Chemists 
earlier  time.  Even  in  1777,  Wenzel,  a  soon  saw  that  the  term  Atom,  in  denoting 
Saxon  chemist,  from  experiments  upon  the  the  simplest  and  smallest  combining  proportion 
reciprocal  decomposition  of  neutral  salts,  q/'any  became,  though  not  a  necessary, 
deduced  a  principle  forming  part  of  the  yet  a  very  justifiable  exponent  of  the  great 
great  law  of  chemical  equivalents  ;  and  his  physical  principle  thus  developed  ;  and  one 
observations  were  confirmed  and  extended  in  truth  which  almost  ceased  to  be  hypo- 
by  the  succeeding  researches  of  his  country-  thetical  under  the  facts  and  proofs  result- 
man  Richter.  In  1789,  Mr.  Higgins,  of  ing  from  the  discovery.  However  this 
Dublin,  in  a  work  on  the  Phlogistic  and  might  be,  the  views  of  Dalton  speedily  en- 
the  Antiphloghstic  theories,  approached  the  grossed  the  attention  of  the  greatest  chem- 
very  margin  of  the  Atomic  system,  as  ap-  ists  of  the  day.  Berzelius  and  Wollaston, 
plied  to  chemical  affinity  ;  and  might  even  in  particular,  adopting  them  as  a  basis  of 
have  been  deemed  its  discoverer,  had  not  their  exact  and  beautiful  researches,  brought 
Dalton — fourteen  years  later,  but  inde-  from  every  side  fresh  and  accumulated  evi- 
pcndently  and  without  knowledge  of  these  dence  of  truth  ;  each  successive  refinement 
prior  views — so  completely  defined  this  the-  of  analysis  placing  the  facts  in  closer  rela- 
ory,  and  applied  it  so  largely  and  success-  tion  to  the  general  law,  and  removing 
fully  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  chemical  anomalies  which  perplexed  the  earlier  steps 
combinations,  that  his  name  will  remain  of  the  inquiry.  In  France,  Gay-Lussac, 
associated  with  it  in  all  future  time — and  with  equal  felicity  of  experiment,  brought 
worthily  so  associated.  Not  only  from  this  a  new  and  striking  attestation,  by  proving 
one  great  achievement,  but  from  other  im-  that  the  volumes  also  in  which  gases  com- 
portant  additions  to  physical  knowledge,  bine,  have  a  definite  ratio,  single  or  multi- 
the  memory  of  Dalton  will  ever  be  recorded  pie,  to  each  other — thus  showing  how 
and  honoured  in  the  annals  of  science.  deeply  this  great  law  of  fixed  combining 
W'e  ourselves  are  old  enough  to  remember  proportions,  expressed  by  numerical  series, 
this  remarkable  man — uncouth  in  his  gait,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  material  phe- 
habits,  and  fashion  of  speech,  but  noble  in  nomena — determining  the  relations  of  the 
his  intellectual  expression — lecturing  with  invisible  atoms  of  dift’erent  kinds  of  matter, 
a  sort  of  apostolic  simplicity  and  earnest-  by  conditions  as  invariable  as  those  which 
ness  on  this  very  subject  of  his  Atomic  govern  the  movements  of  suns  and  planets 
theory,  shortly  after  its  first  announcement  in  the  universe  of  space. 

— to  an  auditory  far  from  numerous,  and  Though  somewhat  beyond  our  design,  it 
only  slightly  awake  to  the  vast  influence  may  be  well  to  give  one  or  two  examples, 
the  doctrine  was  destined  to  have  on  our  illustrating  these  curious  relations  of  atomic 
knowledge  of  the  material  world.  At  later  weight,  upon  which  all  chemical  combina- 
periods  in  his  life,  we  have  visited  him  in  tions  depend,  and  the  method  of  their 
his  laboratory,  and  seen  the  venerable  old  discovery.  The  first  steps  here  indeed 
man  working  amidst  his  broken  glasses  and  designate  the  whole  progress.  If  we  can 
rude  self-contrived  apparatus  —  materials  exactly  fix  the  relative  weights  of  a  few  of 
with  which,  by  the  higher  aids  of  zeal,  per-  the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hy- 
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drogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  by  an  exten- 1 
sion  of  the  same  process  we  solve  the  ] 
question  for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and  i 
for  the  most  complex  compounds  into  which ; 
they  enter.  And  this  process  is  one  of  pure  ■ 
induction,  with  a  single  postulate  in  the] 
outset,  wholly  justified  by  the  result,  j 
Water,  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  j 
is  found  to  contain  these  ingredients  in  the  i 
proportion  of  8  to  1  by  weight.  Assuming,  | 
which  many  reasons  make  probable,  that  it. 
is  their  simplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  . 
to  atom,  we  obtain  at  once  the  relative; 
atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydnogen,  as 
8  and  1  respectively.  Again,  we  have  a 
series  of  five  chemical  compounds  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  nitrogen,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  increases  uniformly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid, 
the  5th  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con¬ 
tains  exactly  5  times  the  weight  of  that 
which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
the  first  of  the  series  Concluding  that 
the  latter  is  the  simplest  form,  and  consists 
of  a  single  atom  or  combining  proportion 
of  each  of  its  elements,  we  obtain,  by 
analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of 
8  and  14  for  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  ni¬ 
trogen  composing  it.  Here  then  we  have ! 
already  a  short  scale  of  proportion  fixed ;  j 
in  which  hydrogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8, 1 
and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes ; 
a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results.  Am¬ 
monia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  ni-  ^ 
trogen  ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly  made, 
gives  proportions  of  the  two  which  involve 
the  same  numbers  as  were  obtained  by  the 
preceding  methods. 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  strin¬ 
gent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the  number 
of  bodies  brought  into  conjunction,  and 
find  the  relative  weight,  so  determined  for  | 
each,  strictly  maintained  in  all  their  forms  i 
of  combination.  The  atomic  weight  of  sul¬ 
phur,  for  instance,  is  found,  by  analysis  of 
its  compounds  with  oxygen,  to  be  16. 
Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with 
hydrogen,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16  to  1, 
or  one  atom  of  each,  thus  verifying  the  re¬ 
spective  numbers  before  obtained, — while 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  equally 
attest  the  fixity  of  the  proportions  in  which 
oxygen  combines  with  the  sulphur.  Carbon 
and  its  compounds  furnish  proofs  precisely 
similar  in  kind.  The  metals,  and  their  j 
numerous  oxides  and  salts,  have  all  been  j 
submitted  by  exact  experiment  to  the  same  I 


law,  and  thus  the  circle  of  demonstration 
has  been  continually  enlarged ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with 
the  number  of  objects  brought  within  the 
scope  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is  as 
certain  and  complete  as  any  one  of  pure  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  or,  if  there  be  deficiency,  it  is 
only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect 
analysis,  or  other  causes  not  infringing  on 
the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 

If  we  have  made  clear  the  outline  of  this 
great  law,  its  subordinate  parts  and  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  easily  comprehended.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
compound  bodies,  as  well  as  simple,  have 
I  their  fixed  combining  proportions — the  law 
i  here  being,  that  the  combining  number  of 
a  compound  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  com- 
!  bining  numbers,  or  atomic  weights,  of  its 
1  constituent  parts.  Thus  potash,  composed 
of  an  atom  of  potassium  39,  and  one  of 
I  oxygen  8,  has  47  as  its  combining  propor¬ 
tion  or  weight.  Sulphuric  acid  is  composed 
iof  sulphur  16  and  three  proportions  of  ox- 
I  ygen  24,  giving  a  combining  proportion  of 
idO  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  potash,  the  pro- 
!  duct  of  the  union  of  these  two  substances, 
is  exactly  repre.sented  in  all  its  chemical 
relations  by  87,  the  sum  of  its  component 
parts. 

It  is  almost  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
same  general  law,  that  compound  bodies 
unite  together  in  multiples  of  their  com¬ 
bining  proportions,  as  well  as  in  single 
equivalents.  And  a  further  circumstance, 
of  yet  higher  import  to*  chemical  theory,  is 
the  fact  that  bodies  replace  each  other  in 
combination  in  fixed  equivalent  quantities  ; 
so  that  in  the  mixture  of  certain  neutral 
salts,  if  equivalents  of  each  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids  by  an 
exact  compensation  ;  the  original  com¬ 
pounds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new 
salts  evolved,  without  either  loss  or  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  in  the  process.  So  nume- 
j  rous,  however,  arc  the  facts  and  tables  illus- 
Itrating  this  doctrine  of  chemical  cquiva- 
!  Icnts,  and  so  various  the  forms  under  which 
I  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  that  we  must 
rest  on  this  exposition  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  proceed  to  other  results  from  the 
great  law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole. 

In  the  tables  of  anatomic  weights,  to 
which  Berzelius  contributed  more  than  any 
other  chemist,  we  have  seen  that  hydrogen 
is  taken  as  the  unit  in  the  series.  Without 
going  into  details,  we  would  mention  as  one 
instance  of  the  refinements  of  this  inquiry, 
the  question  started  by  Prout,  and  ably  pur- 
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sued  by  Dr.  Turner,  whether  the  atomic  i 
weights  or  equivalents  of  all  the  elementary  I 
bodies  are  not  exact  multiples  of  that  of 
hydrogen ;  so  as  to  give  a  series  of  whole  j 
numbers  in  relation  to  this  unit  of  the  scale  ? ' 
Kxperiments  strictly  made,  have  proved 
various  exceptions  to  suclrlaw;  but  in  so! 
doing  have  furnished  curious  evidence  of 
its  truth,  if  half  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  scale.  The  am¬ 
biguity  thus  thrown  on  the  unit  and  scries  i 
of  ascending  numbers,  has  been  met  by  the 
speculation  of  Dumas,  representing  what| 
may  be  termed  chemical  atoms,  as  them¬ 
selves  made  up  of  groups  of  molecules,  and 
divisible  into  sub-multiple  parts.  What¬ 
ever  be  thought  of  this  hypothesis,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  inquiry,  and  its  abundant 
promise  of  future  and  more  perfect  results, 
will  be  readily  understood. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a 
short  allusion  to  other  points  connected  with 
this  great  discovery — such  as  the  (question 
as  to  the  relation  of  combining  volumes  or  | 
measures  of  gases  to  their  atomic  weights — 
and  the  curious  inquiry  first  prosecuted  by| 
Didoijg  and  Petit,  which  led  these  chemists  I 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  simple  atoms,  of  ^ 
whatever  substance,  have  the  same  capacity; 
for  heat.  Though  by  no  means  verified  | 
throughout,  yet  the  investigation,  as  ex¬ 
tended  by  Neuman  and  Regnault,  shows, 
some  remarkable  relation  between  the  spe-  i 
cific  heat  of  bodies  and  their  atomic  weight, 
which  will  doubtless  become  the  subject  of 
more  exact  knowledge  hereafter.  I 

Another  still  more  curious  result  has  been 
derived  from  the  researches  of  Berzelius 
among  the  chemical  relations  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  matter.  This  has  received  the; 
name  of  Isomerism^  as  expressing  the  fact  i 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  same  elements  | 
may  be  combined  in  exactly  the  same  pro-  j 
portions,  yet  produce  compounds  having 
very  different  chemical  properties.  Two 
conditions  of  Isomerism  may  be  noted  ;  one 
in  which  the  absolute  number  of  atoms  and 
consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  com¬ 
pound  is  the  same  —  the  other,  where,! 
though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ele- ! 
ments  are  the  same,  the  absolute  number 
of  atoms  of  each  is  different.  But  taking, 
the  simple  and  general  expression  of  the  | 
.phenomenon,  it  necessarily  implies  a  dif-; 
ference,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  groupinq  to¬ 
gether  of  atoms,  absolutely  alike  in  nature, 
number,  and  relative  proportion — a  circum¬ 
stance  conceivable  indeed,  but  never  before 
proved.  The  whole  investigation,  still  in 


its  infancy,  and  perplexed  by  several  ambi¬ 
guities,  is  of  singular  importance  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  theory  of  compound  bodies  and 
lo  every  part  of  organic  chemistry ;  and 
promises  moreover  closer  insight  into  those 
primary  laws  and  conditions  of  matter  in 
its  atomical  forms,  which  have  hitherto  been 
approached  only  by  the  rash  speculator  or 
imaginative  poet. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  another  great 
discovery,  analogous  in  nature,  made  by 
Mitscherlich  of  Berlin;  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Isomorphism  was  applied,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  fact  involved  in  it,  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  elements  of  certain  bodies  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups,  so  related  together,  that, 
when  similar  combinations  are  formed  from 
elements  belonging  to  two,  three,  or  more 
of  them,  such  combinations  will  crystallize 
in  the  same  geometric  forms.  Tables  of 
these  groups  have  been  formed,  and  many 
of  the  results  are  exceedingly  curious ;  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  indicate  this  peculiar 
isomorphic  relation  between  various  chemi¬ 
cal  substances,  having  in  themselves  other 
singular  resemblances  —  thus  associating 
physical  properties  by  new  points  of  con¬ 
nexion,  aud  suggesting  means  by  which  we 
may  hereafter  discover  the  common  radical 
of  substances  now  appearing  as  distinct  ele¬ 
ments  ;  an  object  ever  before  the  mind  of 
the  philosophical  chemist.  Sulphur  and 
selenium — arsenic  and  phosphorus  —  lime 
and  magnesia — chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro¬ 
mine — are  instances  in  their  various  forms 
of  this  curious  connexion  of  Isomorphism 
with  other  physical  resemblances.  The  vast 
scope  of  the  inquiry  has  led  to  various 
modes  of  arranging  and  viewing  the  results 
— of  which  the  ‘  law  of  substitution^*  by 
Dumas,  may  be  considered  one  form — but 
these  modifications  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  survey ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  notice 
another  topic  in  connexion  with  the  great 
law  still  before  us. 

This  topic,  however — the  theory  of  that 
vast  class  of  chemical  compounds  to  which 
wo  give  the  name  of  salts — must  of  neces¬ 
sity  bo  passed  over  hastily,  and  with  very 
imperfect  illustration  of  its  importance. 
The  great  complexity  of  the  subject — en¬ 
hanced  by  successive  changes  of  doctrine, 
and  by  the  need  of  employing  modern  no¬ 
menclature  to  give  any  conception  of  these 
changes — limits  us  to  such  mere  outline  as 
may  sufl&ce  to  show  its  nature  and  bearing 
upon  other  parts  of  chemical  knowledge. 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  seeming  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  old  notion  of  oxygen  as  the 
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acidifying  principle — of  the  alkalies,  earths  J  its  favor,  when  compared  with  all  prior 
and  metals  as  elementary  bases — and  of  views  on  the  subject.  If  the  theory  be  not 
neutral  bodies  or  •salts  as  produced  by  their  what  is  true,  it  seems  at  least  in  close  kin- 
union,  which  made  it  difficult  for  chemists  dred  and  approach  to  it.  None,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  any  change  of  these  views,  but  a  chemist  can  understand  the  difficulty 
But  such  acquiescence  became  needful,  and  ambiguity  of  these  questions — the 
when  it  was  found  that  the  most  essential  donbhsidedness  of  all  the  objects  and  rela- 
chemical  characters  of  an  acid  might  exist  tions  involved  in  them.  The  history  of 
without  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that  Chemistry  speaks  so  largely  of  revolutions 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  with  one  exception,  of  doctrine,  even  in  the  vital  parts  of  the 
are  compounds  of  this  very  clement  with  science,  that  it  would  be  hardihood  to  ac- 
metallic  bases  ;  and  when  the  introduction  cept  any  one  as  final  and  complete, 
of  the  new  elements  of  chlorine,  iodine.  All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  multiplied  the  classes  question  regarding  the  nature  of  (Chlorine, 
and  distinctions  of  salts;  involving  the  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Discovered 
whole  theory  in  a  network  of  new  names  by  Scheele  in  1774,  this  element  received 
and  arrangements,  which  it  required  con-  successively  the  stamp  of  the  phlogistic  and 
summate  chemical  skill  to  unravel.  With-  antiphlogistic  theories,  as  they  respectively 
out  speaking  of  the  oxygen,  hydracid,  sul-  governed  the  chemical  world.  By  neither 
phur,  haloid,  and  polybasic  salts  (names  of  these  was  its  real  character  determined, 
which,  as  well  as  the  word  salts  itself,  may  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Davy,  a  supposed 
be  viewed  as  the  provisional  phrases  of  im-  compound  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid — it 
perfect  knowledge),  we  may  simply  record  j  was  raised  by  his  sagacity  to  the  rank  of  an 
our  belief  that  chemistry  is  here  still  far  |  elementary  body,  of  the  san>e  class  as  oxy- 
short  of  the  point  it  is  destined  to  reach,  j  gen ;  combining  with  an  equal  volume  of 
The  true  road,  however — first  indicated  by  i  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid  ;  largely 
Davy  in  his  admirable  inquiry  into  the  na-  diffused  through  the  ocean  as  one  of  the 
ture  of  chlorine — seems  fairly  laid  open  by  I  constituents  of  sea-salt ;  and  exercising 
the  researches  of  Graham,  Liebig,  Dumas, !  powerful  affinities  throughout  the  whole 
and  other  eminent  chemists  of  our  own  day.  i  range  of  chemical  elements.  This  result, 
Water,  in  itself,  and  in  the  two  elements !  however,  was  not  attained  without  a  long 
composing  it,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  |  and  ardent  controversy,  which  evoked  in  its 
new  doctrine.  If  was  already  known  that  progress  the  highest  powers  of  reason  and 
its  presence  is  essential  to  the  crystallization  experiment  ;  and  well  deserves  study,  both 
of  many  bodies,  and  to  the  development  of  as  an  illustration  of  the  singular  difficulties 
certain  acids  ;  and  further  known  that  wa-  of  the  inquiry,  and  as  conducing  in  its  con- 
ter  was  always  separated  in  certain  quan-  elusion  to  those  new  and  larger  views  of 
tity,  when  an  acid  was  combined  with  alka-  chemical  combinations  we  have  been  scck- 
lies  or  other  bases,  to  form  a  salt.  But  ing  to  explain. 

these  observations  long  remained  barren  of  Closely  connected  with,  and  dependent 
all  result.  It  is  ouly  of  late  that  chemistry,  upon,  this  great  law  of  definite  proportions, 
in  recognizing  hydrogen  as  essential  t)  the  comes  the  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry; 
constitution  of  a  free  acid,  has  shown  why  presenting  in  its  present  progress  and  at- 
water  is  necessary  as  furnishing  this  element  tainments  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs 
— and  in  proving  that  in  the  combination  of  physical  science,  and  promising  future 
of  acids  with  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides,  the  results  which  in  a  thousand  ways  may  affect 
hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of  the  condition  and  welfare  of  mankind.  No 
the  metallic  base,  combining  with  the  oxy-  |  part  of  Chemistry  so  wonderfully  expounds 
gen  set  free  from  the  latter — has  shown  the  the  power  which  has  been  gained  over  the 
origin  of  the  water  separated  in  the  forma-  elements  of  matter,  by  the  methods  of  ana- 
tion  of  neutral  salts.  lysis  and  synthesis,  submitted  to  strict  nu- 

VVhat  we  thus  briefly  state,  is  the  foun-  merical  relations,  even  in  the  most  complex 
dation  of  the  modern  view  of  the  constitu-  combinations  which  nature  or  art  place  be- 
tion  of  acids  and  salts — a  doctrine,  as  we  fore  us.  A  still  higher  interest  belongs  to 
have  said,  still  imperfect  and  faulty  in  the  subject  as  the  Chemistry  of  life  and  of 
parts,  yet  verified  by  so  many  tests,  and  vital  products — of  matter,  whether  animal 
simplifying  so  much  the  relations  of  these  or  vegetable  in  kind,  organized  under  that 
very  numerous  and  complex  bodies,  that  we  mysterious  power,  which  we  term  the  vital 
cannot  but  admit  a  strong  presumption  in  principle^  in  default  of  more  exact  under- 
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standing  of  this  wonderful  operation  of  Pro-  and  other  arts  of  life.  These  applications 
vidence  in  the  world.  An#  yet  further  is  — in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  labours  that 
it  interesting,  as  exten<ling  research  to  the  led  to  them,  the  names  of  Dumas  and  Prout 
'  numerous  artificial  compounds  obtained  are  largely  associated — give  to  the  subject 
from  the  decomposition  of  these  substances ;  of  organic  chemistry  its  peculiar  colouring 
a  field  of  inquiry  ample,  and  prolific  of  curi-  and  character.  It  is  a  science  eminently 
ous  and  profitable  results.  practical  in  relation  to  the  most  important 

Of  the  fifty-nine  undecomposcd  elements  physical  interests  and  necessities  of  men. 
now  known  and  which  enter  into  the  com-)  In  analyzing  and  otherwise  examining  the 
hinations  of  inorganic  nature,  sixteen  may  |  various  solids  and  fluids  which  enter  into 
he  numbered  as  more  or  less  essential  to  I  the  fabric  of  animal  life — and  in  submitting 
the  products  of  organic  chemistry.  Among  ;  to  similar  experiment  the  ingesta  of  aliment 
these,  however,  the  four  elements  of  carbon,  j  and  air  which  minister  to  its  growth  and 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  so !  preservation,  and  the  egesta  which  provide 
largely  predominant  in  quantity,  if  not  j  for  the  perpetual  and  necessary  change  of 
more  essential  in  their  presence,  that  to  I  parts — this  branch  of  Chemistry  becomes  a 
them  the  name  of  Organic  Elements  may  main  pillar  of  physiology,  and  offers  the 
especially  be  applied.  Every  organic  com-  fairest  hope  we  can  entertain  of  raising 
pound  contains  three — a  large  proportion,  medicine  to  the  rank  of  the  more  exact 
especially  among  animal  substances,  all  sciences.  While  by  researches  of  equal 
four  of  those  elements.  The  remainder — :  exactness,  directed  to  the  vegetable  sub¬ 
including  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  |  stances  ;  and  to  those  elements  in  the  at- 
iodine,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and ;  mosphere,  in  soils,  and  in  manures,  which 
earths,  iron,  &c.,  though  comparatively  of  serve  to  their  nutriment  and  various  pro- 
small  amount,  yet  appear  to  be  necessary  perties,  agriculture  is  made  to  assume  the 
to  the  organized  bodies  in  which  they  are  character  of  a  science,  and  man  obtains  new 
severally  found.  Out  of  these  materials,  j  and  more  definite  dominion  over  that  earth 
but  mainly  from  the  four  first  mentioned,  j  on  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  labor  for  ex¬ 
arc  formed  the  countless  combinations,  |  istence. 

which  the  chemist  has  subjected  to  his  sci-i  All  alimentary  substances,  in  fact,  what- 
ence — analyzing  those  which  nature  has  so  ever  their  nature,  originate  in  vegetable 
profusely  presented  in  the  animal  and  vege-1  growth  ;  and  npon  this  was  founded  an  in¬ 
table  world — forming  new  compounds  by  j  fercnce  that,  by  the  process  of  vegetation, 
intermixture  and  varied  proportions  of  i  inorganic  materials  are  converted  into  or- 
theso  great  elements — and  in  some  cases,  i  ganic  compounds  ;  w’hich,  serving  again  as 
by  a  still  higher  art,  even  producing  cer-|food  to  animal  life,  create  a  new  class  of 
tain  of  those  organic  compounds,  which  j  organic-products  fulfilling  higher  purposes 
were  known  before  only  through  the  occult; in  the  economy  of  the  world.  This  view, 
chemistry  of  living  beings.  We  should  de- 1  plausible  in  itself,  has  merged  in  the  later 
spair  of  giving  those  of  our  readers  who  are  *  discoveries  of  Liebig,  Mulder,  and  others, 
new  to  the  subject,  any  adequate  idea  of  ^  which  prove  that  not  merely  the  saccharine 
the  vast  labors,  and  not  loss  vast  results,  •  and  oleaginous  principles  of  animals  and 
which  illustrate  this  department  of  the  j  vegetables  are  almost  identical  in  chemical 
science.  Scarcely  is  there  a  principle  or  composition,  but  that  even  the  three  great 
product  of  organized  existence  which  has' principles  of  animal  tissues  —  albumen, 
not  been  submitted  to  rigid  examination,  fibrin,  and  casein — have  their  exact  coun- 
and  tried  in  all  its  relations  of  affinity  with  terparts  in  certain  of  the  principal  products 
other  bodies ;  and  nomenclature  has  been !  of  vegetable  life  ;  the  proportions  of  car- 
taxed  to  its  utmost  power,  to  record  and  bon,  oxygon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  being 
classify  the  results  derived  from  this  great ;  precisely  the  same  in  each.  This  diseo- 
scheme  of  systematic  inquiry.  I  very,  startling  by  its  unexpectedness,  was 

We  are  again  compelled  by  want  of  space ,  followed  by  a  yet  larger  generalization  of 
to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  thesjj  Mulder  ;  who,  upon  these  and  other  results 
methods  and  results  ;  a  circumstance,  how- '  of  analysis,  sought  to  establish  the  existence 
ever,  of  less  moment,  as  we  have  in  former;  of  a  fundamental  principle,  compounded  in 
articles  noted  the  remarkable  discoveries  of!  fixed  proportions  of  the  four  great  elements, 
Liebig  in  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry ;  |  and  present  in  precisely  the  same  quantity 
and  the  practical  application  he  has  given  jin  the  several  animal  and  vegetable  organic 
them  to  physiology,  medicine,  agriculture,  i  products  just  mentioned — their  differences 
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arising  solely  from  the  varying  proportions' 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  salts  entering 
into  combination.  To  this  organic  basis, , 
which  he  obtained  separately,  he  gave  thej 
name  of  Proteme^  as  designating  its  funda- 1 
mental  nature  and  relations  both  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  The  doctrine,  thus  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  remarkable  discoveries,! 
met  with  ready — perhaps  too  eager  ac¬ 
ceptance.  While  professiiTg  to  explain  the ' 
strange  anomaly  of  substances,  so  closely, 
alike  in  chemical  composition,  differing  so ' 
widely  in  the  properties,  it  seemed  to  open 
a  new  path  to  those  “  ultimate  secrets  ofj 
Nature”  which  philosophers  have  ever  been 
ardent  to  pursue.  Later  research,  however, , 
has  thrown  considerable  doubt  over  this 
theory,  and  even  upon  the  formula  of  com¬ 
position  assigned  to  the  proteine ;  and  a 
controversy  yet  exists  on  the  subject  be¬ 
tween  Liebig  and  Mulder,  somewhat  more 
angry  than  is  befitting  a  question  of  pure 
science,  certain  to  be  solved  in  the  further 
progress  of  inquiry. 

Connected  closely  with  this  topic,  and 
better  established  as  a  principle  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  is  the  important  doctrine  of 
Compound  Radicals,  already  mentioned  as 
one  of  those  great  general  views  which  es- ' 
pecially  mark  the  present  sera  in  science. ; 
The  term  expresses  a  class  of  compound' 
bodies,  possessing  a  certain  unity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  composition,  through  which  they 
fulBl  every  part  of  simple  bases — uniting 
as  such,  not  only  with  elementary  bodies, 
but  with  each  other  ;  and  generating  large 
classes  of  secondary  products,  which  have 
all  relation  to  the  compound  radical  thus 
assumed  as  a  base.  Some  of  the  compounds 
thus  characterized,  have  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state — as  Cyanogen,  for  example, 
in  which  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of 
nitrogen  combined  act  as  a  single  atom  or 
combining  equivalent — and  the  strange  sub¬ 
stance  called  Kakodyle,  already  described, 
in  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic 
combine  to  form  a  radical,  singularly  mark¬ 
ed  and  active  in  all  its  affinities.  Others 
of  these  peculiar  bases  are  known  only  con- 
jecturally,  but  their  existence  is  inferred 
from  the  analogy  of  the  compounds  they 
form — as  in  the  example  of  Ethyle,  the  hy- ' 
pothetical  radical  of  all  the  ethers,  which 
is  defined  to  us  through  its  various  com¬ 
binations,  though  never  yet  obtained  in  a' 
separate  state.  In  naming  the  hydrate,  of 
oxide  of  ethyle^  as  the  equivalent  of  alcohol 
in  the  new  chemical  phraseology,  we  at  once 
illustrate  the  theory  of  these  compound' 


radicals,  and  the  nomenclature  which  is 
needed  to  express  their  presumed  character 
and  relations. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  very  ab¬ 
struse  part  of  Chemistry  various  assump¬ 
tions  are  made,  which  may  be  disproved  by 
future  research  ;  and  that  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  contingencies  of  combination,  furnished 
by  the  complex  series  of  combining  bodies 
and  proportions,  the  particular  schemes  now 
adopted  may  not  be  those  which  actually 
exist  in  nature.  This  uncertainly,  which 
time  and'  future  inquiry  will  doubtless  dis¬ 
pel,  belongs  to  the  modes  of  union  only  ; 
and  in  no  way  impeaches  the  truth  of  ana¬ 
lysis,  or  the  exactness  of  those  laws  of 
definite  proportion  which  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  The  doctrine  of  compound 
radicals  occurs,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  corol¬ 
lary  from  these  laws.  Chemical  affinity, 
acting  on  the  molecules  of  different  bodies 
with  every  degree  of  force,  produces  com¬ 
binations  infinitely  various  in  stability  ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  organic 
compounds  ;  the  simplest  of  which  in  aspect 
— as  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  &c. — are  com¬ 
posed  in  their  smallest  atoms,  not  of  single 
ratios  of  the  organic  eleme<its,  but  of  mul¬ 
tiple  proportions  of  the  atomic  weights, 
absolutely  definite  for  every  body,  and  giving 
to  each  its  peculiar  properties.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tural  inference,  confirmed  by  observation, 
that  these  complex  molecules  must  differ 
greatly  in  stability — some  running  hastily 
into  dissolution,  others  holding  tenaciously 
together,  so  as  to’ be  capable  of  entering  as 
bases  into  new  combinations  without  losing 
their  identity.  Under  the  latter  conditions 
we  find  the  probable  theory  of  compound 
radicals,  thus  merging  in  those  great  laws 
which  govern  all  chemical  affinities  in  the 
endless  forms  which  nature  or  art  place 
before  us. 

The  vastness  of  this  subject  of  Organic 
Chemistry  precludes  those  examples  which 
might  animate,  as  well  as  illustrate,  our  re¬ 
view  of  it.  We  would  willingly  bring  some 
instances  of  those  beautiful  series  in  which, 
whether  we  ascend  the  scale  from  the  sim¬ 
plest,  or  descend  from  the  most  complex, 
we  find  organic  compounds,  infinitely  various 
in  properties,  produced  by  the .  simple  ad¬ 
dition  or  subtraction  of  elementary  atoms 
— each  such  change  in  the  series  defined  by 
strict  numerical  relations,  and  capable  al¬ 
most  of  being  expressed  by  algebraic  sym¬ 
bols.  A  striking  example  we  have  in  that 
remarkable  series  which  ascends  from  olefiant 
gas — the  simplest  atomical  union  of  carbon 
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and  hydrogen — through  formic  acid,  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid,  acetic  acid  ether,  and  alcohol, 
to  sugar  as  the  summit  of  the  scale — each 
successive  step  rendering  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  numerically  more  complex ;  but 
all  so  submitted  to  definite  proportions,  that 
the  chemist,  in  dealing  with  these  substances, 
can  predicate  exactly  what  number  of  atoms 
must  be  added,  or  removed,  to  effect  each 
successive  change  from  one  to  another.  In 
this  series  it  is  probable  that  olefiant  gas, 
as  the  simplest  and  most  stable  combination, 
acts  the  part  of  a  compound  radical  through¬ 
out,  and  that  its  oxidation  in  different  de¬ 
grees  produces  these  various  results. 

A  wonderful  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
Organic  Chemistry  is  the  diversity  of  pro¬ 
perties  produced,  even  by  slight  changes  in 
elementary  composition  and  proportions. 
We  have  already  noted  this  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  proofs,  most  singular  and 
impressive,  are  those  connected  with  the 
influence  of  organic  agents  on  animal  life. 
An  atom  added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  a 
compound  determines  whether  the  product 
be  wholesome  or  noxious — an  aliment  or  a 
poison.  So  closely  is  the  Chemistry  of  the 
material  world  around  us  associated  with 
that  still  more  refined  and  mysterious  Chem¬ 
istry,  which  ministers  to  the  phenomena  of 
life  !  Every  solid  tisshe,  every  fluid  of  the 
body  has  its  appropriate  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  and  relations.  Every  organic  function 
depends  upon,  or  involves,  chemical  changes 
in  its  progress.  The  air  we  breathe  is  no 
sooner  within  the  lungs  than  these  changes 
begin ;  analogous  to  combustion  in  their 
nature,  and  effecting  that  transformation 
from  venous  to  arterial  blood,  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  life  in  its  every  part.  The  food 
we  take  hardly  enters  the  stomach  before  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  chemical  actions, 
which  are  continued  and  multiplied,  till  its 
final  assimilation  and  admission  into  the 
mass  of  circulating  fluids.  All  the  secre¬ 
tions  and  excretions  from  the  blood,  many 
of  them  singularly  complex  in  nature,  de¬ 
pend  on  like  agency  ;  subordinate,  however, 
as  is  all  besides  in  the  animal  frame,  to  that 
vital  principle,  which  we  everywhere  see  in 
its  effects,  though  unable  to  separate  or  de¬ 
fine  it.  Morbid  changes  and  growths  may 
frequently  be  referred  to  the  same  actions, 
anormal  in  kind  ;  and  we  have  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  under  deficient  vitality,  either 
from  disease  or  old  age,  these  purely  phy¬ 
sical  processes  do  often  so  usurp  upon  the 
fabric  and  functions  of  life,  as  to  become 
the  causes  of  death.  Equally  is  it  to  be 


presumed,  from  recent  researches  of  phy¬ 
siology  and  pathology,  that  certain  diseases 
have  their  origin  in  chemical  changes  of  the 
blood ;  either  generating  morbid  agents 
within  itself,  or  multiplying,  by  an  action, 
analogous  to  fermentation,  poisons,  and  mor¬ 
bid  matters  received  into  the  body.  This 
wonderful  fluid,  ever  in  motion  and  change, 
and  subject  at  once  to  chemical  laws  and  to 
the  principle  of  life,  is  in  itself  a  mine  of 
future  discovery  ;  not  to  be  worked  other¬ 
wise  than  by  consummate  skill  and  persever¬ 
ance,  but  promising  results  which,  as  respect." 
both  science  and  human  welfare,  may  well 
reward  the  highest  efforts  of  research. 

VVe  have  spoken  of  actions  analogous  to 
fermentation  ;  and  are  thenee  led  to  notice 
shortly  another  great  attainment  of  Organ¬ 
ic  Chemistry  in  regard  to  the  remarkable 
process  so  named,  and  the  kindred  changes 
of  putrefaction  and  decay — all  chemical 
phenomena  of  decomposition  occurring  in 
organic  compounds,  and  especially  in  those 
of  which  nitrogen  is  a  principal  c  mstituent. 
They  make  provision  for  that  constant  suc¬ 
cession  in  plants  and  animals,  which  is  the 
condition  of  organized  existence  on  the 
earth.  Carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water 
are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  animal  life 
as  derived  from  it — the  same  three  com¬ 
pounds  are  rendered  back  as  the  ultimate 
products  of  fermentation  and  decay.  Lie¬ 
big  and  Berzelius  have  deeply  studied  these 
processes  ;  and  the  theory  of  fermentation 
proposed  by  the  former  has  found  general 
adoption.  It  is  based  on  the  curious  fact, 
of  which  Chemistry  is  prolific  in  examples, 
that  a  body  in  a  state  of  intestinal  motion 
or  change  among  its  particles  may,  by  mere 
contact,  produce  in  another  body  analogous 
changes,  decompositions,  and  new  products 
— and  this,  though  the  exciting  body  be 
infinitely  small  in  proportion,  and  yields 
none  of  its  own  elements  to  the  products 
evolved.  The  importance  of  this  doctrine 
of  ferments  will  be  readily  understood,  not 
only  in  its  bearing  upon  various  familiar 
phenomena  around  us,  and  in  its  contingent 
application  to  the  theory  of  animal  poisons 
and  disease,  but  also  as  one  of  the  many 
modes  we  have  had  occasion  to  indicate, 
through  which  new  access  is  obtained  to  the 
atomical  actions  and  relations  of  matter. 

The  same  cursory  view  we  must  take  of 
a  more  signal  attainment  of  Organic  Che¬ 
mistry,  viz.y  the  formation  artificially  of 
various  organic  bodiesj  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  kind,  not  merely  analogous,  but 
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throudi  an  intermediate  vessel,  containing 
other  chemical  agents,  with  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  would  instantly  comhine. 
In  sequel  to  these  beautiful  experiments,  and 
by  the  same  ajreiicy,  Davy  succeeded  in  obtain- 
imr  the  metallic  bases  ofthe  alkalies  and  earths 
—a  discovery  more  imposing  on  first  aspect, 
and  effecting  great  change  in  every  part  of 
chemistry,  yet  of  less  real  import  than  that 
great  principle  of  electro-chemical  action 
just  adverted  to,  of  which  it  formed  a  par¬ 
ticular  result. 

The  views  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  this  action  were,  however,  imperfect  and 
faulty,  until  the  genius  of  Faraday — suc¬ 
cessfully  exercised  in  every  part  of  science 
— determined  certain  laws,  which,  though 
they  may  be  modified  and  extended  here¬ 
after,  will  probably  form  the  basis  of  our 
future  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Earlier 
opinion  had  supposed  a  peculiar  energy  of 
the  poles,  or  extremities  of  the  wires,  in  an 
electric  circuit,  determining  the  chemical 
actions  which  manifest  themselves  at  these 
points.  Applying  to  them  the  name  of 
electrodes,  Faraday  regards  the  poles  as 
simply  opening  a  tray  or  passage  to  the 
electric  current ;  and  draws  attention  more 
explicitly  to  the  clectrolitc,  as  he  terms 
any  chemical  compound  interposed  between 
them,  and  thus  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  current.  This  clectrolitc,  to  admit 
of  decompo.sition,  must  be  so  far  in  a  fluid 
state  as  to  allow  mobility  of  particles,  and 
must  be  continuous  between  the  poles — 
conditions  which,  in  conjunction  with  other 
phenomena,  justify  and  illustrate  the  the¬ 
ory  now  adopted,  that  there  is  in  these 
cases  no  actual  transference  of  material  par¬ 
ticles  by  the  electric  current,  but  a  scries  of 
successive  decompositions  and  recomposi¬ 
tions  in  the  line  of  particles  between  the 
poles,  evolving  the  component  parts  of  the 
clectrolitc  only  where  the  current  ceases  to 
flow  through  it.  This  may  seem,  to  a  mind 
untutored  in  such  subjects,  a  strange  com¬ 
plexity  of  action.  But  it  will  not  so  appear 
10  those  accustomed  to  regard  the  atomical 
relations  of  matter,  as  they  must  necessarily 
exist,  to  fulfil  the  various  conditions  of  chemi¬ 
cal  change  which  are  novr  made  known  to  us. 

jSo  further  details  are  needful  to  show 
the  importance  of  these  electro-chemical 
actions,  and  the  close  connexion  they  estab¬ 
lish  between  two  great  elements  of  power 
or  force  in  the  material  world.  The  theory 
of  this  relation  has  been,  and  even  yet  is,  a 
quaslio  vexata  among  philosophers.  It  per¬ 
tains  to  Electricity,  equally  as  to  Chemistry; 


and  its  entire  solution,  if  attained,  will 
probably  be  from  the  same  source  for  both. 
The  doctrine  of  Volta,  deriving  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  pile  from  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  different  metals,  regarded  the  chemi¬ 
cal  actions  in  the  electric  current  as  sec¬ 
ondary  and  subordinate  effects.  VVoilaston, 
more  justly  appreciating  them,  found  in 
these  very  actions  the  motive  power  devel¬ 
oping  all  electricity.  The  opinions  of  Davy 
on  the  subject  were  less  determinate  ;  but 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Faraday,  while 
adding  to  our  knowledge  by  new  discoveries, 
have  given  firmer  basis  to  the  chemical 
theory  of  Wollaston,  by  proving  that  no 
chemical  action  or  change  can  occur  with¬ 
out  development  of  electricity  ;  and  con¬ 
versely,  that  the  electric  clement  is  never 
put  into  activity  without  some  evidence  of 
chemical  change.  This,  however,  being 
ascertained,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
solved  as  to  the  mysterious  relation  before 
us  !  We  may  well  describe  it  in  the  phrase 
of  an  eminent  philosopher,  ‘  I’abimo  dcs 
incertitudes  est  Ic  theatre  des  decouvertes.’ 
It  abounds  in  difficulties — it  is  rich  in  the 
promise  of  great  results. 

We  might  speak  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
of  the  connexion  between  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena  and  those  of  light.  Science  has 
only  recently  approached  this  subject ;  but 
with  a  success  which  may  well  justify  the 
ardor  of  present  pursuit :  and  Photography, 
under  whatever  name  or  manner  of  use,  has 
already  taken  its  place  as  a  separate  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  and  an  admirable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  arts.  The  whole  depends 
on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  light ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  substances 
most  sensitive  to  this  action,  are  compounds 
of  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine — three 
elements  peculiarly  belonging  to  modern 
chemistry — the  combinations  of  which  with 
each  other,  and  with  silver,  have  been  so 
exquisitely  refined,  that  surfaces  arc  now 
obtained  nearly  100  times  more  sensitive  to 
light  than  that  which  Daguerre  originally 
employed.  Considered  simply  as  an  art, 
it  is  certain  that  photography  has  not 
reached  its  limit  of  perfection,  which  may 
possibly  yet  be  made  to  include  the  effects  of 
colouring  by  solar  light.  Viewed  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  it  opens  still  wider  space  to  research. 
The  beautiful  experiments  of  Herschel  in 
1840,  followed  by  those  of  Becquerel,  Dra¬ 
per,  &c.,  disclose  connexion  between  chemi¬ 
cal  action  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  which  render  still  more  marvel¬ 
lous  the  physical  properties  of  the  solar 
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beam — that  splendid  problem  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  including  within  itself,  or  evolv¬ 
ing  by  its  presence,  all  the  great  elements 
of  material  action  and  power  ;  and  through 
this  very  complexity  of  its  nature  promis¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  relations  more  profound 
than  any  yet  compassed  by  philosophy. 
The  pjinciple  of  polarity  is  likely  to  be  a 
main  object  and  guide  in  the  inquiries  thus 
directed  to  the  connexion  of  elementary 
forces  ;  and  the  summary  we  have  given  of 
modern  chemistry  will  show  in  how  many 
ways  the  atomical  actions  of  matter  depend 
on  this  common  principle  of  power,  which 
operates  so  largely  in  the  other  great  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  universe. 

This  summary  we  must  now  bring  to  a 
close ;  though  in  so  doing,  we  omit  many 
other  discoveries  which  have  given  lustre  to 
the  period  under  review.  Such  are  the  sin¬ 
gular  phenomena  of  catalysis, — the  redue- 
tiou  of  the  various  gases  to  the  liquid,  or 
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even  the  solid  form  by  compression  and 
eold, — the  numerous  new  metals  discovered, 
— the  relations  of  volume  in  hydrated  salts 
to  the  constituent  water,  &c.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  given  to  justify  our  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  this 
science  ;  and  our  anticipation  of  future  re¬ 
sults  hardly  less  remarkable  than  those  now 
attained.  VVe  have  been  careful  to  indi¬ 
cate,  as  the  subjects  came  before  us,  the 
probable  paths  of  future  discovery  ;  each 
giving  access  to  new  truths,  yet  all  eon- 
verging  towards  common  principles  and 
powers.  If  there  be  less  of  epic  character 
here  than  in  Astronomy,  yet  does  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Chemistry  form .  a  noble  didactic 
poem — admirable  and  harmonious  in  all  its 
parts — and  carrying  us  forwards,  through  a 
long  scries  of  wonderful  phenomena,  to 
those  great  and  eternal  laws  which  express 
the  Providence  and  the  wisdom  governing 
the  world. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

EVANGELINE. 

Evangeline  ;  a  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  an  intro- 
ductiouj  Historical  and  Explanatory.  London  :  Kent  and  Richards,  Paternoster 
Row. 

It  has  generally  been  charged  against  American  poetry, — indeed,  against  American 
literature  in  general, — that  it  is  not  sufficiently  true  to  itself, — that  it  does  but  copy 
feebly  the  hackneyed  sentiments,  and  worn-out  emotions  of  the  East.  That  whereas  it 
might  sing  the  triumphs  of  democracy,  and  the  unbounded  hopes  offered  to  man  by  his 
new  home  in  the  far  West,  it  contents  itself  with  repeating  the  feelings  engendered  in- 
societies  with  which  it  has  little  in  common.  On  behalf  of  the  Americans,  much,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been,  and  rightly,  urged.  The  gods  now  do  not  permit  men  to  be  poetical  till 
the  material  comforts  of  life  have  been  first  obtained.  Man  must  first  be  comfortable, 
before  he  can  emerge  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  He  is  still  heroic, 
but  not  till  after  dinner.  This  materialism  exists  not  in  England  alone.  The  conta¬ 
gion  is  at  work  in  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in  the  new.  From  this  common  decline  and  fall, 
“to  which  humanity  has  been  subjected,  not  even  the  poet  is  exempt. 

“  In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder, 

The  poet’s  song  with  blood- warm  truth  was  rife.” 

But  alas, — ^wc  write  in  tears, — a  change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  theMxeam, — 

“  But  now  the  poet  is  an  empty  rhymer, 

Who  lies,  with  idle  elbow,  on  the  grass; 

And  fits  his  singing,  like  a  cunning  timer. 

To  all  men’s  prides  and  fancies  as  they  pass.’* 


Yet,  here  and  there,  we  have  had  Voices  from  the  West  home  over  the  Atlantic,  that 
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have  spoken  the  universal  language  of  the  poet,  and  that  have  wakened  up, —as  all 
genuine  utterances  do, — a  response,  a  fellowship  of  feeling  and  desire.  The  name  of  Long¬ 
fellow  has  long  been  honorably  known  to  English  readers.  As  a  poet  of  progress  and  hope, 
he  has  written  much  in  a  manner  not  unbefitting  his  “  great  argument.’’  He  has 
lately,  however,  come  before  the  world  with  a  still  more  “adventurous  song.”  Iq 
“Evangeline”  a  most  diflBcult  metre  is  mastered,  with  complete  success, — a  simple 
tale  is  overhung  with  the  choicest  flowers  poetry  can  supply.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
poems  that  appear  perfect  in  every  part, — that  the  reader  peruses  with  increasing  de¬ 
light.  But  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  appears  from  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  edition^*  that  a  small  French  colony 
was  seated  at  the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gaspereau,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1713  the  sovereignty  of  this  colony  was  transferred  to  England,  but  the  people  were 
only  induced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  crown,  with  the  express  qua¬ 
lification,  that  thex  should  not  be  called  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  province.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  subsequent  struggles,  they  were  known  as  the  neutral  French.  When  the 
war  of  the  Succession  was  ended  in  that  quarter,  it  was  charged  against  these  people  that 
they  had  furnished  the  French  and  Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions,  and 
assistance.  Inconsequence  of  this,  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  his  coun¬ 
cil,  agreed  to  drive  them  away  from  their  homes,  and  to  confiscate  their  goods.  Fear¬ 
ing  that  they  would  go  to  recruit  the  French  armies  in  Canada,  the  Governor  ordered 
them  to  be  dispersed  amongst  the  British  colonies,  where  “  they  would  not  unite  in  any 
ofiensive  measures.” 

Such  was  the  outline  of  the  cruelty  these  poor  Acadians  suffered.  But  we  must  make 
a  few  extracts  from  the  poem.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  village  : — 

“  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pre 

Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.  Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward. 

Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 

Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor  incessant, 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o’er  the  meadows. 

West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o’er  the  plain  ;  and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-focs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne’er  from  their  station  descended. 

There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 

Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  Chestnut, 

Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries. 

Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows;  and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  door- way. 

There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys. 

Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-w’hite  caps  and  in  kirtles 

Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 

Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 

Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 

Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 

Reverend  walked  he  among  them ;  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens. 

Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 

Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.  Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelas  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending. 

Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment.  . 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Alike  were  they  free  from  .. 

Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows ; 

•  This  edition,  because  another  has  just  been  published,  without  the  Introduction,  the  omission  of  which 
makes  “  Evangeline”  difficult  tp  be  understood. 
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But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners; 

There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance, 
pp.  5 — 8. 

Not  far  from  this  village  dwelt  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of 
Grand-Pre  ;  with  him — 

“  Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 

Stalworih  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  o  seventy  winters; 

Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow -flakes; 

White  a-*  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 

Fair  was  she  to  liehold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  way-side. 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows. 

When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah  !  fair  in  soc»th  was  the  maiden. 

Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them. 

Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  heads  and  her  missal. 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear  rings, 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since  as  an  heir  loom, 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  tlirough  long  generations. 

But  a  celestial  brightite.'^s — a  more  ethereal  beauty — 

Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confe^ssion, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God’s  benediction  upon  her. 

When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music.” 

pp.  8 — 10. 

Many  a  suitor  had  this  fair  Evangeline,  but  the  only  one  she  loved  in  return  was, — 

“Gabriel  Lajeunes.se,  the  son  of  Basil  the  Blacksmith, 

Who  vvas  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and  honored  of  all  men ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 

Basil  was  Benedict’s  friend.  Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister;  and  Father  Felician, 

Priest  and  p^^dagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  ttieir  letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the  platn-song. 

But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed. 

Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 

Thereat  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  bt-hold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything. 

Nailing  the  shoe  in  irs  place  ;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 

Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny  and  crevice. 

Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboiing  bellows. 

And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  e.v  pi  red  in  the  ashes. 

Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 

Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  -^s  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 

Down  the  hill-side  hounding,  they  glided  away  o’er  the  meadow. 

Oft  In  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters. 

Seeking  with  eagei  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  lesiore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings; 

Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow'  I 
Thus  passed  a  few  sw’ift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 

He  was  a  valiafit  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  f.ice  of  the  morning. 

Gladdened  thei-arth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 

She  w'as  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 

“  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie”  was  she  called  ;  for  that  was  the  sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with  apples; 

She  loo,  would  bring  to  her  husband’s  hoine  delight  and  abuudancet 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children.” 
pp.  13 — 15. 
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At  lenffth  the  time  came  when  they  were  to  be  married.  In  the  autumn — in  that  time 
of  rich  foliage  and  glad  weather,  called  by  the  Acadians  the  “  Summer  of  All  Saints,” 
— the  happy  event  was  to  take  place.  For  this  purpose  the  bridegroom’s  father  came 
to  the  farmer’s,  followed  by  the  notary,  who  is  thus  described  : — 

“  Bent  like  alaboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 

Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public; 

Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 

Over  his  shoulders  ;  his  forehead  was  high  ;  and  glasses  with  horn  bows 

Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisalom  supernal. 

Father  of  twettiy  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children’s  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  his  great  watch  tick. 

Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive. 

Suffering  much  in  the  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 

Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  ail  guile  or  suspicion. 

Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 

He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children  ; 

For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest. 

And  of  the  Goblin  that  cameln  the  night  to  water  the  horses. 

And  of  the  white  Leiiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambeis  of  children; 

And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable. 

And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell. 

And  of  the  marvellous  pow’ers  of  four- leaved  clover  and  horse-shoes. 

With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village.” 
pp.  25 — 28. 

F^verytbing  seemed  fair :  the  lovers  were  happy  in  their  hopes — the  morning  waa 
bright — but,  alas  !  it  was  soon  overcast.  In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  mar¬ 
riage,  the  English  soldiery  arrived,  and  having  assembled  the  principal  colonists  in  the 
church,  made  prisoners  of  them  there.  The  shock  was  sudden  and  severe. 

“  As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  summer, 

Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer’s  corn  in  the  held  and  shatters  his  windows. 

Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the  house-roofs. 

Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  .seek  to  break  their  inclosures ; 

So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker. 

Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  8|>€echless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger. 

And,  hy  one  impulse  nvoved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  door-way.- 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 
Rang  through  the  house  of  prayer;  and  high  o’er  the  heads  of  the  others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplified,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 

As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  ihe  billows.  » 

Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion  ;  and  wildly  he  shouted, — 

“  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England !  we  never  have  sworn  them  allegiance  f 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  harvests  J” 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pavement. 


“  In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  angry  contention, 

Lo !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awt^  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  {leople  ;  ’ 

Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn ;  in  accents  measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he.  as,  after  the  tocsin’s  alarum,  distinctly  the  clock  strikes.  » 

‘  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?  what  madness  has  seized  you  ?  '  * ' 

Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  labored  among  you,  and  taught  you. 

Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another! 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations  ? 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness  ? 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 

Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ?  \ 

Lo !  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  youjl 
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See  !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion  ! 

Hark  !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  ‘  O  Father,  forgive  them !  ’ 

Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 

T.et  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  ‘  0  Father  forgive  them  !  ’  ” 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbreak  ; 

And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  *  0  Father,  forgive  them !  ’ 

“  Then  came  the  evening  service.  The  tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  responded, 

Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts;  and  the  Ave  Maria 

Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion  translated, 

Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven, 

“  Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to- house  the  women  and  children. 

Long  at  her  father’s  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending. 

Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendor,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant’s  cotte^e  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 

Lo !  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table ; 

There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild  flowers ; 
There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from  the  dairy ; 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 

Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father’s  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o’er  the  broad  ambrosial  meadows. 

Ah  !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen. 

And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended, — 

Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness  and  patience ! 

Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village, 

Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the  women. 

As  o’er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 

Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children. 

Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  prophet  descending  from  Sinai. 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded. 


“  Meanw^hile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 

All  was  silent  within  ;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  until,  overcome  by  emotion,  , 

‘  Gabriel !  ’  cried  she,  aloud,  with  tremulous  voice  ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the  living. 

Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her  father. 

Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  stood  the  supper  untasted. 

Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms  of  terror. 

Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  whispering  rain  fall  ^ 

Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore- tree  by  the  window. 

Keenly  the  lightning  flashed;  and  the  voice  of  the  neighboring  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he  created  ! 

Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of  heaven  ; 

Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till  morning.” — pp.  41-48. 

In  five  days,  the  cruel  orders  of  the  governraent  were  carried  into  execution.  Gabriel 
was  tom  from  Evangeline,  and  Evangeline’s  father,  overcome  with  grief,  died,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  embarkation. 

Evangeline  was  borne  far  away,  with  the  rest  of  the  emigrants.  With  a  widowed 
heart  she  went  wandering  in  search  of  her  lost  Gabriel.  The  old  blacksmith  was  found, 
but  his  son,  worn  with  feverish  anxiety,  had  left  him,  to  hunt  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
The  old  blacksmith’s  new  house,  and  his  meeting  with  Evangeline,  is  thus  described  : — 


“  Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o’ershadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose  branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted. 

Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 

Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.  A  garden 
Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms. 
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Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 
Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fitted  together. 

Large  and  low  was  the  roof;  and  on  slender  columns  supported, 

Rose- wreathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda. 

Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 

At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 

Stationed  the  dove-cots  were,  as  love’s  perpetual  symbol. 

Scenes  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals. 

Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place.  The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
Ran  near  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow. 

And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
Into  the  evening  air,  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  rose. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden  gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie. 

Into  whose  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 

Full  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowy  canvas 
Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in' the  tropics. 

Stood  a  cluster  of  cotton-trees,  with  cordage  of  grape-vines. 

“  Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery  surf  of  the  prairie. 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups. 

Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskin. 

Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  sombrero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 

Round  about  him  were  numberless  herds  of  kine,  that  were  grazing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapory  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 

Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean. 

Silent  a  moment  they  grazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o’er  the  prairie. 

And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distance. 

Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  of  the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  and  forward 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder ; 

When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith. 

Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 

There  in  an  arbor  of  roses  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly  embraces. 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not;  and  now  dark  doubts  and  misgivings 
Stole  o’er  the  maiden’s  heart;  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

Broke  the  silence  and  said, — “  If  you  came  by  the  Atchafalaya, 

How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel’s  boat  on  the  bayous  ?” 
Over  Evangeline’s  face  at  the  words  of  Basil  a  shade  passed. 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent, — 

“  Gone  ?  is  Gabriel  gone  ?”  and,  concealing  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

All  her  o’erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented. 

Then  the  good  Basil  said, — and  his  voice  grew  blithe  as  he  said  it, — 

“  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child ;  it  is  only  to-day  he  departed. 

Foolish  boy  !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses. 

Moody  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and  troubled,  his  spirit 
Could  no  longer  endu’^e  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence. 

Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  <jver. 

Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles. 

He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens, 

Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayesto  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 

Thence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains 
Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover; 

He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against  him. 

Up  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  th^red  dew  of  the  morning. 

We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison.” — pp.  81-86. 
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Accordingly,  the  search  was  again  begun.  Gabriel  was  in  a  land  thus  truthfully 
described — 

“  Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous  summits. 

Down  from  their  desolate,  deep  ravines,  where  ihetrorge,  like  a  gateway, 

Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant’s  wagon. 

Westward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walleway  and  Owhyliee.  , 

Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the  Wind-river  Mountains, 

Through  the  Sweet- water  Valley  precipitate  leaps  the  Nebraska  ; 

And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine  qui-bout  and  the  Spanish  sierras. 

Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind  of  the  desert, 

Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean. 

Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 

Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  beautiful  prairies, 

Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine. 

Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 

Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  the  herds  of  riderless  horses; 

Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel ; 

Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael’s  children. 

Staining  the  desert  with  blood,  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture. 

Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle. 

By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 

Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these  savage  marauders ; 

Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-running  rivers; 

And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert. 

Climbs  dow’n  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brook  side. 

And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 

Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them.” — pp.  96 — 99 

Here  they  followed  him,  but  without  success.  Basil  returned  home,  hut  Evangeline 
stayed,  trusting  yet,  Gabriel  might  return. — 

“  Slow’ly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other, — 

Days  and  weeks  and  months;  and  the  fields  of  maize  that  were  .‘springing 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waving  above  her. 

Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows,  and  granaries  pillaged  by  squirrels.  • 

Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lover. 

But  ai  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-held. 

Even  the  blood- red  ear  to  Evangeline  brought  not  her  lover. 

**  Patience  !”  the  priest  would  say ;  “  have  faith,  and  thy  prayer  will  be  answered 
Iz)ok  at  this  delicate  flower  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow. 

See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 

It  is  the  com  pass- flower,  that  the  finger  of  God  has  suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller’s  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert. 

Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.  The  blossoms  of  passion. 

Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  fragrance. 

But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their  odor  is  deadly. 

Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter 

Crown  us  with  aisphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the  dews  of  nepenthe.” 

“  So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter, — yet  Gabriel  came  not; 

Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 

But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  w  as  wafted 
Sweeter  than  son^of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor  of  blossom. 

Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 

Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  river. 

And,  with  returning  guides  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission, 

When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches. 
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She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests. 

Found  she  the  hunter’s  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin  ! 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden  ; — 

Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 

Ndw  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  tattle  fields  of  the  army, 

Now  in  the  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 

Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unrememhered. 

Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  lung  journey  ; 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  emieil. 

Each  succeetling  year  stole  sfimething  away  from  her  beauty. 

Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 

Then  there  appeared  and  spread  laint  streaks  of  gray  o’er  lier  forehead. 

Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o’er  her  earthly  horizon. 

As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faintstreaks  of  the  morning.” — pp.  107—111. 

At  length  Evangeline  found  her  way  to  the  city  of  the  apostolic  Penn.  There,  as  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  her  life  became  rich  in  deeds  of  charity  and  love.  During  a  severe  pes¬ 
tilence  with  which  the  city  was  visited,  her  exertions  were  continuous;  and  in  one  of  her 
visits  to  the  dying,  she  meets  her  Gabriel.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  beautifully 
and  pathetically  told  : — 

“  Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  ihe  streets,  deserted  and  silent. 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 

Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  »Hlor  of  flowers  in  the  garden  ; 

And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them. 

That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragr.ince  and  beauty 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  east  wind. 

Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 

And,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Svvedes  in  their  church  at  Wicaco. 

Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit ; 

Something  w’ithin  her  said, — ‘‘  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended 
Anil,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 

Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants. 

Moistening  the  feverisfi  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces. 

Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  road  side. 

Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 

Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her  presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

And  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  death,  the  consoler. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for  ever. 

Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night  time  ; 

Vacant  their  places  were,  or  tilled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder. 

Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flow-rets  dropped  from  her  fingers, 

And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 

Then  there  escafied  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  stich  terrible  anguish. 

That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 

On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

Long,  and  thin,  and  grey  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples; 

But,  as  he  lay  in. the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood; 

So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 

Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 

As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 

That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 

Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness, 

Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations. 

Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
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“  Gabriel !  0  my  beloved  !”  and  died  away  into  silence. 

Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood  ; 

Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  amongj  them, 

Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  under  their  shadow'. 

As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids. 

Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  w'hisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 

Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 

Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 

Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness. 

As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow. 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing. 

All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience  ! 

And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  “  Father,  I  thank  thee  !”  . 

—pp.  117— 122. 


Criticism  on  “  Evangeline”  is  unnecessary.  It  speaks,  undeniably,  the  genuine  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetry.  It  is  a  tale  to  be  read  and  felt  and  remembered  :  full  of  purity,  and 
love,  and  holy  thought.  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  this  elegant  and 
cheap  edition. 


From  tb  e  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  ReTiew* 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Draft  of  a  Proposed  National  Address  to  the  Queen^  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Representation,  and  the  Grievances  of  Misgovernment,  as  Affecting  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  &c. 

Believing  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  that  amid.st 
the  political  convulsions  which  have  rapidly 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
order  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  remov¬ 
al  of  every  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  now  existing,  have  learned  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  that  no  measures  reason¬ 
ably  adapted  to  this  end  have  been  prepar¬ 
ed,  or  are, in  contemplation,  by  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers.* 

♦  In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  of  June 
2dth,  Lord  John  Russell,  while  he  promised  inquiry 
into  the  corruption  of  some  electoral  constituencies 
with  a  view'  to  its  correction,  added  his  opinion  that 
“  there  were  reasons  for  opposing  at  this  moment 
any  great  change :  reasons  ^connected  with  the 
events  which, 'during  the  last  few’  months,  have 
occurred  on  the  continent.”  The  same  language 
was  employed  in  1837,  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection 
in  Canada,  which,  after  a  great  loss  of  life  and  trea¬ 
sure,  ended  in  the  concession  of  every  one  of  the 


While  we  condemn  and  deplore  all 
appeals  to  violence  and  riotous  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  rejoice  to  observe  that  they  have 
been  hitherto  confined  to  a  small  section  of 
the  population,  we  desire  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  your  Majesty  our  strong  sense 
of  the  peril,  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  attendant  upon  a  stationary  policy 
at  the  present  crisis.  The  efforts  of  your 
Majesty’s  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  to 

reforms  demanded  by  the  Canadians,  and  at  first 
formally  refused. 

It  is  unhappily  not  understood  by  ministers,  that 
when  great  changes,  founded  in  reason  and  justice, 
have  t^en  resisted  till  the  public  mind  has  become 
impatient  on  the  subjeet,  they  cannot  then  be  safely 
deferred  another  moment.  The  period  for  calm  dis¬ 
cussion  is  passed  when  that  of  universal  popular 
excitement  has  arrived.  The  present  experience 
of  the  continent,  and  the  lessons  of  bur  own  past 
history  show,  that  when  a  government  is  but  feebly 
supported  by  the  middle  classes  of  the  community, 
and  refuses  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  reform  of 
abuses,  it  practically  resigns  its  functions  to  the 
populace.  An  interval  of  anarchy  succeeds,  and 
lasts  until  a  new  government  has  arisen,  strong 
enough  in  public  opinion  to  control  and  direct 
events. 
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prevont  the  outbreaks  of  faction  are  greatly 
counteracted  by  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Legislature  to  its  most  urgent  duties  ; 
and,  consequent  upon  this  neglect,  a  con¬ 
tinual  apprehension  of  grave  social  disorders 
is  paralyzing  commercial  enterprize,  depriv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  employment  and  bread, 
and  daily  adding  to  the  elements  of  inse¬ 
curity  which  ^00  generally  abound  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom. 

Your  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  powerful  aristocracy,  separated  by  the 
privileges  of  their  order  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  practically  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  state  of  opinion  out 
of  the  immediate  circle  of  their  own  friends 
and  dependents.  Among  the  members  of 
that  aristocracy  are  men  of  kind  and  gene¬ 
rous  impulse,  who  have  often  shown  their 
willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
poor  ;  but  who  appear  to  have  never  learned 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  implanted  in 
every  human  breast  the  seeds  of  higher 
aspirations  than  the  cravings  of  physical 
wants  ;  and  that  the  questions  which  recent 
events  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
age  have  now  caused  to  engross  all  men’s 
minds,  are  those  of  civil  rights; — the 
rights  recognized  by  the  theory  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution  (which  provides  that  all 
men  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law), 
but  practically  existing  in  name  only ; — 
Rights  not  to  be  exchanged  for  charity  ; 
and  the  struggle  for  which  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  imperfect  forms 
of  social  polity,  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  many  to  the  few  and  violating  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

Petitions  were  first  presented  for  a  reform 
of  Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  exclusive  assumption,  by  a  privileged 
class,  of  all  offices  in  the  state  connected 
with  legislative  and  administrative  func¬ 
tions.  Military  events,  and  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  despotism  on  the  continent, 
defeated  that  object  for  the  time,  but  the 
petitions  were  renewed  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  during  which  a 
profligate  expenditure  had  entailed  a  burden 
of  debt  upon  the  national  industry  unprece¬ 
dented  for  its  magnitude  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Soon  after  the  exclusion  from 
France  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  necessity  for  an  improvement  of  the 
representation  became  so  urgent,  that  your 
Majesty’s  predecessor.  King  William  the 
Fourth,  was  induced  to  exert  his  personal 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  House  of 


Lords,  for  the  passing  of  a  Reform  Bill, 
after  the  resistance  of  that  House  to  the 
change  desired  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  revolution. 

The  reform  thus  obtained  the  experience 
of  sixteen  years  has  proved  to  be  illusory. 
The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
continues  to  be  returned,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  nobility.*  The  patronage  of 
every  office  in  the  state,  of  high  station  or 
emolument,  is  seized  upon,  as  before,  as  the 
birthright  of  the  same  privileged  class  ;  and 
opinion,  as  before,  can  only  make  itself  felt 
by  public  agitation. 

To  some  extent  the  present  system  is 
even  worse  than  the  old,  inasmuch  as  new 
constituencies  have  been  created  too  narrow 
for  independent  action,  and  therefore  open 
to  influences  of  corruption  which  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  nomination  boroughs,  in  which 
no  constituencies  existed.  We  refer  your 
Majesty  to  the  long  and  scandalous  list  of 
members  unseated  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  for  bribery  practised  by  their  election 
committees  ;  a  list  which  is  yet  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  but  as  the  symptom  only  of  a  social  dis¬ 
ease  known  to  exist  in  a  far  more  extensive 
form,  but  of  which  the  legal  evidence  has 
not  been  sought. 

We  lament  that  when  the  defects  of  the 
Reform  Bill  first  became  apparent,  the  pub¬ 
lic  desire  that  they  might  be  removed  was 
not  at  once  met  on  the  part  of  Government 
by  a  frank  and  honest  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  measure  according 
to  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  not  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  its  letter.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  wisdom  of  government 
and  the  progressiveness  of  their  institutions, 
would  then  have  been  undisturbed,  and  no 
motive  would  have  existed  on  their  part  for 
seeking  new  and  sudden  organic  changes. 
Unhappily  a  contrary  course  was  pursued  ; 
and  a  declaration  was  made  by  the  ministers 
then  in  office,  that  the  Reform  Bill,  while 
extending  the  suffrage,  was  intended  to  give 
a  predominancy  to  tbe  landed  interest ;  and 
that  whatever  the  imperfections  of  the  Act, 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  measure. 

*  The  present  House  of  Commons  contains  6 
marquesses,  8  earls,  27  viscounts,  32  lords,  41  Right 
Honorable  members,  54  Honorable  members,  59 
baronets,  9  knights,  8  lord-lieutenants,  l34  deputy 
and  vice-lieutenants,  3  admirals,  3  lieutenant-gen¬ 
erals,  3  major  generals,  23  colonels,  29  lieutenant- 
colonels,  13  majors,  42  captains  in  the  army  and 
navy,  16  lieutenant-captains,  4  cornets,  106  magis¬ 
trates,  68  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  88  patrons 
of  207  church  livings. 
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It  is  now  too  late  to  satisfy  the  public 
min  1  with  the  amendments  of  registration 
clauses,  and  similar  minor  improvements. 
To  avoid  a  principle  by  the  discussion  of 
details  is  to  aui^ment  the  irritation  of  the 
people  by  under-ratini^  their  intelligence, 
and  trifling  with  their  wishes ;  and  we 
would  humbly  and  re  pectfully  but  most 
earnestly  warn  your  Majesty,  that  the 
greatest  hazard  to  which  the  Crown  and 
Govr-rnment.  can  now  be  exposed  is  that 
which  may  arise  from  the  determination  of 
ministers  (which  may  God  avert)  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  ascendency  of  the  landed 
interests  over  other  intere.sts,  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  birth,  over  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  any  portion  of  your  Majesty’s 
subjects,  as  men  and  citizens. 

VVe  now  submit  to  your  Majesty  a  plain 
statement  of  the  public  grievances  which 
call  for  immediate  redress  ;  and  pray  that 
your  Majesty  will  he  graciously  pleased  to 
give  an  attentive  and  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  these  our  just  demands. 

1.  We  demand  a  real  representation 

OF  THE  people  IN  THE  COMMONS  HOUSE  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

We  seek  not  to  fetter  your  Majesty’s 
councils  by  forcing  upon  them  the  exclu¬ 
sive  consideration  of  any  prepared  scheme 
of  elective  orginization  as  more  complete 
or  perfect  than  any  that  may  yet  be  devis¬ 
ed  !  Differences  of  opinion,  which  we  do 
not  seek  to  disguise,  still  prevail  among  the 
most  earnest  and  conscientious  advocates  of 
reform  upon  the  best  modes  of  suffrage. 
But  there  are  anomalies  connected  with  the 
present  system  upon  which  no  differences 
exist,  and  which  are  condemned  alike  by 
all  honest  men  as  rendering  the  existing 
representation  a  mockery  of  the  name. 
These  are  most  marked  in  the  inequality  of 
the  existing  electoral  districts ;  placing 
small  towns,  with  a  population  scarcely 
greater  than  that  of  villages,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
so  following  out  a  similar  disproportion, 
even  in  the  counties,  that  an  insignificant 
minority  of  only  one-sixth  of  the  existing 
body  of  the  electors  is  enabled  to  return  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.* 

*  An  analysis  made  in  1836,  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  presented  to  the  House 
in  their  “  Report  on  Kleclion  Expenses”  in  that 
year,  proves  that  331  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  elected  by  151,492  electors.  The 
total  number  of  eljctors  registered  that  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  956*272,  and  the  number  of 
adult  males  of  20  years  and  upwards,  by  the  census 


We  ask,  as  a  first  step,  which  would  be 
hailed  by  all  ranks  of  the  p.'ople  as  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  a  hearty  desire  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation,  such  an  immeiHate 
extension  of  the  s  iffrage,  and  re-arranje- 
meiit  of  electoral  distnetSy  as  will  effect  an 
enlargement  of  all  narrow  constiturncles 
{espccialltf  in  cilies  and  boroughs) y  sujfinent 
to  secure  electoral  independence  ;  and  that 
the  measure  to  he  framed  for  this  object  shall 
include  a  fair  r<ipreseutation  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  vjoricing  classesy  and  be  subject 
to  periodical  revisiony  with  a  view  to  its  far¬ 
ther  improvement,  and  progressive  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  community  * 

of  1831,  was  6,148,468.  Thus  one  sixth  of  the 
electors,  and  Kss  than  one  fortieth  of  the  ailult 
male  population,  have  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
bind  the  other  five-sixths  of  the  electors  and  the 
other  39  fortieths  of  the  adult  male  population. 

The  number  of  the  adult  male  population  is  about 
7  500  000;  and  the  electoral  franchise  is  so  distrib¬ 
uted  that  in  Eniland  1  male  adult  in  7  is  entitled 
to  vote ;  in  Scotland,  I  in  It;  and  in  Ireland,  only  1 
in  17. 

Sixteen  small  boroughs,  the  united  population  of 
which  is  only  70  179,  are  enabled  to  send  32  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  to  neutralize  the  vote  of  the  32 
members  sent  by  15  of  our  wealthiest  cities,  whose 
united  population  amounts  to  3,129.517. 

*  The  question  of  extending  the  franchise,  whe- 
I  ther  by  universal  suffrage  or  any  other  method,  is 
important,  but  yet  of  secondary  moment  to  that  of 
new  and  large  electoral  districts.  So  long  as  the 
small  boroughs  such  as  Harwich,  Thetford,  and 
Chippetiham.  continue  to  return  as  many  members 
to  Parliament  as  the  large  towns,  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  voting  to  every  householder,  or  to  every 
male  of  21  years  of  age,  would  not  change  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  representaiiob. 

The  existing  system  is  without  defence,  because 
by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  present  electoral  districts, 
an  improvement  might  be  effected  sufficient  to 
dest  oy  the  influences  of  corruption  without  any 
alteration  of  the  present  rates  of  qualification,  and 
without  even  abandoning  the  principle  of  one  stand-* 
ard  for  towns,  and  another  lor  counties;  while  a 
large  number  of  perso  is  who  are  only  now  (iisq  lal- 
ified  from  voting  by  not  residing  within  the  limits 
of  a  parliamentary  borough,  would  at  the  same  time 
be  enfranchised, 

I  It  appnars  to  be  desirable  that  no  parliamentary 
constituency  should  consist  of  a  smaller  number 
than  10,000  electors;  an  object  which  might  eas  ly 
be  attained  by  grouping  together  the  small  towns; 
including  those  w’hich  have  not  now  the  privilege 
of  returning  members. 

The  essential  point  in  any  new  measure  is 
periodical  revision.  No  human  institution  can  be 
rendered  perfect  at  once.  To  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  they  must  be  made  progressive.  At 
the  census  of  every  ten  years  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  electoral  districts,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  all  defects  in  the  representation  pr  ved  to 
have  ex  sted  during  the  preceding  interval. 

The  best  qualification  for  electors, — the  best 
limit,  in  re-ipect  to  numbers  for  ao  electoral  dis¬ 
trict,  and  for  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  il  too 
I  numerous  (like  the  French  National  Assembly), 
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no  pains  have  been  taken  to  simplify  the 
inaehiuery  of  local  government  throughout 
the  country,  and  place  it  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing. 

VVe  ask  the  cniisohdation^  by  one  uniform 
laWy  of  all  local  business  for  town  and  coun¬ 
try^  in  the  hands  of  local  assemblies  elected 
bn  the  people,  orqanized  in  cons'ituencies  of 


2.  We  demand  an  extension  of  the 

RIGHT  OF  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  now  unequal 
to  the  accumulating  mass  of  administrative 
details  which  it  attempts  to  direct.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  local 
business,  that  the  people  should  be  entrust¬ 
ed  with  a  larger  share  than  heretofore  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  iScotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies, 
and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  but  subject  to  such  general  su¬ 
pervision  on  the  part  of  the  ext^cutive,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
fundamental  laws. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835, 
(a  measure  of  but  limited  operation),, no 
reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  local  administration.  The 
most  flagrant  abuses,  entailing  heavy  local 
burdens  upon  the  people,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  unreformed  and  unrebuked :  and 


mode  of  returning  members,  so  as  to  insure  the 
fittest  choice, — whether  through  the  i  idirect  medi¬ 
um  of  provincial  or  state  as-emblies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  new 
German  parliament,  or  by  direct  election,  as  at 
present  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons, — the 
best  mode  ef  ensuring  a  proper  share  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  to  minorities, — and  th  ?  share  of  women 
in  the  representation,  —  admitted  by  the  Engl 
law  to  vote  in  parochial  vestries  as  rated  parishion-  i  Majesty  is  at  peace 
ers,  and  to  wield  the  sceptre,  a«  the  lineal  descend-  =  ■ 
ants  of  kings, — are  all  questions  upon  which  una¬ 
nimity  is  not  to  be  expected  without  the  further 
guidance  of  experience. 


ten,  or  set  at  nought.  The  expenditure  for 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  augmented 
within  the  last  twelve  years  by  the  addition 
of  eight  millions  sterling  per  annum  !*  The 
army  and  navy  have  been  largely  increased, 
and  are  still  maintained,  without  any  ade- 
lish  I  quate  necessity,  upon  a  war-footing  Your 

5  with  all  the  woild,  and 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  of  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as 
best  policy,  not  to  interfere,  is  a  guarantee 

♦  Public  expenditure  fur  the  year  ending  January  5tl>,  1818, 

Public  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  January  5ih,  1830, 

Difference  (including  the  grant  to  Ireland  of  £1,525,000)  ..  ..  •.  £10,080,225  0  1 

The  above  is  exclusive  in  both  cases  of  the  charges  of  collection,  &c.,  which  for  the  year  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  5th,  1818,  were  £4  727,465  5s.  3jd. :  making  the  gross  public  expenditure  for  the  last  year,  £59,* 
230,413  7s.  6id. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  5,  1836. 

Interest  and  management  of  the  permanent  debt  ••  ••  £23,731,807  10  7 

Terminable  annuities  ..  ■  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,042,591  10  3 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ••  ••  ..  ..  -•  740.211  1  10 

- ^ - £28,514,610  10  ( 

Civil  list .  ..  ..  ..  £510,000  0  0 

Annuities  and  payments  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  judicial 

services,  &c.  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  52^1,490  15  10 

Salaries  and  allowances  ••  ••  ••  ..  ..  ••  107,330  8  6 

Diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions  ••  ••  ..  ••  170  015  2  0 

Courts  of  justice  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  430,495  4  8 

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  ••  ••  274,485  13  9 

-  2,082,817  4  1 

Army  ..  .  £0,406,142  15  8 

Navy  .  4,0911.429  11  5 

Ordnance .  1,151,914  0  0 

-  11,6.57.486  7  : 

Mi.'cellaneons  charges  upon  the  annual  grants  of  parliament  2,144,.T15  8  I 

Deficiencies  on  the  balance  reserved  for  unclaimed  dividends  23, 108  4  1 


£54, .502  948  2  3 
44,422,722  15  8 
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to  the  people  -of  these  realms  against  the  1 
possibility  of  foreign  aggression.*  Yet  no 
expectation  has  been  held  out  by  your 
Majesty’s  ministers  of  their  being  able  to 
effect  any  material  reduction  of  the  present 
naval  and  military  expenditure ;  and  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  of  three  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  incurred  during  the  past  year,  has 
only  been  met  by  adding  it  to  the  burden 
of  the  unfunded  portion  cf  the  national 
debt. 

We  ask  a  reduction  of  the  Army, 
and  Ordnance  expenditure  to  the  standard 
which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  in  1835,  less  than  the 
present  expense  by  seven  millions  sterling  ; 
and  we  ask  a  reduction  in  the  charges  for 
foreign  embassies  ;  and  the  abolition  of  all 
useless  offices  and  unmerited  pensions. 

4.  We  demand  a  revision  and  just 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF  TAXA¬ 
TION. 

The  public  burdens  are  not  only  greatly 
larger  than  is  needed  for  an  efl&cient  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  discharge  of  national 
obligations,  but  the  revenue  is  now  raised 
upon  a  system  of  partial  and  unjust  assess¬ 
ment.  •  The  land  tax,  the  income  tax,  and 
the  legacy  duties,  especially,  are  so  levied 
as  to  throw  upon  the  middle  and  working 
classes  a  large  proportion  of  the  burdens 


which  should  fall  upon  the  rich.  Other 
taxes  are  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  production,  and  with  public  health. 

We  ask,  that  the  legacy  duties  may  be 
extended  to  landed  property,  and  the  stamp 
duties  on  the  sale  or  lease  of  landed  property 
abolished.  We  ask  a  re-assessment  of  the 
land  tax,  and  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
income  tax,  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
between  precarious  incomes  and  incomes  de¬ 
rived  from  permanent  sources.  We  ask  the 
abolition  of  the  window  duties,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  excise  restrictions  ;  excepting  those 
only  which  affect  the  manufacture  of  spir¬ 
ituous  liquors. 

5.  We  demand  a  free  press. 

,The  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  by  John  Milton  of  “  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing”  prevented  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  of  a  censorship  ; 
but  different  administrations,  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,f  have  sought  to  attain,  and 
to  a  serious  extent  have  succeeded  in  attain¬ 
ing,  the  object  of  a  censorship — that  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  rights  of  political  discussion  to 
a  privileged  class — by  the  indirect  medium 
of  fiscal  burdens  and  restrictions.  The 
worst  portion  of  the  laws  passed  with  this 
view  still  remain  on  the  statute-book,  hav¬ 
ing  been  re-enacted  in  the  session  of  1836, 
with  additional  penal  clauses  of  great  sever- 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  5,  1848. 


Interest  and  manajsrement  of  the  permanent  debt 

Terminable  annuities  . .  . 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills  .  .  ' . 

Civil  list  . 

Annuities  and  pensions  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  judicial 
services,  charged  by  various  acts  of  parliament  on  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  . 

Salaries  and  allowances  . 

Diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions . 

Courts  of  justice  . 

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund 

Army  . 

Navy  .  . 

Ordnance  . 

Miscellaneous  charges  on  the  annual  grants  to  parliament 
Distress  in  Ireland 

Deficiencies  in  the  balance  reserved  for  unclaimed  dividends 


£23,799,259  11  5 
3,905,973  18  2 
436,298  5  0 

-  28,141,531  14  7 

£393,982  lO  0 


529,804  6  7 
260,811  1  8 
171,345  18  6 
1,046,593  15  2 
310,976  6  3 

- 2,713,513  18  2 

£7,540,404  15  0 
8,013,873  1  6 
2,947,869  0  0 

- £18,502,146  16  6 

3,561,066  15  1 
1,525,000  0  0 
59,688  17  11 


£54,502,948  2  3 

*  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  danger  of  invasion,  or  of  an  attack  upon  our  colonial  dependencies  im¬ 
minent,  the  beet  securities  of  defence  are  a  united  people,  and  a  full  treasury.  A  nation  that  exhausts  its 
resources  before  an  attack  anticipates  the  ruin  of  a  defeat. 

If  the  army  and  navy  be  maintained  upon  a  war  footing  for  the  sake  of  the  power  of  an  armed  inter¬ 
vention,  the  temptation  to  exercise  such  a  power  at  the  present  moment,  without  consulting  the  nation,  is 
one  to  which  it  would  be  well  that  no  government  should  be  exposed. 

t  A  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  was  first  imposed  in  1712,  by  the  10  Anne,  c.  19.  The  amount  was 
a  half  penny  on  a  half  sheet ;  a  penny  if  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet.  'Its  first  effect  was  to  extinguish 
the  “  Spectator,”  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
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ity.*  The  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  give  a 
practical  monopoly  in  the  diffusion  of  intel¬ 
ligence  to  a  few  capitalists,  proprietors  of 
London  daily  journals,  often  interested  in 
its  distortion ;  and  to  suppress  the  natural 
safety-valve  of  popular  discontent ;  through 
which  suppression  your  Majesty’s  ministers 
and  others  are  continually  misled  upon  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.f  The  effect  in 
France  of  similar  restrictions,  by  deceiving 
the  government  into  a  false  security,  and 
causing  a  fatal  postponement  of  needful 
reforms,  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

j  The  press  is  now  free  throughout  France, 
and  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  also  free  in 
your  iMajesty’s  colonies,  and  in  the  channel 
islands,  where  its  influence  is  felt  to  be  sal¬ 
utary  in  producing  a  reading  and  an  orderly 

*  The  measure  of  1836  was  one  nominally  for  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  to  a  nett 
sum  of  Id.,  from  Ad.,  with  a  discount  of  20  percent. ; 
but  the  higher  duty  it  had  become  impossible  to 
collect,  and  it  was  admitted  at  the  time  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
now  Lord  Monteagle),  that  the  sale  of  unstamped 
journals,  published  in  defiance  of  the  law,  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  200,000  weekly.  These  were  all  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  interests  of  the  stamped  press  by  the  6 
and  7  William  IV.,  c.  70. 

The  penny  stamp  is  equivalent'to  a  formal  pro¬ 
hibition  of  newspapers  of  the  class  which  exist  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  at  the  price  of 
Id.,  1  l-2d.  and  iid.  In  those  islands,  as  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  there  are  few  families  without  a  news¬ 
paper  at  home.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is 
only  by  frequenting  a  public  house,  and  not  always 
then,  that  a  poor  man  can  read  the  report  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  He  must  obey  the  laws  without  discuss¬ 
ing  them,  or  learning  the  nature  of  their  operation. 

The  privilege  of  postage  conferred  by  the  stamp 
would  be  a  fair  consideration  for  the  penny,  if  the 
stamp  were  optional ;  but  as  the  stamp  must  be 
paid  w’hether  postage  be  required  or  not,  the  post¬ 
age  privilege  becomes  a  benefit  to  a  few  only  of  the 
London  journals,  and  amounts  therefore  to  another 
newspaper  restriction,  as  affecting  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  of  local  interest.  The  competition  of 
the  leading  London  journals,  delivered  by  govern¬ 
ment  carriage  free,  so  aggravates  the  mischief  of 
the  stamp  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  press,  that 
a  local  daily  paper  cannot  be  mzuntained  even  in 
such  towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  substitution  of  a  newspaper  postage 
stamp  of  one  penny,  for  the  present  stamp  on  a 
newspaper  sheet,  would  remedy  this  injustice,  and 
with  but  little  loss  to  the  revenue. 

t  This  was  never  more  apparent  than  at  the 
present  moment,  when  we  see  an  exaggerated 
importance  given  to  the  violent  language  of  men 
known  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  real  indications  of  opinion 
are  carefully  suppressed.  A  disposition  also  to 
distort  the  proceedings  of  the  French  republic,  so 
as  to  bring  only  its  mistakes  and  disorders  into 
prominent  relief,  may  be  daily  remarked  in  the 
same  quarters,  by  all  persons  well  informed  of  the 
progress  of  events  on  the  continent. 


population  ;  and  the  peaceable  solution  of 
the  questions  which  are  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  that  proper  medium  for 
their  discussion  (protected  against  abuse 
by  suitable  regulations),  which  is  at  present 
practically  prohibited  by  law. 

We  ask  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty,  and  the  duty  on  advertisements  ; 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  now  imposed 
to  prevent  an  evasion  of  those  duties;  and 
we  ask  such  improved  laws  of  newspaper 
copyright  and  responsibility  as  may  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  press,  while  ex~ 
tending  its  influence. 

6.  We  demand  a  just  administration 

OF  NATIONAL  TRUST  PROPERTY. 

The  people  of  your  Majesty’s  realms  are 
the  heirs  of  estates  set  apart  or  bequeathed 
in  ancient  times  for  public  objects,  and  now 
producing  a  large  annual  revenue,  not 
included  in  the  financial  accounts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  full  amount  of  this 
revenue  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  extent  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  funds  of  which  it 
is  composed  were  economically  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  appropriated  according  to  the 
plan  of  their  original  destination,  every 
child  in  your  Majesty’s  dominions  might 
receive  a  sound  education, — the  necessity 
of  rates  for  the  repair  of  churches  would  be 
wholly  superseded,  and  the  burden  of  the 
poor’s  rates  would  be  greatly  relieved. 

In  the  administration  of  one  portion  of 
these  funds,  presumed  to  amount  to  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  per  annum,  the  reports 
of  your  Majesty’s  Charity  Commissions 
have  shown  the  most  extensive  malversa¬ 
tion  to  prevail ;  and  yet  year  after  year  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  away  without  any 
steps  for  its  correction,  or  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  future  abuses  of  trust ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  incomplete.* 

The  larger  portion  of  these  funds, — the 
revenue  derived  from  tithes,  glebe-lands, 
and  rents  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  an¬ 
cient  monastic  institutions,  was  originally 
set  apart  in  times  when  the  religion  of  this 
country  was  one  and  undivided,  for  the 
repair  of  churches,  the  payment  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 
poor.  It  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to  but 

*  The  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  were 
completed  in  only  28  of  the  English  counties,  and 
have  not  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
income  of  the  charities  investigated  amounts  to 
£748,178,  5$. 
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one  only  of  these  objects — the  payment  of  1 
the  clerjry  ;  and  that  upon  a  system  of  dis- 1 
tribution  which  permits  the  working  scr-  I 
vants  of  the  Church  to  linger  in  poverty, ' 
that  the  pomp  and  state  of  princes  may  be  ! 
maintained  for  a  wealthy  hierarchy.  | 

Your  Majesty’s  ministers  have  surren-  j 
dcred  to  this  very  hierarchy  the  sole  charge  j 
of  the  administration  of  these  national  rev-  | 
enues,  and  have  culpably  abandoned  the  j 
attempts  made  by  them  during  the  last  i 
years  of  the  reign  of  your  Majesty’s  predc-  i 
cessor,  to  recover  a  small  portion  of  this 
property  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tidn  of  the  poor.* 

*  Lord  Morpeth,  when  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
brought  in  a  Bill  containing  a  clause  known  as 
“  the  appropiiation  clause,”  by  which  powders  w'ere 
to  have  been  taken  to  devote  a  sum  of  £97 1)12  out 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish  poor. 

It  was  pas'-ed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  300  to 
261,  and  rejected  in  the  Heuse  of  Lords  by  138  to 
47.  This  was  in  1836.  The  same  year  the  Eccle- 
.siastical  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were  constituted 
into  a  body  politic  and  corporate”  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Church  funds,  by  the  6  &  7  Wrn.  IV.  c. 
77 ;  the  Commission  w'as  then  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  of  whom  a  majority  of  eight,  consisting 
of  cabinet  ministers,  were  la\men.  In  1810  the 
government  had  the  w'eakness  to  admit  into  the  i 
Commission,  by  the  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  1 13,  all  the  Bish¬ 
ops  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Deans  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  St.  Paul’s,  and  Westminster,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  Courts;  the  Ad- 
•  miralty  Court  being  at  the  same  time  converted 
into  an  Ecclesiastical  tribunal  by  the  3  tVe  4  Vic.  c. 
65,  whicti  empowers  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  act  as 
an  assistant  judge  and  admits  the  advocates,  surro-  ! 
gates,  and  proctors  of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  the 
practice  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  1831  giv’e  the  amount  of  the  Tietl  revenues  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Church  as  under: — 

CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

Sees  of  Archbishops  and  Bish¬ 
ops  . £160,292 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churche.s,  and  Ecclesiastical 

Corporations  .  208,289 

Prebends  and  other  prefer¬ 
ments  in  Cathedral  and  Col-  ' 
legiate  Churches  •  •  •  •  44,705 

'  Renewal  of  leases,  (average 

'  of  three  years) .  21,760 

Benefices  (I0,7l8) .  3,055,451 


- £3,490,497 

CHURCH  OP  IRELAND. 

Sees  of  Archbishops  and  Bish¬ 
ops  .  151,128 

Deans  and  Chapters  ••  ..  1,043 

Economy  Estates  of  Cathedrals  1 1 ,056 

Other  subordinate  Corporations  10,526 

Prebends,  &c.,  without  cure  of 

souls  .  34,482 

Glebe  lands  .  92,000^ 


[Sept. 

We  would  humbly  represent  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  inequality  and  injustice 
of  such  Ecclcsia.stic:il  appropriations  arc  the 
cause  of  grave  divisions  and  discontent 
among  your  Majesty’s  subjects, — keeping 
Ireland  in  a  state  approaching  to  rebellion; 
and  that  the  recent  creation  of  new  Bishops 
for  the  colonies,  and  for  home  districts  filled 
with  dissenters,  with  the  view  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  extcnrling  the  same  spiritual  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  temporal  iutercsts  of  the 
people,  has  added  to  the  prevailing  disaf¬ 
fection. 

We  ask, — in  respect  to  the  reform  of  char¬ 
ity  abuses^  for  a  d^'parttnent  of  audit  and 
supervision^  to  exten  t  to- the  accounts  of  all 
trustees  holding  money^  for  public  objects^ 
not  now  subject  to  responsibility  ;  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  national  property  in 
tithes^  renlSj  glebe-lands,  and  church  build¬ 
ings,  the  aholition  of  the  existing  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Commission,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Commission,  composed  of  members  not 
themselves  interested  by  salaries  or  emolu¬ 
ments  in  the  funds  to  be  administered.  And 
we  ask  ‘that  this  new  Commission  shall  he 

Brought  forward,  •  •  •  •  300,235  1 

Tithes  .  . .  555,000 

Ministers’  money .  10,300 

- —  865,535 


£4,356,032 

It  is  now  known,  from  the  progress  of  the  lithe 
commutations,  and  other  evidence,  that  the  real  in¬ 
comes  of  the  clergy  were  largely  understated  in 
these  returns;  and  they  dq  not,  besides,  include  the 
incomes  deriv^ed  from  college  and  school  loundations 
administered  by  the  church  (supposed  to  amount  to 
about  £600,000),  nor  those  derived  from  lectures  and 
chaplainships.  The  church  rates  are  of  course  ex¬ 
cluded,  not  being  a  source  of  income ;  the  annual 
burden  ol'  which  to  the  public  is  about  £550,000. 

The  Commissioners  sia  e  that  the  average  of  the 
stipends  paid  to  English  curates  (5  282  in  number), 
is  £80  per  annum.  A  re-distribution  of  the  national 
revenues  held  by  the  church  (assuming  them  to 
amount  but  to  £4,350,000  per  annum),  would  admit 


of  the  following  arrangement: — 

15,000  Curacies,  or  religious  professor¬ 
ships  for  rural  districts,  with 

salaries  of  .£100 . £1,500,000 

500  Religious  piofcs-sorships  for  , 

towns,  with  salaries  of  £500  250,000 

15,000  Infant  school  mistresses,  with 

salaries  of  £50  750,000 

10,000  Masteis  for  day  and  evening 

schools,  with  salaries  of  £100  1,000,000 

2,000  Masters  for  superior  town 

schools,  with  salaries  of  £250  ■  500,000 
500  College  profes-sorships  (includ¬ 
ing  .school  inspection),  with 

salaries  of  £500  .  250,000 

100  Heads  of  colleges  and  normal 

schools,  wilhsalaries of  £1,000  100,000 


£4,350,000 


Caried  over. 


300,235 
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instructed  to  report  upon  the  means  to  he 
aditpled  for  such  an  administration  of  th>s 
national  property  as  will  best  promote^  upon 
the  largest  scale^  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

7.  \Ve  demand  freedom  of  conscience 

IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGIOV. 

Admittance  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridg- ,  and  the  liberty  of  worship¬ 
ping  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churclies  of  our  ancestors,  are  now  ma  le  to 
d  epend  upon  subscription  to  certain  aiticle^^ 
of  faith  known  as  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland. 

This  test,  when  first  established,  was  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation,  founded  upon  the  right 
of  p’ivate  judgment,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  progress  in  religious  truth ;  and 
it  led  to  those  lamentable  schisms  which 
have  since  divided  English  protestants  into 
churchmen  and  dissenters  of  various  deno¬ 
minations,  who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ii'ained  a  united  religious  community.  These 
schisms  have  now  widely  extended,  from 
the  differences  whi;h  have  lately  sprung  up 
within  the  church  itself  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  we  call  upon 
your  Maje.sty,  by  removing  this  cause  of  sec¬ 
tarian  distinctions,  as  a  middle  wall  of  par¬ 
tition  unknown  to  Christianity,  and  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  application  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
cepts  of  universal  charity,  to  restore  among 
your  Majesty's  subjects  the  “  unity  of  the 
soi  it  in  the  bonds  of  peace.” 

VV e  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  (14  Car.  11.  c.  4)  ;  the  ahohtion  of 
all  subscription  tests  for  admission  to  uni- 
versitieSj  the  houses  of  parliament,  or  for  holy 
ordns  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  churches 
built,  endowed,  or  supported  with  public 
money,  the  people,  by  their  local  representa¬ 
tives,  or  in  their  religious  congregations,  shall 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  own 
religious  teachers. 

S.  We  demand  freedom  for  education. 

The  criminal  returns,  the  reports  of  phi¬ 
lanthropic  societies,  and  of  Commissioners 
of  inquiry,  have  made  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  growing  up  without  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  simplest  elements  of  human 
knowledge.  The  necessary  steps  that  should 
have  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  this  evil 
have  notwithstanding  been  neglected,  from 
the  resistance  of  an  influential  portion  of  the 
clergy  to  aU  schemes  of  popular  instruction 
not  made  dependent  upon  the  condition  that 


the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  dis¬ 
senters  should  he  educated  according  to  the 
forms  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Y our  Majesty’s  Committee  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Education  have  lost  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  by  yielding  to  this 
resistance.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to 
overcome  clerical  opposition  by  a  policy 
of  expediency  and  compromise,  they  have 
adopted  a  system  of  encouragement  for  edu* 
cation  which  practically  favors  only  the 
existence  of  schools  directed  by  the  clergy, 
and  have  sacrificed  to  the  Church  the  right 
of  a  national  supervision  over  national  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  giving  to  the  clergy  the  power 
of  diverting,  as  in  former  times  educational 
grants  from  secular  to  clerical  objects,  by 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  from  their 
own  body,  and  of  their  own  choice.* 

We  would  humbly  represent  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  the  right  thus  surrendered  is 
among  the  most  important  safeguards  of 
public  liberty  and  securities  for  human  pro- 

♦  By  the  Minnies  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
i  which  the  educational  grants  of  the  House  ot  Com¬ 
mons  are  administered,  it  is  provided  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  inspector  of  “  National  ”  schools  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  without  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  ol  Can¬ 
terbury.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  irhote  nf  the 
(icelre  inspectors  appaivled  for  these  schools  are  ctergy- 
men. 

The  schools  assi.sted  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  Education,  during  the  years  1845 — 6,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

National  Schools  •  •  •  •  •  •  34fi 

British  ditto  •  •  •  •  •  •  30 

Other  ditto  . 34 

410 

The  .schools  called  “  National,”  are  those  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  “National  School  Society,” — a  society 
patronized  by  »he  bishops  lor  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  reason  ot  the  preponderance  of  these  school.s, 
is  not  the  superiority  of  their  methods  of  teaching, 
which  are  extremely  meagre  and  mechanical,  but 
instructions  given  by  the  bishops  to  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  throughout  10,498  ttenefaces,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  “  National  ”  schools  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  position,  of  course  enable  them  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  such  an  object  with  greater 
facility  than  private  individuals;  and  the  rule  of 
the  educational  grants  being,  that  assistance  shall  be 
given,  not  in  proportion  to  the  need  ol  instruction, 
but  in  aid  only  of  local  subscriptions,  the  practical 
result  is  the  surrender  of  education  to  clerical  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  discouragement  of  all  efforts  for 
placing  it  upon  a  sound  and  liberal  basis.  The  new 
minutes  for  apportioning  salaries  to  “  pupil  teach¬ 
ers,”  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  schools  thus  esta- 
bli‘‘hed  somewhat  more  efficient  than  at  present, 
but  will  not  alter  their  exclusive  spirit. 

Further  to  strengthen  the  influeuce  of  the  clergy, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  recently  present^ 
a  memorial  from  the  National  School  Society,  claim- 
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gress ; — that  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
proved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  proper  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  upon  the  human  mind  is 
the  danger  to  the  state  of  entrusting  its  mi¬ 
nisters  with  secular  power  ;  lest  religion  it¬ 
self  should  become  an  instrument  of  secular 
ambition,  and  degenerate  into  abject  super¬ 
stition.  Of  this  danger  the  histories  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  Italy  have  afforded  memorable 
warnings. 

^  VVe  ask  that  the  management  of  all  schools 
for  primary  instruction^  supported  by  public 
endowments^  rates^  or  government  grants^ 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the  local  representatives 
of  the  people;  and  that  the  interference  of 
ministers  of  religion  in  such  schools  shall  be 
confined  to  the  objects  of  religion^  and  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  their 
own  communion. 

9.  We  demand  law  reform. 

Your  Majesty’s  subjects  are  called  upon 
to  obey  laws  rendered  unintelligible  by  their 
number,  their  complexity,  and  the  confused 
technical  phraseology  by  which  their  mean¬ 
ing  is  sought  to  be  expressed. 

The  Courts  of  Law  are  surrounded  with 
formalities,  involving  expensive  processes  ; 
and  delays,  which  practically  render  justice 
a  costly  luxury  to  the  rich,  and  place  it 
wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The 
consequent  disposition  of  the  public  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  private  injury,  rather  than  be  exposed 
to  the  greater  evil  incurred  by  seeking  re¬ 
dress,  lowers  the  moral  tone  of  society,  by 
giving  impunity  to  offences  that  would  never 
otherwise  be  committed. 

We  ask  that  the  statute  laws  of  the  realm 
shall  be  simplified  and  condensed  into  one  in¬ 
telligible  code  ;  that  courts  of  exlusively  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  shall  be  abolished ; 
and  that  such  an  improvement  shall  be  made 
in  the  condition  of  civil  and  criminal  courts 
as  will  enable  them  to  afford  efficient jprotec- 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  to  every 
class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects. 

10.  We  demand  just  laws  of  inherit¬ 
ance. 

The  mischievous  laws  and  restrictions  of 
feudal  times  have  as  yet  been  but  partially 
removed  from  your  Majesty’s  dominions. 

ing  powers  of  arbitration  for  the  bishops  in  cases  of 
differences  upon  school  management ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subscription  test, — 

“  That  all  members  of  the  managing  committee 
of  a  school  (except  ordained  ministers  ol  the  Church 
of  England)  shall  qualify  for  acting  on  the  same  by 
subscribing  a  declaration  that  they  are  bona  jide 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  joined 
members  or  frequenters  of  the  worship  of  any  other 
religious  denomination.” 
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The  custom  of  primogeniture  is  still  enforc¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  landed  property  left  in¬ 
testate,  and  the  law  still  permits  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  large  estates  to  affect  posterity 
through  the  medium  of  entails,  by  the  same 
preferential  and  unjust  distinction  of  the 
eldest  born.  The  effect  of  this  institution 
is  to  weaken,  in  the  public  mind,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  natural  laws  which  connect 
wealth  and  industry ;  maintaining  perma¬ 
nent  examples  of  wealth  obtained  without  la¬ 
bor;  and  to  create  from  among  the  disinherit¬ 
ed  junior  branches  of  the  nobility  a  numerous 
class  incapacitated  by  their  habits  for  pro¬ 
ductive  employment,  and  for  whom  provi¬ 
sion  has  hitherto  had  to.be  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  state.  Its  further  and  serious 
consequence  is  to  prevent  a  full  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil ;  so  locking  up 
estates  with  incumbrances  that  capital  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  them,  and  that  large  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
have  been  either  abandoned  as  waste,  or  left 
to  the  occupation  of  a  pauper  tenantry. 

We  ask  the  abolition  of  primogeniture.,  as 
affecting  property  that  may  be  hereafter  left 
intestate,  and  all  property,  exceeding  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  that  may  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  marriage  settlements,  or  tes¬ 
tamentary  bequests  ;  and  we  ask  that  no  fu¬ 
ture  settlements,  or  testamentary  bequests, 
shall  be  permitted  that  do  not  vest  rights  of 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  adult  persons  living, 
as  far  as  the  exercise  of  such  rights  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  purposes  of  improvement.* 

*  The  English  law  allows  the  settlement  of  es¬ 
tates  for  t^^enty-one  years  beyond  the  lives  of  per¬ 
sons  in  existence  at  the  time  the  settlement  takes 
effect,  w'hich  among  the  families  of  the  nobility  is 
usually  upon  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  son.  The 
great  ^rtion  of  the  soil  is  therefore  left  without  any 
proper  ownership,  and  is  so  held  that  its  improve¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  any  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,  is  impossible.  The  apparent  pos¬ 
sessors  of  great  estates  nave  merely  a  life  interest  in 
them,  and  cannot  sell  an  acre  of  land,  nor  even 
lease  it,  excepting  for  short  periods,  without  the 
consent  of  the  next  heir,  who  may  perhaps  be  un¬ 
born,  or  a  minor.  In  Scotland,  where  the  law  of 
entail  is  even  less  limited  than  in  England,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  gradual  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  shutting  up  of  whole  counties  for  forest  deer. 
In  Ireland  where,  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  no  ownership  of  the  soil, 
while  the  landlords  who  have  a  life  interest  are  non¬ 
resident,  the  result  is  seen  in  an  impoverished  and 
disorganized  population,  paying  no  rent,  and  main¬ 
taining  possession  of  holdings,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  converted  into  sheep  walks,  by  a  species  of 
guerilla  warfare. 

The  evil  extends  to  all  property  held  in  trust, 
whether  for  private  or  public  objects.  The  trustees 
of  charity  estates  are  unable  to  grant  building  leases 
excepting  when  empowered  to  do  so  by  private  acts. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


11.  We  demand  reform  for  the  army 

AND  NAVY. 

Your  Majesty’s  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
have  long  complained  that  every  avenue  of 
promotion  is  practically  closed  against  the 
privates  of  both  services,  and  officers  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  excepting  in  rare  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  instances,  by  the  influence  of  birth 
and  wealth.  A  tnilitary  and  naval  patron¬ 
age,  exercised  almost  exclusively  in  favor 
of  the  junior  branches  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  open  sale  and  purchase  of  commis¬ 
sions,  have  become  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe ;  and  the  injustice  thus  shown 
to  the  hardy  veterans  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  country  is  entrusted,  is  now,  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  times  of  popular  commotion, 
a  source  of  dangerous  discontent.  The 
crews  of  merchantmen  complain  that  they 
are  still  subject  to  impressment  for  your 
Majesty’s  Navy,  when  on  foreign  stations  ; 
the  intolerable  slavery  of  which  compulsory 
service  caused  the  enemy’s  fleet  to  be  man¬ 
ned  with  British  sailors,  during  the  last  war 
with  the  United  States’  government. 

VVe  ask— /or  British  soldiers  and  sailors^ 
freedom  of  service;  engagements  of  reason¬ 
able  limit  ;  a  system  of  patronage  having  re¬ 
gard  only  to  merit  and  seniority  ;*  and  a 
prohibition  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  com¬ 
missions. 

12.  We  demand  preventive  poor- 
laws. 

The  principle  of  poor-laws  has  been 
hitherto  confined  in  its  application  to  the 
relief  of  destitution,  by  alms — often  so  ad- 
jninistered  as  to  encourage  pauperism. 
The  means  for  its  prevention,  as  far  as  des¬ 
titution  is  occasioned  by  physical  causes 
only,  are  known,  but  have  been  neglected 
or  abused.  Funds  voted  for  public  works 
have  been  entrusted  to  incompetent  or  to 
corrupt  administrators,  and  have  not  been 
rendered  productive  ;  and  the  resources  of 
our  colonies,  for  a  populatioh  many  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  undeveloped. 

VVe  ask  an  efficient  public  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  and  waste  lands 
of  the  United  Kingdom.,  upon  such  a  plan 
as  will  always  admit  of  productive  supple- 

*  The  British  army  consists  of  20  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  114  regiments  of  infantry ;  for  which 
there  are  9  Field  Marshals,  66  Generals,  142  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Generals,  and  191  Major-Generals— nearly 
three  generals  to  a  regiment. 

The  British  navy  consists  of  660  armed  vessels 
of  every  description,  for  which  there  are  152  Admi¬ 
rals  and  Rear-Admirals,  besides  51  retired  Admirals 
— one  Admiral  to  every  three  vessels. 
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mentary  employment  for  the  able-bodied., 
when  other  resources  fail  ;*  and  we  ask  an 
official  public  inquiry  into  the  results  of  the 
various  experiments  that  have  been  made  of 
systematic  colonization  in  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times ;  with  a  view  to  the  adoption^ 
upon  a  large  scale.,  of  such  plans  as  may 
offer  the  best  guarantee  of  success  for  reliev¬ 
ing  the  existing  pressure. 

And  we  ask,  generally, 

THAT  YOUR  MAJESTY’S  COUNCILS 
MAY  BE  STRENGTHENED  BY  THE  AD¬ 
DITION  OF  NEW  MEN,  POSSESSING  THE 
PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  WHO  WILL  PIAVE 
THE  NEEDFUL  FIRMNESS,  REGARDLE.SS 
OF  ALL  PARTY  COMBINATIONS,  AND 
CONSIDERATIONS  OF  OFFICE,  TO  PRE¬ 
PARE,  AND  SUBMIT  TO  THE  LEGISLA¬ 
TURE  THE  MEASURES  WHICH  ARE  IM¬ 
PERATIVELY  REUUIRED  FOR  THE  SAFE¬ 
TY  OF  THE  COUNTRY;  AND  THAT, 
SHOULD  SUCH  MEASURES  BE  REJECT¬ 
ED,  YOUR  MAJESTY  WILL  FORTHWITIJ 
DISSOLVE  THE  PRESENT  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS,  AND  CAUSE  ANOTHER  TO 
BE  SUMMONED. 


Madame  Lamartine. — The  wife  of  Lamartine 
is  an  English  woman,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Birch.  We  learn  from  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
that,  while  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  be¬ 
came  passionately  enamored  of  Lamartine  from  a 
perusal  of  his  “  Aleditations.”  Becoming  apprised 
irom  a  newspaper  statement  of  the  embarras.sed  con¬ 
dition  of  his  atiairs,  and  of  the  necessity  of  calling 
a  meeting  of  his  creditor.^,  she  immediately  wrote  to 
him  with  an  oiler  ol  the  loan  of  the  whole  of  her 
fortune,  unconditionally,  and  with  the  smalle.st  pos¬ 
sible  reserve  for  her  own  immediate  wants.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Lamartine  was  so  touched  at  this  proof  of 
generosity,  that  he  immediately  set  out  to  throw  him¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactress.  Believing  that 
such  unsought  interest  could  liave  its  mainspring  in 
one  sentiment  alone,  he  chivalrously  resolved  to 
make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart.  The  pair 
were  soon  after  married,  the  fortune  of  the  bride 
amply  repairing  every  breach  which  youthful  ex¬ 
travagance  had  made  in  that  of  her  husband.  She 
is  remarkable  for  her  religious  enthusiasm,  and  i.>< 
very  popular  with  the  priests,  from  whose  influence, 
it  is  said,  Lamartine  has  derived  a  good  deal  of 
support. 

*  The  improvement  of  land  is  a  source  of  produc¬ 
tive  employment  almost  indefinite ;  but  the  rea.son 
that  bogs  and  waste  lands  are  not  reclaimed  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  that  the  return  upon  a  large  outlay  is  of¬ 
ten  too  distant  for  the  proper  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprizc.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  State;  one  duty  of  which  is  to  extend  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  necessary 
only  that  works  of  this  class  should  not  be  made  so 
attractive  by  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  as  to 
supersede  any  other ;  and  that  they  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  at  the  intervals  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
when  more  profitable  employment  is  not  usually  to 
be  obtained.  The  difficulty  of  providing  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  for  this  may  be  great,  but  ought  not  to  be 
insuperable.^ 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  MEN 
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From  Bentley'S  Miscrllany. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  MEN  SINCE  THE 
FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION. 

The  part  which  the  press  has  played  in  the  by  enterprising  individuals,  desirous  of 
revolution  of  the  24th  of  February  is  too  commencing  forthwith  the  publication  of 
curious  to  be  overlooked.  The  share  which  new  journals,  for  there  wore  no  longer 
it  had  in  bringing  it  about  is  sufficiently  stamps  to  be  bought,  or  securities  to  be 
well  known  ;  but  it  might  have  been  thought  given,  every  one  was  free  to  play  at  edit- 
that  when  not  words  but  deeds  were  ing  a  paper  as  soon  as  he  liked ;  and  this 
required,  pen  and  ink  would  have  to  may  explain  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
give  way  to  other  weapons.  But  no.  In  journals  which  have  since  made  their  appear- 
the  very  heat  of  the  conflict,  while  as  ance  at  the  price  of  one  half-penny,  but 
yet  none  could  tell  what  would  be  its  which,  nevertheless,  like  worthy  King  Ste- 
issue— -a  band  of  combatants  seized  upon  a  phen  with  his  breeches,  we  cannot  but  pro¬ 


printing  press,  a  compositor  of  course  was 
easily  found  among  the  insurgents,  he  placed 
himself  at  “  at  case,”  and  forthwith  compos¬ 
ed,  while  others  pulled  off  a  placard  of 
“  Vive  la  Republique,”  to  be  stuck  upon 
the  barricades. 

As  the  cmeiite  went  on  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  brief  striking  addresses  ;  and  j 
when  the  popular  cause  had  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory,  the  majority  of  the  people  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  the  new  government,  the 
prize  which  their  hard  fighting  had  won. 
Proclamations  therefore  were  wanted,  and 
these  written  on  the  press  itself,  were  in¬ 
stantly  composed  and  printed  at  railway 
speed.  During  the  revolution  of  ’89,  a 
man,  said  to  be  a  lawyer,  was  seen  every 
day  running  about  Paris,  buying  up  all  the 
placards,  proclamations,  journals,  pam¬ 
phlets,  engravings,  caricatures,  in  short  all 
the  multitudinous  utterances  of  the  voice  of 
the  people,  that  could  be  obtained.  Should 
any  one  have  been  similarly  occupied  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  February,  he  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  perhaps  a  still  more  curious  collec¬ 
tion  ;  for  many  varying  gusts  of  popular 
feeling,  which  then  passed  away  in  mere 
noisy  breath,  were  this  time  ‘‘  fixed  and 
frozen  to  permanence  ”  in  printer’s  ink;  and 
many  rapidly  changing  aspects  of  events, 
which  then  swept  for  a  moment  across  the 
surface  of  the  agitated  waters,  are  now 
daguerreotyped  and  preserved  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  epoch. 

The  productions  of  the  first  day  of  the 
revolution',  while  the  press  worked  amid 
the  din  of  battle,  present,  of  course,  curious 
specimens  of  typography  ;  there  could  be 
no  attempt  at  correction,  but  the  sheets 
were  tumbled  into  the  world  with  all  their 
imperfections  on  their  heads.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  day  the  presses  were  already  invaded 


nounce  “  all  toodear.”  VVe  cannot  think 
of  giving  even  their  names,  as  they  amount  to 
nearly  a  hundred.  Some  of  them  have  lived 
only  through  two  or  three  numbers,  some  have 
enjoyed  an  ephemeral  existence  of  a  single 
day,  and  others  have  perished  in  the  embryo 
prospectus  stale.  One  is  stated  to  have  been 
rejected  even  by  the  newsvendors,  and  to  have 
been  sold  in  the  cafe  by  its  editor  !  One, 
the  Petit  Homme  Rouge,”  announces 
that  it  will  appear  sometimes  ;  another,  the 
“  Haute  Verite,”  states,  with  exemplary 
frankness,  that  it  will  come  out  as  often  as 
the  subscribers  furnish  the  means.  Verily 
great  must  be  the  faith  of  the  simple-mind¬ 
ed  proprietors  in  the  attractions  of  “  La 
Haute  Verite,”  if  they  think  they  can  ven¬ 
ture  on  such  a  statement — may  they  in  no 
wise  lose  their  reward.  The  writers  of 
these  papers  have  beefl  divided  into  serious 
journalists,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have 
for  a  long  time  followed  the  newspaper 
press  as  a  profession,  old  politicians  who 
had  retired  from  the  world,  but  in  whom 
the  revolution  has  rekindled  some  of  their 
wonted  fire,  a  host  of  young  authors,  mostly 
of  romances,  who  now  cry  “It’s  all  over 
with  novel  writing!  Tire  la  politique 
and  others  who  have  never  yet  written  a 
word,  but  who  believe  that  the  revolution 
has  gifted  them  with  a  sort  of  plenary  in¬ 
spiration.  Much  of  real  talent  is  neverthe¬ 
less  also  pouring  itself  out  in  this  impetuous 
torrent,  now  sweeping  on  at  a  rate  that 
makes  a  close  examination  of  its  contents 
impossible.  Of  what  we  can  properly  call 
books,  scarcely  any  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  for  months,  but  pamphlets  have 
come  thick  as  autumnal  leaves.  There  is 
one,  however,  which  has  claims  to  atten¬ 
tion,  the  “  Solution  du  Problems  Social,” 
by  M.  Proudhon.  It  is  said  to  exhibit  very 
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great  talents ;  to  be  written  with  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  an  iron  severity  of 
logic.  Here  and  there  too,  like  a  “sun¬ 
beam  that  has  lost  its  way,”  in  these  stor¬ 
my  times,  we  meet  a  quaint  piece  of  literary 
dandyism,  wearing  the  fasliion  of  twenty 
years  ago,  such  as  the  “  Souvenir  of  a  visit 
to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  during  which  he 
permitted  me  to  read  to  him  my  tragedy 
of  Valteda,  of  which  the  subject  is  drawn 
from  the  Martyrs  ”  in  verse.  Just  imagine, 
reader,  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind,  a 
long  account  of  a  visit  in  verse  !  Of  the 
pamphlets  an  immense  number  have  been 
of  course  compositions  on  the  theme  of 
Louis-Philippe,  with  variations.  We  have 
“  Maria  Stella,  or  the  criminal  exchange 
of  a  young  Lady  of  the  highest  rank  for 
a  Boy  of  low  degree.”  We  find  also  one 
entitled,  “  Mysterious  and  Apocryphal  birth 
of  Louis-Philippe,”  “  The  Amours  of 
Louis-Philippe,”  “  The  Correspondence  of 
Louis-Philippe  and  Abd-el-Kader,”  a  co¬ 
mic  squib  that  you  hear  recited  on  the 
bridges  and  in  the  streets  ;  the  “  Crimes  of 
Louis-Philippe,”  “The  Truth  concerning 
Louis-Philippe,  his  treacheries,  his  base¬ 
ness,  &c.,  from  his  birth  to  his  flight.” 

In  the  pamphlets  as  well  as  in  the  songs 
and  caricatures,  M.  Guizot  follows  his  royal 
master  as  closely  as  the  confidante  “  mad 
in  white  linen  ”  her  mistress  Tilburina. 
Few  established  names  appear  among  those 
of  the  authors  of  the  pamphlets,  which  with 
the  periodicals  constitute  almost  the  sole 
literature  of  France  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  “  Lettres  au  Peuple  ”  of  Madame 
Sand,  do  not  appear  to  have  created  any 
sensation.  One  literary  man,  who  has  lately 
made  his  appearance,  is  certainly  too  re¬ 
markable  to  be  passed  over.  This  is  a 
poetical  newsvender,  who  does  not  know 
how  either  to  read  or  write,  but  stands  by 
the  printing  press,  and  dictates  his  effusion 
to  a  compositor,  who  has  at  least  a  tincture 
of  “  humane  letters.”  A  very  amusing 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  literature 
and  literary  men  is  afforded  by  M.  Mery  in 
his  “  Paris  Republicain.”  One  morning,  be 
says,  chance  led  him  towards  that  part  of 
the  Boulcvarde  which  runs  along  the 
Parc  de  Monceaux*  The  fine  trees  threw 
a  pleasant  shade  over  a  crowd  of  the  na¬ 
tional  tror/lr/ien  (lucus  a  non  lucendo)  who 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be  employed  there. 
The  soft  green  sward  formed  a  delightful 
conch  for  a  slumbering  inspector,  a  party 
of  the  travailleiirs  was  busily  engaged  at  a 
game  of  quoits,  and  others  assisting  (in  the 


French  sense),  that  is,  looking  on.  Here 
at  least  labor  seemed  to  be  very  satisfacto¬ 
rily  organized.  One  man,  however,  clad 
in  a  blouse  of  coarse  ticking,  was  actually 
at  work,  and  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  object,  was  levelling  and  scraping  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  a  ditch  that  might 
just  as  well  have  remained  in  statu  quo. 
But  perhaps  there  is  some  mystery  in  this 
njatter  which  common  minds  cannot  pene¬ 
trate. 

“  I  stopped,”  says  M.  Mery,  “  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon  it.  The  workman  smiled,  stopped 
his  work,  and  leaning  upon  his  spade  in 
the  way  stage-gardeners  and  laborers  are 
accustomed  to  do,  said, 

“  You  are  trying  to  find  out  what  I  am 
doing }  If  you  are  not  more  busy  than  I 
am,  citizen,  we  may  as  well  have  a  gossip 
for  an  hour  or  two.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  was  the  reply  ;  ” 
“  I  am  a  workman  as  well  as  youself ;  a 
workman  in  prose.,  and  I  and  my  brethren 
are  waiting  to  see  whether  some  economist 
will  not  have  the  goodness  to  organize  our 
labor.” 

The  national  workman  put  away  his 
spade  forthwith,  seated  himself  on  the  turf, 
his  visitor  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  the 
conversation  began.  Each  party,  before 
fairly  launching  into  it,  naturally  wished,  in 
these  revolutionary  times,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  his  companion’s  political  tenden¬ 
cies,  whether  he  considered  himself  a  Legi¬ 
timist,  an  Orleanist,  a  Fourrieriste,  a  Hu- 
manitary,  a  Saint  Simonian,  a  Barbesian, 
a  Socialist,  a  Federative,  a  Communist,  a 
Jesuit,  a  Gallican,  an  Absolutist,  or  a 
Republican,  and  if  a  Republican,  whether 
of  ’89,  ’92,  ’93,  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor ; 
a  tolerable  variety  of  opinion  to  choose 
amongst. 

“  You  wish  to  know  my  political  opini¬ 
ons,”  said  M.  Mery.  “VVell  then,  1  am  a 
partisan  of  the  existing  government.” 

“  And  what  is  the  existing  government.^” 
asked  the  workman. 

At  this  question  M.  Mery  perceived  that 
he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  was  not  to 
be  put  off  with  a  mere  sounding  phrase,  and 
was  preparing  to  explain,  when  the  work¬ 
man  answered  himself. 

“  The  world,”  said  he,  “  has  been  go¬ 
verned  in  many  different  ways.  Before 
man  existed,  by  the  Ichthyosauri  and  other 
extinct  dynasties,  the  duration  of  whose 
reign  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  then  by  the 
nomadic  royalty  of  shepherd  kings,  by  the 
settled  royalty  of  the  first  city,  by  the  float- 
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ing  royalty  of  Noah,  by  priests  in  Chaldea, 
by  women  in  Assyria,  by  prophets  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  by  warriors  in  Persia.  Rome  has 
counted  among  her  sovereigns  one  shep¬ 
herd,  one  domi-god,  seven  kings,  decemviri, 
tribunes,  consuls,  dictators,  triumviri,  em¬ 
perors,  prietorian  guards,  and  sovereign 
pontiffs.  The  ablest  people  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  began  its  search  for  the  best  kind 
of  government  thirteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  perished  shamefully  under  the 
name  of  the  Lower  Empire  in  1448.  In 
France,  which  is  the  land  of  imitation,  we 
have  made  trial  of  all  ancient  governments, 
as  if  they  had  been  good  ones ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  but  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  to  their  royalty  experiment ;  we  gave 
it  fourteen  centuries,  and  after  that  we 
had  a  republic,  a  directory,  a  triumvirate,  a 
consulate,  an  empire,  and  a  few  constitution¬ 
al  monarchies.  These,  it  is  true,  have  all 
been  failures,  but  we  never  lacked  Excellent 
reasons  to  prove,  after  every  overturn,  that 
France  had  now  adopted  the  best  possible 
form.” 

By  this  time  M.  Mery  began  to  look  with 
great  curiosity  at  his  learned  workman,  and 
to  consider  whether  he  might  not  be  the 
great  organizer  of  labor  himself,  working  in 
disguise,  like  the  Czar  Peter,  in  the  dock-  j 
yard  of  Saardam.  But  he  now  proceeded  j 
to  show  that,  after  so  mamy  vain  attempts, 
France  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  government  is  none  at  all ;  that  for  1 
the  last  three  months  France  had  been  go¬ 
verned  by  the  absence  of  a  government,  by 
a  nonentity.  Any  government  that  had 
existed  would  have  been  overturned  on  the 
17th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  overturn  what  was  not. 
The  praetorian  guards  of  order,  namely, 
two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  muskets  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  are  ready  to  be  called  together  at 
any  moment  by  beating  a  drum,  and  at  last 
the  disturbers  themselves  will  grow  tired  of 
the  everlasting  rappel.  Either  France  has 
no  government,  or  that  government  is 
no  other  than  the  national  guard  of  Paris ; 
and  it  has  its  abode  not  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  in  a  palace  of  fifteen  leagues  in 
circumference. 

And  who  after  all  was  this  wonderful 
workman  }  No  other  than  a  private  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  who  before  the  24th  of 
February,  had  a  circle  of  pupils,  and  was 
able  to  get  a  living.  “  But  now,  when  the 
living  history  of  the  present  is  every  day 
passing  under  our  windows,  furnishing 


us  with  amusement  every  evening,  and 
rousing  us  from  our  sleep  every  night,  who 
will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
past  i  Motives  of  economy,  too,  have  induc¬ 
ed  parents  to  withdraw  their  children,  so  that 
the  career  of  wandering  professors  like  my¬ 
self  has  been  entirely  broken  up.  Here 
among  the  national  workmen  are  thirty  men 
of  letters  like  myself,  and  here  we  gain  our 
daily  bread  without  expending  much  of  the 
‘  sweat  of  the  brow.’  The  only  thing  that 
afflicts  me  is  to  see  so  many  millions  ex¬ 
pended  on  such  useless  and  barren  works, 
and  here  is  another  proof  that  we  have  no 
government.  At  Rome,  twelve  thousand 
Hebrews  built  the  Coliseum  in  two  years. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Volusian, 

I  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  passing 
I  by  Arles,  found  soldiers  and  laborers  want¬ 
ing  employment,  and  ho  made  them  build 
j  the  amphitheatre.  An  architect  of  Agrip- 
pa,  travelling  in  Gaul,  rewarded  the 
good  conduct  of  some  soldiers  and  colonists 
by  ordering  them  to  build  the  bridge  of 
Gard,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes. 
We  are  paid  four  times  as  much  as  the 
workmen  of  Gallus  and  Agrippa,  and  this,” 
said  the  workman,  looking  round  him,  “  is 
what  we  are  doing.” 

“  But  why,”  said  M.  Mery,  “  do  you  not 
write,  and  get  some  one  to  publish  a  good 
work  on  history  ?  ” 

At  this  question  the  workman  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter  that,  for  the  moment, 
put  to  silence  the  cavatinas  of  the  nightin¬ 
gales  in  the  surrounding  trees.  “  Citizen,” 
he  replied,  “  ask  me  at  this  moment  to 
find  you  a  griffin,  a  sphinx,  a  hippogriflf,  a 
minotaur,  a  winged  dragon,  and  1  will  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  comply  with  your 
demand.  But  a  being  so  wildly  fabulous  as  a 
pulbisher,who  would  in  this  present  month  of 
June,  1848,  undertake  to  publish  in  Paris 
an  historical  work !  So  preposterously  fan¬ 
tastic  a  creature  as  that,  1  cannot  undertake 
to  look  for.” 


The  new  House  or  CoxMmons. — It  is  now  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  New  House  of  Commons  will  positively 
be  ready  for  the  occupation  of  members  in  the  next 
session.  The  last  portion  of  the  old  House,  called 
the  Speaker’s  house,  the  adjoining  committee-rooms, 
and  those  forming  the  centre  of  the  cloisters,  have 
just  been  removed.  The  entrance  hall  to  the  New 
House  and  the  western  window  to  Westminster 
Hall  have  attained  their  elevation,  and  are  rapidly 
approaching  to  completion.  Orders,  it  is  sai  J,have 
been  issued  for  the  removal  forthwith  of  all  the 
temporal^  erections  at  the  east  entrance  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MACAO,  ITS  CHURCHES  AND 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS - VISIT  TO  CAMOENs’ 

CAVE,  AND  ENGLISH  BURIAL  GROUND.* 

The  view  of  Macao  from  the  sea  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  fine.  The  semicircular  appearance 
of  the  shore,  which  is  unencumbered  and 
unbroken  by  wharfs  or  piers,  and  upon 
which  the  surge  is  continually  breaking, 
and  receding  in  waves  of  foam,  whereon 
the  sun  glitters  in  thousands  of  sparkling 
beams,  presents  a  scene  of  incomparable 
beauty.  The  Parade,  which  is  faced  with 
an  embankment  of  stone,  fronts  the  sea, 
and  is  about  half-a-mile  in  length.  A  row 
of  houses  of  a  large  description  extends 
along  its  length,  and  has  a  perfectly  Portu¬ 
guese  appearance.  Some  are  colored  pink, 
some  pale  yellow,  and  others  white.  These 
houses,  with  their  large  windows,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  without  verandahs,  and 
with  curtains,  arranged  in  continental  stylo, 
convey  an  idea  to  the  visitor  that  he  has 
entered  a  Pluropean  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
sea-port.  This  idea  becomes  still  stronger, 
by  the  constant  ringing  of  the  church  bells, 
and  passing  and  repassing  of  Romish  priests, 
clad  in  cassocks  and  three-cornered  hats. 
But  this  illusion  is  speedily  dispelled,  when 
the  eye,  turning  towards  the  sea,  beholds 
the  numerous  sanpans  and  matsail  boats 
which  fill  the  harbor ;  or,  glancing  shoreward, 
rests  upon  figures  clad  in  Chinese  costume. 
The  town  is  built  upon  two  hills,  meeting 
at  right  angles.  At  the  rear  is  an  inner 
harbor,  where  there  is  very  secure  anchor¬ 
age  ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  fast  filling  up 
with  sand.  Vessels  of  largo  tonnage  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road¬ 
stead,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  houses  of  the  Portuguese  and 

^  ^  C 

Chinese  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
places  of  public  worship,  are  curiously  iu- 
t(‘rmingled  in  the  town,  and  form  a  most 
heterogeneous  mass.  It  is  now  between 
two  and  three  centuries  since  Macao  was 
given  up  to  the  Portuguese,  for  services 
performed  by  them,  when  they  joined  their 
forces  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  against 
some  daring  pirates,  who  then,  as  now,  in¬ 
fested  the  neighboring  islands.  The  Portu- 
guese  for  some  time  carried  on  a  most  pros- 

♦  The  following  chapters  were  written  in  1846. 


I  perous  and  extensive  trade  with  the  Em¬ 
pire,  which  has  now  dwindled  down  to  little 
or  nothing.  Although  Macao  is  governed 
nominally  by  a  Portuguese  governor,  bishop, 
and  judge,  assisted  by  a  senate,  yet  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  power 
which  Chinese  authorities  exercise  over  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants,  to  enforce  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  wishes,  would  be  intolerable 
to  British  colonists.  If  a  Chinaman  feels 
aggrieved,  he  immediately  lays  his  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  mandarin,  who  never  scru¬ 
ples  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a  Portu¬ 
guese  subject,  or  make  some  insolent  de¬ 
mand.  If  any  resistance  is  made  to  his 
will,  or  his  authority  is  di.ssputed,  he  in¬ 
stantly  cuts  ofi*  all  supplies  from  the  main¬ 
land,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  are  nearly 
dependant  for  support,  and  i.ssues  an  order 
directing  all  Chinese  subjects,  who  are  do¬ 
mestics,  to  leave  their  “  barbarian  masters.” 
Prompt  compliance  to  this  edict  occasions 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  other  European  inhabitants  ;  nor 
are  these  arbitrary  measures  abandoned, 
until  the  mandarin’s  commands  are  obeyed. 
The  Portuguese  garrison  consists  of  only 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  who  are  quite 
inadequate  for  the  service,  and  too  inactive 
or  feeble  to  resist  the  Chinese  troops.  The 
local  government,  it  must  be  presumed,  origi¬ 
nally  submitted  to  these  tyrannical  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  to  this  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  the  hope  that 
this  pusillanimous  conduct  on  their  part 
would  secure  to  them  an  exclusive  trade 
with,  and  a  settlement  in  China.  They 
thus  at  once  betrayed  weakness,  and  showed 
ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  tyrannize,  the  more  their  exac¬ 
tions  are  submitted  to,  and  become  sup¬ 
pliants  and  submissive,  when  met  with  a 
firm  and  unflinching  resistance.  The  local 
government  is  now  compelled  to  yield,  be¬ 
ing  alike  destitute  of  energy,  a  military 
force,  and  funds.  The  Portuguese  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  7,000,  and  the  Chinese  far 
exceeds  that  number.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  churches  in  Macao  are  numerous  and 
splendid  ;  the  finest  edifice  among  them 
was  the  Jesuits’  Church,  which  was  burned 
down  a  few  years  since.  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  what  it  must  have  been, 
from  the  front,  which  remains  entire  and 
uninjured.  This  is  richly  cirved  and  orna- 
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mented.  Statues  of  various  saints,  as  large 
as  life,  occupy  the  numerous  niches.  Situ¬ 
ated  at  the  summit  of  a  broad  and  noble 
flight  of  steps,  it  presents  the  aspect  only 
of  departed  grandeur — would  that  we  could 
add  also,  of  departed  superstition.  Be¬ 
sides  those  churches,  there  are  three  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  a  convent,  together  with  a 
college,  a  grammar  and  other  schools,  a  fe¬ 
male  orphan,  and  several  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  town  is  defended  by 
several  well-constructed  forts.  The  senate- 
house  is  a  remarkable  fine  buildinjj,  whose 
roof  is  supported  by  columns,  on  some  of 
which  is  inscribed  in  the  Chinese  and  Portu¬ 
guese  language,  the  emperor's  grant  of  Ma¬ 
cao  to  the  Portuguese  crown.  The  custom¬ 
house,  which  faces  the  inner  harbor,  is  a 
very  extensive  building ;  but  little  business 
appeared  to  be  carried  on  while  I  was  there 
— now,  1  suppose,  it  is  -next  to  useless, 
since  Macao  has  wisely  been  made  a  free 
port.  This  measure  will,  no  doubt,  benefit 
the  town,  by  an  increase  of  trade  ;  and  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  will  be  considerably 
augmented,  by  an  influx  of  our  own  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  establishments,  driven  by 
injudicious  enactments  from  Hong-Kong. 
The  annoyances  experienced  at  this  custom¬ 
house  were  very  great,  as  the  officers  insist¬ 
ed  upon  onening  every  article,  and  duty 
was  charged  upon  the  most  trivia],  such  as  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea — the  surplus  of 
our  sea-store.  Frequent  complaints  were 
also  made  of  various  things  which  were 
constantly  extracted  from  luggage  or  goods. 
It  was  found  to  be  but  lost  labor  to  seek  for 
any  redress. 

Although  the  houses  are  capacious,  the 
streets,  generally  speaking,  wide,  and  the 
public  buildings  of  no  despicable  character, 
yet  on  all  sides,  and  at  every  winding,  the 
symptoms  of  decay  and  departing  prosperi¬ 
ty  were  too  apparent.  There  was  a  noble 
mansion  unrepaired — here  another  fallen 
into  ruin — grass  grew  unchecked  in  the 
pavements  of  the  most  frequented  streets, 
and  even  on  the  steps  of  the  churches. 

Amongst  the  Portuguese,  indolence  and 
inactivity  were  but  too  evident,  while  the 
Chinese  were'  occupied  with  their  usual  en¬ 
ergy.  The  majority  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Portuguese  inhabitants  are  natives  of 
Goa,  whose  European  blood  has  become  al¬ 
most  extinct,  from  the  intermarriages  of 
many  generations  with  natives  and  half- 
castes.  The  extreme  ugliness  of  these  de¬ 
generate  representatives  of  Portugal,  scarce¬ 
ly  admits  of  description.  They  are  of  low 


stature,  and  broad,  with  amazingly  large 
hands  and  splay  feet.  They  have  coarse, 
curly,  and  woolly,  black  hair,  dingy  black 
skin,  with  large,  goggle,  black  eyes,  and 
eye-lids  red  with  ophthalmia,  no  eye-lashes, 
bushy  eye-brows,  low,  scowling  brows,  flat 
noses,  half  the  width  of  their  faces,  wide 
mouths,  and  enormously  thick  lips.  Hide¬ 
ous  as  the  men  are,  1  fear  I  must  be  ungal¬ 
lant  enough  to  say,  the  women  are  ten  times 
worse  ;  or,  as  a  French  gentleman  said  to 
me,  “  Vraiment  elles  sont  laides  a  faire 
peur.”  The  fair  sex,  b^f  courtesy,  amongst 
this  lower  class,  dress  themselves  in  exceed¬ 
ingly  gaudy-colored  cotton  dresses.  Over 
their  heads  and  shoulders  they  throw  a 
Spanish  mantilla  or  scarf,  made  of  highly- 
glazed  cotton,  and  of  colors  equally  showy 
with  their  gowns.  The  patterns  and  glaz¬ 
ing  of  these  mantillas  remind  one  forcibly 
of  English  bed-curtains.  They  cross  and 
re-cross  their  mantillas  over  their  black 
busts,  which  are  unprovided  with  corsets, 
roll  about  their  goggle  eyes,  and,  in  short, 
perform  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  Spanish 
beauty  in  a  most  ludicrously  caricature  man¬ 
ner.  The  men  of  this  class  dress  in  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion.  There  are  some  Portuguese 
families  of  high  respectability  residing  in 
Macao ;  and  the  upper  classes  observe,  as 
in  Portugal,  the  European  style  of  dress  ; 
the  personal  appearance  of  many  of  them  is 
as  distinguished  for  beauty  as  in  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  in 
Macao  is  the  Cave  of  Camoens,  the  author 
of  the  “  Lusiad.”  This  cave  is  situated 
within  the  pleasure-ground  attached  to  the 
residence  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who 
was  most  courteous  and  polite  in  conduct¬ 
ing  me  through  the  walks  of  his  beautifully- 
arranged  garden  and  groves,  where  flourish 
ill  perfection  the  finest  trees  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions.  1  have  seen  ill-natured  observa¬ 
tions,  relative  to  this  gentleman’s  ostenta¬ 
tion,  but  1  must  say  that  they  were  perfectly 
unfounded.  When  1  extolled  his  grounds, 
the  taste  and  care  with  which  they  were 
laid  out,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  wit¬ 
nessed  from  the  poet’s  cave,  he  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  depreciate  everything,  and  attri¬ 
buted  my  commendation  to  good  breeding. 
It  is  very  possible,  that  the  person  who 
wrote  or  dictated  the  remarks  I  allude  to, 

[  may  be  the  same  individual  who  was  handed 
over  to  the  police  for  impertinent  intrusion, 
and  insults  offered  to  the  ladies  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman's  family.  The  owner  of  the  grounds 
is  noted  throughout  Macao  for  his  polite- 
.  ness  and  hospitality.  The  cave  is  situate 
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at  the  top  of  a  rock,  over  which  is  erected  a 
very  tasteful  temple,  in  which  is  placed  the 
bust  of  Camoens.  On  the  walls  are  inscrib¬ 
ed  some  of  his  choicest  lines  in  the  original, 
to  which  is  also  added  a  Chinese  transla¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  are  descriptive  of  the 
boundless  sea-view,  lying  beneath  ;  and  1 
Avas  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the 
truthfulness  of  the  description,  or  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  prospect. 

The  shops  and  bazaars  of  Macao  are  near¬ 
ly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  inhabit¬ 
ants.  They  have  two  temples  and  a  mon¬ 
astery  on  the  outside  of  the  town ;  there 
are  some  highly  cultivated  gardens,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese,  upon  which  they  bestow 
the  same  care  which  is  visible  in  all  their 
works,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
nation.  Previous  to  the  war,  Macao  was 
the  only  place  in  China  where  European  la¬ 
dies  were  permitted  to  reside  ;  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  who  had  business  to 
transact  at  Canton,  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  there.  After  the 
business  season  at  Canton  was  over,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued,  commanding  these 
gentlemen  to  return  to  Macao,  all  of  which 
we  were  then  obliged  to  submit  to. 

I  visited  the  English  burial-ground,  near 
the  Cave  of  Camoens,  which  I  found  nearly 
full  of  tombs.  I  saw  the  sepulchres  of  ma¬ 
ny  whose  names  were  familiar  to  me  ;  and, 
amongst  others,  I  gazed  upon  one  which 
brought  to  my  mind  many  melancholy  recol¬ 
lections  of  by-gone  days.  The  monument 
was  a  noble  one,  befitting  the  rank  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  erected.  I  allude  to  Lord 
John  Spencer  Churchill,  whose  memory, 
owing  to  his  many  manly  and  honest  vir¬ 
tues,  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
masonic  brethren  who  knew  him. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RIVER,  TOWN,  AND 
POPULATION  OF  CANTON. 

The  appearance  of  the  river  going  up  to 
Canton  is  of  so  picturesque  and  diversified 
a  character,  description  can  but  ill  convey 
an  idea  of  the  reality.  On  the  heights  ap¬ 
pear  a  number  of  garrisoned  forts.  The 
soldiers  may  be  descried  by  the  traveller,  as 
they  assume  their  military  attire  on  his  ap¬ 
proach.  Near  these  fortsban-yan  trees  are 
generally  grown — a  practice  said  to  result 
from  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers,  who 
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believe  that  beneath  its  shelter  they  must 
become  musket-proof.  On  other  heights, 
surmounted  by  pagodas  or  places  of  worship, 
cultivation  is  carried  to  the  very  summit. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  peeping  out  at 
intervals,  and  water-wheels  used  in  iniga- 
tion,  add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  scene. 

Boats,  used  for  the  rearing  of  ducks  and 
fowl,  in  which  the  proprietors,  with  their 
whole  families,  kith,  kin,  and  generation, 
reside,  line  the  banks.  Very  curious  is  the 
mode  of  treating  these  ducks,  in  the  morn- 
in<r  they  are  turned  out  upon  the  banks  to 
seek  their  food ;  and  in  the  evening,  the 
owner,  standing  whip  in  hand,  calls  them, 
with  a  peculiar  cry,  to  their  floating  home. 
The  whip,  experience  tells  them,  will  be 
used  without  remorse  upon  the  la.st  strag¬ 
gler.  The  quacking,  waddling,  and  scram¬ 
bling  crew  obey,  tumbling  rapidly  forward, 
in  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  the  lash. 
No  scene  in  nature  can  be  more  amusing. 
These  boats  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  as  domestic  habita¬ 
tions.  Over  the  deck  is  the  usual  roof, 
made  of  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  paddy 
(rice)  straw,  under  which  the  rowers  sit  upon 
stools,  eight  inches  in  height.  The  wife 
i  generally  stards  at  the  stern,  moving  a  very 
long  oar,  which  works  on  an  iron  pivot, 
and  both  steers  and  propels  the  boat,  with 
a  singular  motion  of  her  body  and  wrists. 
In  one  corner  is  their  household  Joss,  or 
deity,  with  joss-sticks  perpetually  burning 
before  him.  Inscriptions  on  various  colored 
papers,  together  with  tinsel  decorations, 
hang  about  the  domestic  shrine.  Joss,  al¬ 
ways  portly,  looks  peculiarly  contented  and 
happy  in  his  arabesque  abode.  Night  and 
morning  they  “  chin  chin?'  Joss,  as  they  call 
it,  honoring  him  by  beating  gongs,  and 
burning  paper  offerings.  The  wife,  as  she 
guides  the  boat,  has  frequently  an  infant 
fastened  to  her  back,  attached  by  a  piece 
of  cotton,  while  children  of  various  ages 
play  about  the  boat.  The  younger  have 
gourds  attached  to  their  backs  as  life-buoys, 
lest  they  should  fall  overboard.  Although 
such  a  precaution  is  thus  taken  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  their  children,  yet  the  Chinese  would 
not  assist  one  another  in  rescuing  them  from 
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a  watery  grave,  owing  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  they  entertain,  in  common  with 
Scandinavian  tribes,  that  a  person  rescued 
from  drowning  will  inevitably  injure  his 
preserver.  To  return  to  the  boat :  near  its 
stern  they  invariably  place  their  tea  and  cu¬ 
linary  utensils.  A  vegetable  garden  is  fre- 
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qucntly  suspended  over  the  side.  The 
frame  is  composed  of  bamboos,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  earth.  The  centre  of  the  boat  is 
provided  with  a  small  tank,  in  which  they 
keep  and  fatten  their  fish.  In  a  mat  bag 
they  keep  their  store  of  rice.  At  night 
they  sleep  under  their  thatched  roof  upon 
mats,  with  rattan,  wooden,  or  earthen  pil¬ 
lows. 

Advancing  further  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  richly  diversified.  Orange  groves, 
bananas,  and  lei-chces,  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  fragrance.  Mandarin  or  police  boats, 
having  ten  or  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  and  add  to  the  pictur¬ 
esque  efiect.  The  rowers  wear  gaily-painted 
bamboo-caps,  of  a  conical  form.  From  the 
masts  float  long  silken  streamers  or  flags, 
stamped  in  golden  characters  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  owners.  Various  sanpans 
are  sculled  to  and  fro,  filled  with  the  choicest 
fruit.  Clumsy  ponderous  Chinese  junks, 
intermixed  with  many  from  Siam,  with  their 
gaily-painted  sterns  and  weighty  mat  sails, 
diversify  the  scene.  The  holds  of  these 
junks  are  divided  into  several  water-tight 
compartments,  so  that  a  leak  may  be  sprung 
in  one,  while  the  others  remain  dry.  These 
•compartments  are  generally  hired  by  differ¬ 
ent  merchants,  so  that  the  goods  of  each 
are  kept  distinct  and  separate.  On  their 
prows  is  painted  an  enormous  eye,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  which  is  thus  expressed  by  them — 
“  jVo  got  c^e,  how  can  see  ? — no  can  see, 
how  can  walkey  ?”  Further  on  are  moored 
various  fishing-boats,  furnished  with  aquatic 
"birds,  trained  to  catch  fish  by  diving. 
Kound  the  necks  of  these  birds  rings  are 
fastened,  to  prevent  them  swallowing  any 
fish  they  capture.  Then  we  encounter  war- 
junks  in  all  their  gaudy  splendor,  provided 
■with  no  better  sails  than  the  Siam  junks. 
Many  have  a  series  of  cabins  raised  over 
their  poops,  one  above  another,  which  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  singular  appearance.  Their 
crews  regard  with  no  very  pleasing  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  the  Europeans  who 
pass.  Gentlemen  have  sometimes  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  visit  them  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  lady  was  permitted  to  go  on  board. 
As  you  approach  Canton,  the  river  is  so 
crowded  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  classes, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  that  a 
novice  might  despair  of  forcing  a  passage. 
On  each  side  are  moored  boats  in  which 
whole  families  are  domiciled.  The  fronts 
of  some  of  these  aquatic  dwellings  are  very 
handsomely  carved,  and  gaily  painted.  On 


their  decks,  or  flat  roofs,  are  constructed 
gardens,  where  they  sit  and  smoke,  amidst 
painted  flower-pots  tastefully  arranged.  The 
most  gaily  decorated  of  all  boats  are  those 
sinks  of  iniquity  called  Jlower  boats^ 
The  poor  female  inmates,  gaudily  dressed, 
appear  at  the  doors,  and  on  the  decks, 
beckoning  the  passers-by.  These  degraded 
females  are,  at  an  early  age,  purchased 
from  their  parents,  for  prices  varying  from 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  are  retain¬ 
ed  in  bondage  until  worn  out  by  illness, 
when  they  are  turned  adrift  like  dogs,  with 
scarcely  covering  suflicient  for  modesty,  and 
unprovided  with  money  to  purchase  food. 
It  is  said  that  the  career  of  vice  is  usually 
commenced  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  they 
seldom  reach  more  than  five-and-twenty. 
The  open  profligacy  of  China  is  most  ap¬ 
palling.  Of  all  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  can  be  witnessed,  nothing  can  be 
more  surprising  or  astounding  to  a  European 
than  the  appearance  of  the  Canton  river. 
Myriads  of  boats,  some  devoted  to  handi¬ 
craft-men  of  all  descriptions  ;  others  with 
retailers  of  every  variety  of  food  ;  boats 
laden  with  tea  almost  to  sinking  ;  mandarin- 
boats  forcing  their  way  authoritatively 
through  the  crowd ;  war-junks  at  anchor, 
and  here  and  there  a  European  boat ;  flower- 
boats,  and  those  of  artisans,  pedlers,  and 
merchants,  sanpans,  &c.,  are  wedged  to¬ 
gether  in  one  solid  mass,  apparently  im¬ 
penetrable,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
while  the  air  is  filled  with  the  deafening 
sounds  of  gongs  and  wind  instruments,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  yelling,  screeching  and 
clamor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
tongues. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  dense¬ 
ly  populated  as  China,  so  there  is  no  part 
of  the  empire  so  densely  populated  as  Can¬ 
ton.  The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  in  many  places  hardly  sufficient  to  al¬ 
low  the  crowded  population  to  pass.  There 
are  no  wheel-carriages  in  use.  The  passen¬ 
ger  walking  through  the  town  is  constantly 
jostled  by  the  chair-bearers  of  the  mandar¬ 
ins,  or  wealthy  merchants.  Recovered  from 
such  a  shock,  a  coolee,  or  porter,  bearing  a 
burden,  knocks  him  against  the  wall,  with 
a  sort  of  grunt,  while  he  is  shuffled  in  an 
opposite  direction  by  a  second.  Peculiarly 
curious  to  English  eyes  are  the  number  and 
variety  of  live-stock  which  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  narrow  streets — puppy  dogs 
yelping  in  bamboo  cages,  kittens  mewing, 
rats  squeaking,  fowls  chucking,  ducks  quack¬ 
ing,  geese  cackling,  and  pigs  grunting.  Fish 
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swimming,  and  earth-worms,  slugs,  &c.,  &c., 
variously  disposed,  are  exhibited  in  tubs 
and  earthen  pans.  A  barber  close  by  twangs 
his  iron  tweezers  to  call  his  customers  near 
him  ;  another  operates  upon  a  patient  cus¬ 
tomer,  seated  on  a  tripod  stand — plaiting 
his  tail,  cleaning  his  ears,  shaving  his  head 
and  face,  extracting  all  long  and  superfluous 
hair  from  his  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and 
nose,  and  finishing  oflf  by  a  good  thumping 
of  his  back,  and  cracking  his  joints.  Hard 
by  is  an  itinerant  vendor  of  cooked  food, 
with  an  enormous  reed-umbrella,  dispensing 
rice,  fat  pork,  and  stews,  swimming  in  oil 
and  soy,  which  he  serves  out  in  small  bowls 
and  basins  to  his  hungry  customers,  who 
devour  the  mess  with  an  epicure’s  gout. 
Beside  this  merchant  is  seated  a  brother 
itinerant,  the  vendor  of  sweetmeats.  A 
little  farther  on  stands  a  bookseller,  ex¬ 
posing  his  library,  the  contents  of  two  boxes, 
which  he  hawks  about.  In  his  vicinity  is  a 
fortune-teller  in  the  act  of  unfolding  the  fu- 
ture  to  an  anxious  dupe,  and  a  doctor  de¬ 
corated  with  a  string  of  human  teeth  around 
his  neck,  extending  below  his  waist,  while 
his  box  of  drugs  hangs  before  him.  Then 
an  aged  v/oman  may  be  seen,  with  feet  three 
inches  long,  seated  under  an  umbrella, 
mending  old  clothes,  while  a  passer  by 
wanting  a  button  sewed  on,  repairs  to  her, 
and  remunerates  her  with  a  “  cash.”  Not 
far  distant  a  leprous  beggar  exhibits  his  dis¬ 
gusting  sores,  and  rattles  two  pieces  of  bam¬ 
boo  to  attract  attention.  Suppose  the  air 
filled  with  the  noises,  cries,  and  vocifera¬ 
tions  of  these  various  vendors,  and  of  the 
constantly-changing  throng  of  human  beings, 
and  some  slight  conception  may  be  formed 
of  Canton  on  approaching  to  Hog-lane. 
Going  through  this  thoroughfare,  which  is 
occupied  by  spirit  shops  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  announcements  such  as  the  followinc 
arrest  the  eye  : — “  is  ere  spok 

“  Jack,  all  ting  ere  fin  will with  others 
of  a  similar  orthography.  This  street  is 
frequented  by  sailors,  and  being  the  resort 
of  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved.  Jack 
often  gets  robbed,  and  becoming  rusty,  uses 
his  fists,  vrhen  a  general  scrimmage  takes 
place. 

I  was  much  .amused  with  the  remarks  of 
some  of  our  sailors,  who  formed  the  crew 
of  a  man-of-war  steamer  which  went  up  on 
one  occasion  to  Canton  to  receive  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  indemnity.  A  strong  party  of 
our  marines  and  sailors,  being  all  well 
armed,  lined  the  river-approach  to  our  con¬ 
sulate.  As  on  a  former  occasion  an  attempt 


had  been  made  by  the  Canton  mob  to  get 
up  a  row,  it  became  necessary  to  use  this 
precaution.  The  mandarin,  with  his  at¬ 
tendants,  looked  very  sorrowful  and  sad  at 
parting  with  so  much  silver  without  being 
able  to  retain  a  portion  as  toll,  according 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  their  nation, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  Our  men,  with  their  jovial  faces 
and  orderly  appearance,  so  agreeable  to  an 
English  eye,  presented  a  happy  contrast. 
Of  course,  a  great  concourse  of  Chinese 
were  attracted  to  the  spot.  Then  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  these  pierced  the  air — “  1  say, 
old  fellow,  we  have  come  for  the  money  to 
pay  for  your  tail.”  “  1  say,  Tom,  bless  me 
if  that  ere  fellow  hasn’t  got  a  tail  as  long 
as  a  monkey’s.”  “  I  say,  copper  chops, 
how  much  of  this  blunt  have  you  forked 
out,  that  we’s  goin’  to  take  away  “Now 
I  likes  to  be  librel ;  I’ll  give  you  this  for 
your  tail,  and  that’ll  help  to  pay  for  what 
you  forked  out’’  (holding  up  a  quarter  dol¬ 
lar).  “  Ah,  never  mind — come  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  I’ll  put  you  in  the  way  of  turnin’ 
an  honest  penny.  We’ll  make  a  show  of 
you  at  one  penny  a-head,  and  you’ll  make 
your  fortune  ;  for,  blow  me  tight,  if  you 
aren’t  the  curiousest  wild  beast  that  ever 
VOS  seed.”  “  Ah,”  says  another,  “  but 
they  must  valley  their  lovely  carcases  wery 
high  to  pay  so  much  for  ’em.”  These  and 
such  like  observations  created  much  laugh¬ 
ter  amongst  our  fellows  ;  and  although  the 
Chinese  could  not  understand  a  word,  yet 
they  knew  they  were  being  mocked,  which 
made  them  look  daggers.  During  the  whole 
time,  however,  they  never  dared  even  to  say 
the  word  “  Fan-qui”  (foreign  devil),  as  a 
short  time  before  an  English  sailor  had 
knocked  down  five  Chinese,  one  after  the 
other,  for  using  the  epithet,  telling  them 
“  he  was  not  a  barbarian,  or  a  devil  either, 
and  desiring  them,  when  down  to  get  up 
again  for  lazy  beggars,  and  he  would  serve 
them  all  out,  as  it  was  agin  an  Englishman’s 
nature  to  kick  another  when  down.” 

The  shops  in  New  and  Old  China-street 
present  one  mass  of  gaudily-painted  and 
carved  work,  decorated  with  lanterns  sus¬ 
pended  from  their  roofs.  The  sign-boards, 
usually  painted  red,  bear  inscriptions  on 
both  sides  in  golden  characters,  arranged 
in  columns.  These  lateral  boards  occupy 
the  whole  front  of  the  shops,  leaving  a  large 
central  place  for  the  admission  of  air  and 
light,  and  acquaint  the  passenger  with  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  various 
descriptions  of  articles  which  the  purchaser 
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may  procure  within.  The  tout  ensemble  |  deed,  a  bird  is  as  generally  the  companion 
presents  an  agreeable  coup-d^oeil.  These  of  a  mandarin,  as  a  dog  is  of  an  Englishman, 
streets  are  very  narrow,  although  wider  than  ;  These  birds  are  taught  various  tricks,  such 
other  streets  which  Europeans  may  with  as  drawing  up  their  supply  of  water  and 
any  degree  of  safety  visit,  not  being  more  ,  seeds,  taking  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their 
than  six  or  eight  feet  in  width.  The  houses  claws,  &c.  Very  rich  in  their  plumage  are 
are  only  one  story  high  ;  the  upper  part  is  the  birds  of  China,  but  none  of  them  can 
always  latticed,  and  painted  green.  The  compare  with  her  pheasants.  The  plumage 
slopingroofs,  with  ornamental  eaves  peculiar  I  of  the  golden  pheasant  is,  of  all  others,  the 
to  the  country,  are  extremely  gay.  1  most  beautiful.  The  cock  is  larger  than 

These  two  streets  are  wholly  devoted  to  ’  ours.  I  had  one  which  measured  above  four 
merchandize,  and  here,  or  in  the  immediate  i  feet  from  his  bill  to  the  extremity  of  his 
neighborhood,  the  Europeans,  without  mo-  1  tail.  The  plumage  about  the  neck  consists 
lestation,  supply  their  wants.  The  proprie-  ,  of  long,  silky,  lustrous  golden  feathers, 
tors  of  these  shops,  with  their  families,  j  Nearer  the  head  they  become  shorter,  and 
reside  within  the  city,  which  Europeans  .  are  of  a  brilliant  purple  ;  the  tips  of  the 
never  enter,  although  they  possess  the  right,  i  wings  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  the  long 
The  commodities  here  sold,  are  silver  and  tail  a  beautifully  variegated  brown.  The 
filagree  works,  carved  ivory,  china,  silks,  1  hen  is  like  our  own,  and  about  the  same 
satins,  brocades,  crapes,  embroidered  and  size.  The  silver  pheasant  is  also  in  great 
plain,  japanned  wares,  birds,  insects,  and,  in  perfection  ;  the  cock  is  about  the  same  size 
short,  everything  useful  and  curious.  The  i  as  the  golden  ;  his  brilliantly-white  plum- 
shops  for  the  most  part,  being  open  in  age  is  dotted  over  with  spots  of  a  cream- 
front,  and  the  whole  of  the  merchandize !  white  color,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
thus  exposed  to  view,  present  a  most  showy  j  lace -work.  The  Argus  and  Medallion 
appearance,  superior  to  any  similar  display  pheasants  of  China  are  also  exquisitely 
in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  The  inte-  j  beautiful. 

riors  of  the  shops  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  ;  Large  quantities  of  in.sects,  preserved  in 
the  goods  tastefully  set  out.  The  intermix-  !  glass-cases,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  Canton ; 
ture  of  various-colored  paper,  pendant  in-  :  some  of  the  moths  are  splendid  and  curious, 
scriptions,  and  variegated  lanterns,  have  a  |  The  Death’s  head  moth  is  larger,  and  more 
grotesque  effect.  The  inscriptions  and  '  perfect  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  Europe — 
notices  are  generally  of  the  following  kind, ,  the  head  and  cross-bones  are  most  perfectly 


namely — “Much  talking  injures  business”! 
— “  Having  been  once  cheated,  we  are  now  j 
cautious” — “No  credit  can  be  given” — j 
“  All  here  is  sold  at  its  true  value,  and  j 
being  good,  praise  is  needless,”  &c.  At ! 
the  doors  of  these  shops  invariably  stands  a  j 
beggar,  dirty  and  squalid,  making  a  most ; 
dismal  howl,  and  knocking  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  till  he  receives  alms ;  no  sooner 
does  he  make  his  exit,  than  another  equally 
persevering  supplies  his  place.  Tea,  which 
is  almost  always  prepared  for  use  in  these 
shops,  is  generally  offered  to  the  purchasers. 
However  courteous  may  be  the  Chinese, 
yet  if  a  European  lady  enter  a  shop,  every 
door  and  window  must  be  closed,  to  prevent 
her  being  pelted  with  mud,  and  crowded 
or  insulted  beyond  endurance.  Even  then  I 
they  will  climb  up,  to  view  her  through  the  j 
lattice-work. 

The  Chinese  are  passionately  fond  of 
singing-birds  ;  the  wealthy  pay  exceedingly 
high  prices  for  them.  They  are  as  great 
connoisseurs  in  the  notes  of  a  lark,  as  we 
are  in  that  of  a  bullfinch,  and  frequently 
one  hundred  dollars  are  given  for  one  ;  in- 


defined.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
the  “  Emperor  of  tho  East,”  which  mea¬ 
sures  about  seven  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
wings,  and  the  depth  of  the  wing  is  about 
four  inches  ;  the  colors  are  surpassingly 
fine,  being  composed  of  shades  of  purple  and 
scarlet,  dotted  over  with  black  and  white. 

At  one  end  of  New  and  Old  China-streets, 
is  Curiosity -street.  The  shops  here  are 
principally  filled  with  curiosities,  in  bronze, 
wrought  ivory,  and  ebony,  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  both  modern  and  antique ; 
and  as  there  are  as  great  virtuosos  in  China 
as  amongst  us,  so  very  large  prices  are  given 
for  antiques.  None  are  so  much  sought 
after  as  old  bronzes,  and  a  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  description  of  pure  white  transparent 
china,  which  is  in  as  high  repute,  amongst 
them,  as  old  Dresden  and  Sevres  are  with 
us.  Each  trade  is  confined  here,  as  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  a  particular  street  or  quar¬ 
ter.  Carpenters  are  only  to  be  found  in 
one  street — tailors  in  another.  The  shops 
of  the  coffin-makers  are  filled  with  coffins  of 
every  variety  of  price  and  color  to  suit  the 
means  and  taste  of  the  purchaser.  The  pro- 
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prietors t)f  these  shops  “perform  funerals” 
upon  the  same  principle  as  our  English  un¬ 
dertakers,  supplying  flag-bearers  and  flags, 
lanterns  and  bearers,  sedan-chairs  and  their 
bearers,  and  every  species  of  dress  suitable 
to  such  occasions.  Funeral  attire  is  neither 
expensive  nor  difficult  to  keep,  being  made 
of  very  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  which  is 
the  invariable  mourning  worn,  even  by 
mandarins — the  very  shoes  are  white,  and 
white  cord  platted  into  the  hair.  A  funeral 
and  marriage  procession  are  equally  noisy 
and  lengthy — the  colors  and  the  coffin  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  distinction  of  importance 
between  them. 

The  most  showy  and  attractive  of  all  the 
shops  are  those  of  the  lantern  vendors. 
There  hang  all  varieties,  from  the  large 
silken  lanterns,  three  and  four  feet  high, 
decorated  with  fringe  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
painted  with  variegated  colors,  which  are 
used  in  the  residences  of  the  mandarins, 
and  cost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  to  the  common,  small,  horn-and- paper 
lanterns  used  by  coolees,  which  cost  no  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar.  The  mode 
of  making  the  horn  lanterns  is  very  inge¬ 
nious.  The  horns  of  bullocks  and  goats, 
are  cut  into  remarkably  thin  slices,  which, 
by  means  of  heat  and  pressure,  are  joined 
together,  and  formed  into  various  shapes — 
round,  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  some 
even  resembling  an  hour-glass.  These  are 
variously  painted,  and  covered  with  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  net-work.  To  the  top  is  attached  a 
folding  triangle,  which  forms,  when  closed, 
a  handle  for  convenience  of  carriage,  and, 
when  expanded,  a  stand  from  whose  sum¬ 
mit  hangs  the  lantern ;  these  vary  in  price 
and  size.  It  is  usual  for  servants  to  car¬ 
ry  before  their  masters  large  lanterns, 
either  of  horn  or  highly -varnished  paper, 
with  his  name  and  title  painted  on  them  in 
large  characters.  At  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
which  takes  place  at  the  early  part  of  the 
Chinese  year,  these  lantern  shops  have  a 
very  gay  and  diversified  appearance,  and 
their  proprietors  reap  a  rich  harvest,  as  it 
is  customary  at  this  feast  for  parents  to 
make  presents  of  lanterns  to  their  children, 
and  for  inferiors  to  act  similarly  to  their 
superiors,  which  are  expensive  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  means  of  the  donor.  Some  of 
these  are  formed  to  represent  birds,  beasts, 
and  fish,  and  others  have  moveable  figures 
on  their  sides.  In  fact,  this  feast  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  fete  of  the  New  Year  in 
France,  lanterns  being  given  in  place  of 
bon-bons.  At  night  all  these  lanterns  are 


lighted  up,  and  hung  on  the  exterior  of 
their  houses,  and  the  illumination  thus  cre¬ 
ated  is  far  superior  to  any  ever  witnessed 
in  Europe.  The  streets  are  crowded,  and 
each  person  takes  as  much  pride  in  the 
expensive  and  showy  appearance  of  the 
lanterns  hung  outside  his  house,  as  the 
members  of  clubs,  &c.,  in  London,  do  at 
the  brilliancy  of  their  illuminations  on 
birth-nights.  They  exhibit  a  surprising 
degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  some  of  the  lanterns,  which  are 
formed  with  moving  figures,  intended  to 
represent  the  actions  of  life.  But  of  all  I 
have  seen,  one  which  was  presented  to  me 
was  the  most  perfect  and , beautiful.  This 
was  of  a  hexagon  form,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  five  feet  in  cijpumference.  On 
its  respective  sides  were  moving  figures, 
representing  a  Chinaman  fishing  with  a  rod, 
which  moved  up  and  down,  with  a  fish 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  line  (this  was 
rather  out  of  proportion,  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  a  cod’s  head  and  shoulders)  ;  John 
Bull  dancing,  and  in  the  act  of  pouring  out 
the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  porter  into  a  gob¬ 
let,  all  the  limbs  being  in  motion  ;  a  tiger  in 
the  act  of  jumping  upon  a  man,  who  evinced 
from  the  motion  of  his  limbs,  and  his  head 
turning  towards  the  beast,  great  terror ;  a 
sanpan  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  scull¬ 
ed  by  a  boatwoman,  with  that  peculiar  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  arms  and  feet  used  in  sculling;  a 
Chinaman  in  the  act  of  raising  his  food  to 
his  mouth  with  chopsticks  ;  and  lastly,  a 
sportsman  taking  aim  at  a  bird,  which  was 
perpetually  fluttering  in  the  air ;  while 
Tartar  horsemen,  in  their  tiger-skin  uni¬ 
forms,  and  lances  or  spears  couched,  were 
constantly  chasing  each  other  round  the 
lantern.  The  costumes,  figures,  and  appur¬ 
tenances  were  accurately  portrayed  accord¬ 
ing  to  life  and  nature  ;  the  figures  continued 
in  motion  as  long  as  the  lamps  burned.  The 
lamps  were  composed  of  several  small  saucers 
filled  with  oil,  to  feed  small  wicks  lying  at 
their  sides.  The  revolution  of  the  horse¬ 
men  was  affected  by  a  species  of  smoke- 
jack,  to  which  they  were  attached  by  long 
human  hairs  ;  an  inner  framework  revolved 
by  the  same  means,  and  moved  the  pegs  to 
which  the  various  figures  on  the  sides  of 
the  lantern  were  fastened.  The  framework  of 
this  lantern  was  composed  of  bamboo,  which 
was  covered  with  silk,  and  the  bottom  was 
decorated  with  an  embroideied  silken  fringe. 
I  considered  it  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  skill  in  its  way,  and  regret¬ 
ted  very  much  that,  from  the  fragility  and 
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delicacy  of  its  construction,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  remove  it  to  England.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIVE  PORTS — CHU-SAN - HONG-KONG - 

FATAL  POLICY - ANECDOTE  OF  POLL  TAX. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  entered  into 
with  China,  five  ports  were  opened  for 
British  commerce.  In  addition  to  these 
ports.  Great  Britain  was  put  into  tempo¬ 
rary  possession  of  Chu-san,  till  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  engaged  to  be  defrayed  by  China,  was 
discharged. 

The  island  of^hu-san,  or  Chow-san,  lies 
in  latitude  29°  22'  north.  The  city,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  when  closed  against 
European  enterprise,  immediately  felt  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  visits  of  British 
merchants  to  its  harbor.  It  is  a  great 
rendezvous  of  native  junks,  which  average 
two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  are  supplied 
with  four  oblong  sails  of  matting.  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  Ning-Po,  the 
principal  emporium  of  Cke-Keang  province. 
Chu-san  is  blest  with  the  most  productive 
soil  ;  its  internal  resources  are  abundant ; 
its  climate  healthy  ;  and  the  town  particu¬ 
larly  well  built,  for  that  country.  It  has 
become  the  sanatorium  of  China.  All  who 
impair  their  health  in  Hong-Kong  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  a  voyage  for  their  recovery  to 
Chu-san,  from  whence,  after  a  short  resi¬ 
dence,  they  generally  return  perfectly  con¬ 
valescent.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
our  negotiators  neglected  to  secure  this  sa¬ 
lubrious  island  for  a  British  colony. 

Hong-Kong  is  one  of  the  worst  of  that 
cluster  of  islands  known  as  the  “  Ladrone 
or  Piratical  islands,”  which  lie  oflf  the 
month  of  the  Canton  river.  It  is  a  barren, 
uncultivated  region,  where  no  vegetation 
thrives.  The  island  was  always  held  in 
such  ill-repute  by  the  Chinese,  that  it  was 
destitute  of  a  single  habitation  when  de¬ 
livered  up  to  our  troops.  It  presents  only 
an  aspect  of  barrenness  to  the  eye  of  the 
voyager.  A  rocky,  sterile  mountain,  on 
whose  side  the  town  of  Victoria  is  built, 
rises  from  the  shore.  The  houses,  of  every 
variety  of  form,  are  built  with  stone ; 
streets  have  sprung  up  with  continuous 
ranges  of  buildings,  interspersed  with  de¬ 
tached  and  enclosed  villas, 
f/  The  dwellings  and  extensive  godowns, 
or  stores  of  the  merchants,  with  private 


wharfs,  extend  for  three  miles  along  the 
shore. 

Wong-ne-Chong,  or  the  Happy  Valley^ 
which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called 
the  Valley  of  Death,  is  the  only  picturesque 
portion  of  thft  island.  Some  who  were 
attracted  by  the  scenery,  erected  a  few 
desirable-looking  residences  along  this  val¬ 
ley  ;  they  are  all  deserted  now.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  successively  seized  with 
fever,  and  died. 

The  road  to  Chuck-choo,  a  military 
station  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  passes  through  this  valley,  and 
winds  up  the  mountain  side.  Many  pic¬ 
turesque  views  of  the  harbor  and  shipping 
may  be  obtained  by  the  lover  of  nature,  as 
he  pursues  his  way  along  this  road.  Bro¬ 
ken  rocks,  relieved  by  stunted  trees  in  the 
foreground,  give  some  interest  to  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Hong-Kong  is  as  insignificant  in  magni¬ 
tude,  as  it  is  deficient  in  resources,  and  in¬ 
salubrious  in  climate.  It  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth. 
It  is  dependant  entirely  on  Cow-Loon  for 
supplying  its  markets  with  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry,  and  the  great  mass  of  live¬ 
stock  consumed  by  the  population.  In 
fact,  the  island  contributes  but  little  to  the 
support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  indeed  re¬ 
turns  the  manure  to  Cow-loon,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  cultivator  to  rear  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  its  consumption.  It  is  but  natu¬ 
ral  to  conclude,  that  should  the  Chinese 
authorities  choose  at  any  time  to  stop  the 
supplies,  which  they  once  did,  and  which 
they  constantly  do  at  Macao,  we  should 
either  be  obliged  to  submit  to  their  terms, 
or  the  island  inevitably  experience  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  famine,  unless  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  provisions  happened  to  be  in 
store. 

The  seasons  are  exceedingly  trying  to 
the  strongest  constitutions.  It  would  con¬ 
vey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  rainy 
season,  merely  to  speak  of  torrents  of  rain  ; 
the  flood-gates  of  heaven  appear  to  open, 
and  threaten  the  earth  with  another  flood. 
The  deluge  continues  through  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  of  July. 
When  these  rains  cease,  miasmata  arise, 
and  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year 
begins.  The  summer  has  been  admitted, 
by  all  the  Indians  whom  I  met  in  China, 
to  be  far  hotter  and  much  more  oppressive 
than  in  any  part  of  India. — In  Hong-Kong, 
1  have  known  the  thermometer  at  116°  in 
the  shade.  The  transition  from  the  burn- 
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ing'beat  of  summer  to  the  cutting  blast  of 
winter,  injures  the  most  robust.  A  pierc¬ 
ing  north-east  wind  blows,  while  a  burning 
sun  scorches  the  head.  The  nights  ^uring 
winter  arc  so  cold,  that  ice  is  formed  in  the 
water-jugs.  In  fact,  the  winter  in  China  is 
felt  much  more  severely  than  in  Russia. 
There,  indeed,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
their  dwellings  is  such  as  to  exclude  all 
cold,  and  here,  the  comparison  will  not 
hold.  But  in  Russia,  warm  clothing  will 
suffice  to  protect  those  who  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  which  it  will  not  do  in 
China. 

The  climate  of  China  is  in  no  part 
healthy ;  yet  the  north  is  by  far  the  most  | 
salubrious  part  of  the  empire.  Fevers  and 
dysentery  prevail  through  the  whole  land, 
and  the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
produce  rheumatic  fevers  and  catarrhs  of  a 
severe  nature,  which  too  frequently  prove 
fatal. 

But  of  all  parts  of  China,  Hong-Kong  is 
the  most  unhealthy,  and  the  fever  preva¬ 
lent  there,  known  as  the  Hong-Kong  fever, 
is  as  fatal  as  cholera  morbus.  The  tempe¬ 
rate  an  i  intemperate  become  alike  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  dreadful  fever,  which  generally 
commences  with  slight  headache,  and  gra¬ 
dually  increases  until  the  whole  head  is  so 
sore,  that  no  part  can  bear  its  own  weight 
or  pressure  on  the  pillow.  The  body  be¬ 
comes  so  weak  and  enervated,  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  forced  to  assume  a  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture,  and  fever  rages  in  the  veins  to  an  in¬ 
credible  degree.  The  eye-balls  are  in  such 
excessive  pain,  that  light  can  be  ill  endur¬ 
ed,  and  yet  the  closing  of  the  eye-lids  is 
intolerable.  The  symptoms  increase  hour¬ 
ly  ;  but  it  seldom  lasts  longer  than  five 
days.  The  fever  has  this  peculiar  feature, 
that  the  patient  frequently  becomes  much 
better,  and  rallies  so  much  previously  to 
death,  that  instances  have  constantly  occur¬ 
red  of  his  sitting  up  in  bed,  or,  if  allowed, 
of  rising  from  it,  when  he  suddenly  be-  j 
comes  delirious,  and  often  violently  so.  If ! 
opposed  injudiciously  by  force,  the  violence 
of  the  patient  increases,  and  he  expires  from 
exhaustion.-  In  other  cases,  the  patient, 
after  rallying,  is  seized  with  frightful  con¬ 
vulsions — the  festures  are  distorted,  fixed 
and  rigid,  and  after  some  hours  of  painful 
suffering,  he  ceases  to  breathe.  If  blood 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fever,  the  case  is  generally  sure 
to  terminate  fatally,  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  baffled  all  medical  skill.  No  treat¬ 
ment,  however  successful  in  one  case, 


has  proved  elfectual  in  another.  In  this 
fearful  disease,  medical  men  allow  that  me¬ 
dicine  is 'of  little  avail.  All  they  can  do  is 
to  administer  aperients  and  febrifuges,  and 
apply  cooling  lotions  constantly  to  the 
head.  Local  bleeding  is  also  adopted,  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  head. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  head  depressed.  Light  nu¬ 
triment  should  be  constantly  given,  and  the 
utmost  kindness  and  most  soothing  manner 
used,  when  delirium  appears.  A  medical 
man  can  therefore  do  but  little,  and  the 
only  chance  of  recovery,  humanly  speaking, 
is  from  constant,  careful,  judicious,  and 
tender  nursing,  which  men  rarely  receive  in 
Hong-Kong,  oeing  left  to  servants,  or  male 
friends  unaccustomed  to  act  the  part  of 
nurses.  Of  the  value  of  a  good  nurse,  I 
can  speak  from  sad  experience,  having 
had  myself  a  most  fearful  attack  of  fever, 
from  which,  under  Providence,  I  recovered, 
owing  principally  to  the  tender  and  anxious 
nursing  bestowed  upon  me,  day  and  night, 
by  one  of  that  sex,  whose  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  it  is,  when  pain  and  .sickness  wring 
the  brow,”  to  act  the  part  of  ministering 
angels.  During  recovery  from  fever,  the 
great  danger  to  be  apprehended  arises  from 
the  extreme  debility  and  dysentery  which 
follow,  in  the  few  cases  which  have  not  ter¬ 
minated  fatally.  The  ravages  upon  the 
constitution  arc  most  trying,  the  debility 
and  weakness  of  limbs  fearful,  and  the 
joints  feel  the  effects  for  years.  The  gene¬ 
ral  system  is  shattered,  and  febrile  attacks 
frequently  recur.  Hong-Kong  is  as  insa¬ 
lubrious  to  the  Chinese  as  to  Kuropcans  ; 
but  few  of  the  former  die  in  Hong-Kong. 
The  moment  illness  appears,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  quit  the  island.  The  Chinese,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  are  not  a  healthy  race ; 
they  are  sfibject  to  scrofula,  ophthalmia, 
leprosy,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Some  who  expended  much  capital  in  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  island,  naturally  en¬ 
deavored  to  increase  the  number  of  colo¬ 
nists.  Hence  the  local  press,  under  their 
influence,  never  recorded  half  the  deaths 
which  occurred.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
large  property  in  houses,  expressed  great 
alarm  to  me  at  the  illness  of  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice,  lest  a  panic  should  be  produced  in  case 
of  his  death  from  fever,  his  daughter  hav¬ 
ing  then  recently  sunk  under  that  direful 
disease.  “  The  death,”  said  he,  “  of  the 
chief  justice  must  become  necessarily 
known  at  home.  It  would  give  the  colony 
a  bad  name,  deter  others  from  settling 
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here,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  the  ruin 
of  us  all.” 

In  common  justice,  however,  let  the 
truth  be  told,  and  afford  those  who  may  be 
lured  to  reside  there,  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  with  their  eyes  open.  Hong- 
Kong  itself  is  not  only  the  most  unhealthy 
spot  in  China,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
but  the  site  selected  for  Victoria,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  and  seat  of  government,  is  the 
most  unhealthy  locality  of  the  whole  island, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  an  arid  rock, 
which  reflects  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun 
in  a  most  fearful  manner. 

Chuck-Choo,  although  by  no  means  sa¬ 
lubrious,  is  not  quite  so  destructive  to 
health.  The  Chinese  themselves  consider 
the  island  so  unhealthy,  that  they  always 
hesitate  to  reside  there  ;  and  nothing  wdll 
induce  them  to  bring  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Those  who  live  there  for  a 
time  constantly  leave  it,  on  the  slightest  | 
symptom  of  illness.  The  greatest  inconve- 
nictice  is  daily  experienced  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  servants,  when  seized  by  the  j 
most  trifling  indispo'^ition.  The  returns  to  * 
the  army  medical  department,  will  show  ’ 
the  fearful  ravages  from  disease  amongst 
our  troops  in  Hong-Kong.  The  mortality 
is  five-fold  greater  than  in  any  part  of  In¬ 
dia.  Mon  who  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  India,  have  told  me  that  they 
never  witnessed  so  much  disea.se  iu  any  part 
of  the  Company’s  p'jssessions  as  they  had 
seen  in  Hong-Kong ;  and  others,  who  had 
stood  the  ravages  of  an  Indian  climate  for 
many  years,  with  unimpaired  health,  have 
there  sunk  before  my  eyes.  Horses  im¬ 
ported  there  are  frequently  ill,  and  no  liv¬ 
ing  thing  seems  to  thrive.  Vermin  alone, 
of  all  descriptions,  defy  the  climate,  to  the 
ruin  of  every  sort  of  property.  No  birds 
soar  through  the  sultry  air ;  tlftir  tuneful 
notes,  except  as  imprisoned  pets,  are  never 
heard.  To  beguile  the  time,  and  make  our 
habitation  look  as  much  like  home  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  attempted  to  keep  some  of  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribe  around  me,  and  to  cultivate  a  few 
plants.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  the  birds  died  one  by  one, 
and  the  flowers  faded  away.  The  climate 
is  very  fatal  to  English  dogs.  A  great  fa¬ 
vorite  and  a  very  valuable  creature,  which 
was  brought  from  England,  died,  after  great 
agony,  in  my  house,  exhibiting  all  the 
symptoms  of  Hong-Kong  fever.  I  have 
heard  of  many  other  dogs  that  were  carried 
off  by  the  same  disorder. 

^  I  do  not  deny  that  from  roads  and  drain- 
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age,  costly  originally^  but  rendered  doubly 
so  from  having  been  constructed  on  too 
small  a  scale,  by  reason  of  which  they  were 
demolished  by  the  rapid  torrents  of  the  first 
rains,  much  may  have  been  done  to  render 
Victoria  more  healthy,  but  no  part  of 
Hong-Kong  ever  can  be  salubrious  I  am 
quite  aware  that  every  overland  mail  brings 
men  from  China,  who  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  increasing  salubrity  of  the 
colony,  which  their  own  emaciated  appear¬ 
ance  contradicts,  although  benefited  by  the 
pas.sage  home.  Then  ask  these  men  for 
friend  after  friend,  and  learn  that  one  is 
dead^  another  come  to  Europe  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  his  impaired  health,  a  third  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fever  when  they  quitted  Hong- 
Kong,  and  a  fourth  had  taken  a  voyage  to 
the  north  for  change  of  air ! ! 

It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  China,  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  result  can  accrue,  cither  in  our  diplo¬ 
matic  or  political  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese,  without  the  exhibition  on  our  part 
of  the  utmost  firmness  ;  yet  in  our  diploma¬ 
tic  relations  and  colonial  government,  we  arc 
wholly  deficient  in  this  essential  characteris¬ 
tic.  One  instance  will  illustrate  the  gene¬ 
ral  charae'er  of  the  colonial  government  of 
*  Hong-Kong.  An  ordinance  was  passed  in 
I  October,  1844,  enacting  that  a  general  re- 
!  gistry  should  be  made  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
a  poll  tax  should  be  levied  on  all  those  who 
were  of  Chinese  origin,  which  was  to  come 
into  operation  on, the  1st  November  follow¬ 
ing.  The  whole  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  the  colony  represented  the  evils  which 
would  inevitably  attend  the  passing  of  such 
an  enactment.  The  result  proved  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  representations.  Meetings  of 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  were  held,  all  bu¬ 
siness  stopped,  the  shops  shut,  and  the 
markets  forsaken.  Threatening  language 
was  used,  and  political  placards  were  ex¬ 
posed,  written  in  the  Chinese  language. 
The  government,  backed  by  a  major-gene¬ 
ral,  bis  staff,  and  a  large  garrison,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  yielded  to  this  demonstration  of  Chinese 
resistance,  the  very  point  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  refused  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the 
mercantile  body ;  and  the  ordinance  was  re¬ 
pealed. 

Such  weakness  and  vacillation  was  not 
calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  respect  for  the  British  nation,  her 
laws,  or  government.  The  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  trade,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  followed  this  measure.  Many 
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of  the  richest  shopkeepers  not  only  closed 
their  shops,  but  lett  the  island.  It  was  the  ^ 
object  of  British  merchants  to  induce  old 
and  wealthy  Chinese  merchants,  if  not  to 
reside  in  the  colony,  to  form  establishments 
there,  and  occasionally  visit  Hong-Kong  for 
the  purpose  of  traffic.  One  of  the  richest 
and  most  respectable  in  Canton  had  ar* 
ranged  to  do  so  at  this  period,  but  he  in¬ 
formed  a  friend  of  mine,  a  British  merchant, 
that  he  must  now  abandon  the  idea,  fearing 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of 
taxation  might  cause  all  his  dollars  to  be 
“  squeezed  out”  of  him.  The  governor  on 
most  occasions  is  at  variance  with  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  constant  attempts  are  made  to 
load  the  infant  colony  with  taxes.  Hong- 
Kong,  in  all  probability,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  thousand  British  lives,  and  the 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  British  capital, 
will  not  only  not  pay  the  colonial  expenses, 
but  will  become  a  burthen  upon  the  nation 
Our  merchants  will  probably  abandon  it  for 
Macao,  which  the  Portuguese  authorities 
have  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  make 
a  free  port,  where  they  will  find  a  more 
agreeable  and  healthy  place  of  abode.  .An 
ordinance  of  the  same  year  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  bitter  feeling,  and  no  small 
amusement  to  many,  for  a  long  period. 
Robberies  and  housebreaking  being  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  it  became  necessary  for 
merchants  and  private  individuals  to  employ 
watchmen,  who,  according  to  custom,  struck 
together  two  hollow  pieces  of  bamboo,  to 
show  they  were  on  the  alert,  as  they  walked 
round  the  premises.  During  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  governor,  who  went  to  visit! 
the  ports,  the  major-general  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  as  lieutenant-governor, 
and  caused  an  ordinance  to  be  passed  and 
promulgated,  prohibiting,  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties,  the  striking  of  these 
hollow  pieces  of  bamboo  between  the  hours 
of  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  was  the  only  person  who  complained  of 
this  usage ;  he  alone  declared  that  his  health 
was  sacrificed — his  slumbers  disturbed — and 
be  alone  had  no  occasion  for  a  watchman,  I 
having  a  military  guard.  His  edict  was 
universally  complained  of,  as  those  who 
employed  watchmen  had  a  right  to  require! 
an  audible  proof  of  their  vigilance.  It  was 
considered  too  good  a  joke,  that  because  an 
old  soldier  who  ought  to  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  war’s  alarm  could  not  sleep,  mer- 1 
chants  and  private  individuals  were  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  protection  for 


which  they  paid,  without  the  substitution  of 
a  better.  In  spite  of  much  squabbling,  the 
grumbling  of  the  major-general,  and  his 
personal  visits,  attended  by  the  police,  the 
watchmen  of  the  merchants  continued  to 
beat  the  bamboo  ;  and  many  a  laugh  was 
raised  by  this  “  bamboo  question^'*  during 
the  progress  of  the  strife.  The  slumbers  of 
the  major-general,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
I  very  easily  disturbed.  He  could  not  sleep 
if  a  goose  cackled  ;  an  American  trader  who 
lived  opposite  to  him  was  therefore  requested 
to  kill  or  remove  all  his  geese,  as  their  cack¬ 
ling  caused  the  major-general  to  awake  at 
too  early  an  hour  in  the  morning  !  !  !  There 
is  a  member  of  the  colonial  government  who, 
in  the  general  estimation,  is  one  of  the  few 
'  in  authority  perfectly  qualified,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  to  govern,  command,  and  enforce  re¬ 
spect — possessing  that  suavity  of  manner, 
and  hospitality  of  disposition,  which  has 
obtained  for  him  the  universal  esteem  of 
’  the  mercantile  body,  and  of  all  who  have 
'the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Kxpe- 
^rience  has  taught  him  the  true  character 
of  the  Chinese.  His  unjiinchinq  firmness^ 
and  his  just  and  impartial  conduct  on  the 
bench,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  them, 

!  that  one  word  from  him  is  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  their  respect  and  attention.  Those 
who  know  China  will  have  anticipated  the 
name  of  Major  William  Caine,  the  chief- 
magistrate  of  Hong-Kong.  When  I  first 
anchored  in  Victoria  Harbor,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  estimation  in  which  this 
gentleman  was  held.  Not  being  under¬ 
stood  by  some  Chinese  who  came  on  board, 
when  I  asked  “  Who  is  the  governor  here 
I  changed  the  form  of  the  inquiry,  and  asked 
“  Who  is  the  great  man  .”’  The  immediate 
reply  was,  “Major  Caine.”  They  knew 
nothing  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  nor  of  Sir 
John,  then  Mr.  Davis.  On  many  occasions, 
1  have  tried  various  Chinamen,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  them  about  the  Governor,  or  No.  1, 
Mandarin,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  Sir 
John  Davis  ! — while  I  have  invariably  found 
the  name  of  Major  Caine  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  extortion  or  insolence. 

It  has  invariably  been,  and  no  doubt  still 
is,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  rulers  to  con¬ 
fine  our  trade  to  the  port  of  Canton.  The 
object  of  this  policy  is  evidently  two-fold — 
first,  in  consequence  of  national  preju¬ 
dices,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  to  preserve  the  inland  transit  du¬ 
ties,  from  which  the  Emperor  derives  a  con¬ 
siderable  revenue.  The  policy  of  Great 
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Britain,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  force  the| 
trade  into  the  North,  into  Shang-Hai,  the 
great  emporium  of  teas,  silks,  and  dyes, 
which  last  are  of  unrivalled  beauty,  in  order 
to  obtain  these  articles  at  first  cost,  without 
paying  the  additional  charge  for  transit, 
and  transit-duty.  Our  trade  with  Shang- 
Hai  has  increased  considerably  ;  but  with 
British  energy,  supported  by  sound  policy, 
it  might  be  materially  augmented. 

It  being  our  object  to  increase  and  force 
our  trade  into  the  North,  it  is  also  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  protect  the  trade,  by  esta¬ 
blishing  a  colony  as  near  to  Shang-Hai  as 
possible. 

By  the  possession  of  Hong-Kong,  we  are 
only  able  to  afford  immediate  protection  to 
our  merchants  and  traders  in  Canton.  Chu- 
san  having  been  now  given  up,  the  northern 
ports  are  entirely  unprotected,  owing  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  withdrawing  the  “  Brit¬ 
ish  government- cruisers”  from  these  parts. 
With  the  fastest  ships  and  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  wind,  it  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days’ 
sail  from  Hong-Kong  to  Shang-Hai.  Un- 
der  other  circumstances  the  voyage  occupies 
three  weeks. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  Court 
of  Justice,  in  the  construction  of  which 
many  difiiculties,  as  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  routine  of  business  in  legal  offices  are 
aware,  must  arise  in  a  new  colony.  These 
difficulties  have  all  been  overcome  by  the 
exertions  of  the  highest  jndicial  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  A  most  happy 
selection  was  made  of  a  gentleman,  and  a 
lawyer  of  great  ability,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hulmne  to  fill  the  office  of  First  Chief 
Justice  in  the  island.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  masterly  manner  in  which,  unaided,  he 
has  prepared  a  body  of  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the. regulation  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  urbanity  of  his  demeanor,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  imparti¬ 
ality  of  his  conduct  upon  the  bench,  have  se¬ 
cured  for  him,  in  a  short  time,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  upright  men.  Nor  are 
these  legal  attributes  and  attainments  his 
only  title  to  admiration. 

With  a  liberality  the  most  unusual,  the 
chief-justice  has  placed  a  most  valuable 
law  library  in  the  court-house,  for  the  use 
of  practitioners  and  suitors. 


CHAPTER.  IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHINESE - THEIR  DRESS, 

ETC. 

The  lower  order  of  the  Chinese  are  below 
the  middle  stature  ;  although  there  are  to 
be  found  amongst  them  some  well-grown 
men,  whose  muscles  are  finely  developed. 
The  wealthy  classes,  however,  appear  to  be 
much  better  grown  ;  this  very  probably 
arises  from  better  food — as  many  of  the 
lower  orders  may  very  fairly  be  described 
as  an  omnivorous  species,  eating  all  kimls 
of  filth  and  offal.  Poverty  compels  the  use 
of  food,  which,  under  more  prosperous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  rejected  with  loath¬ 
ing.  But  rice,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
their  staple  article  of  nutriment. 

The  clothing  of  the  lower  class  of  men 
consists  of  very  wide  loose  trousers  and  a 
jacket  made  of  highly-glazed  calico,  of  na¬ 
tive  manufacture.  The  very  poor,  and  the 
coolees,  have  only  trousers  ;  and  mendi¬ 
cants  may  be  seen  with  a  piece  of  matting 
tied  round  their  waist,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  The  middle  and 
lower  classes  wear  stockings,  made  of  cali¬ 
co  ;  and  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which  are 
made  of  black  silk,  and  the  soles  of  felt, 
three  inches  thick,  with  turned-up  toes. 
The  coolees  and  poor  go  barefooted.  The 
lower  orders  wear  straw  and  bamboo  hats, 
the  brims  of  which  are  about  eighteen 
inches  broad  ;  these  are  used  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun,,  and  give  them  a  very 
extraordinary  appearance.  In  the  rainy 
season,  the  boatmen  and  coolees  clothe 
themselves  in  cloaks  and  trowsers  made  of 
reeds,  which  are  very  grotesque,  making 
them  resemble  a  new  species  of  porcupine  ; 
but,  however  grotesque  this  dress  may  be, 
it  is  one  well  adapted  to  the  season,  as  it  is 
impervious  to  rain,  the  water  running  off 
the  points  of  the  reeds,  as  from  so  many 
miniature  water-spouts.  In  cold  weather, 
the  middle  classes  wear  a  black  satin  cap, 
somewhat  like  a  skull-cap,  and  a  wadded 
jacket,  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  one 
or  more  shorter  ones,  according  to  the 
weather ;  together  with  a  sort  of  leggings, 
covering  over  their  trousers.  The  wealthy 
classes,  and  mandarins,  wear  long  silken 
robes,  reaching  to  their  feet  (those  of  the 
mandarins  more  or  less  embroidered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank),  silk  trousers  and 
black  satin  boots,  with  felt  soles  three 
inches  thick,  and  pointed,  turned-up  toes. 
In  winter,  they  wear  half-a-dozen  garments 
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of  various  deBOiuinatioDS,  all  wadded;' 
robe,  spencers,  and  velvet  tippets,  thickly 
wadded  with  cotton,  and  lined  with  fur,  i 
and  a  velvet  stock  round  their  necks,  about 
two  inches  high.  In  summer,  the  manda-j 
rins  wear  a  conical  cap  of  exceedingly  finej 
white  straw,  ornamented  with  a  flowing  tas-, 
scl  of  ruby-colored  silk,  or  very  long  finej 
hair  of  some  animal,  which  is  dyed  a  simi¬ 
lar  color,  and  surmounted  with  a  button : 
denoting  their  rank.  The  throat  is  un¬ 
covered.  In  winter,  they  wear  a  black  satin 
cap,  with  a  turned-up  brim  of  three  inches 
wide,  but  totally  dissimilar  to  that  worn  by 
the  middle  classes.  This  is  also  ornamented 
with  ruby-colored  silk,  and  surmounted  by 
the  button,  peculiar  to  the  rank  of  the. 
wearer. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  tri¬ 
fles,  that  neither  the  summer  nor  winter! 
clothing  can  be  used  until  the  emperor 
issues  an  order  in  the  Pekin  Gazette^  which 
is  sent  round  to  the  governors  of  each  pro¬ 
vince,  notifying  the  day  on  which  he  will 
robe  himself  in  either  dress.  On  that  day, 
all  the  mandarins  simultaneously  change 
their  clothing.  The  Chinese  wear  no 
pockets,  but  round  their  waist,  and  be¬ 
neath  their  robes  or  jackets,  is  a  girdle  of 
more  or  less  costly  materials,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual ;  to  which  is' 
attached  a  purse,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
a  watch,  or  sometimes  two  watches,  as  they 
have  a  great  fancy  for  pairs  of  everything 
expensive. 

The  dresses  of  the  mandarins,  worn  on 
state  occasions  and  at  festivals,  are  the 
most  splendid  that  can  well  be  conceived, 
the  back  and  fronts  being  covered  with  the 
richest  embroidery,  as  are  the  sleeves,  as 
far  as  the  elbows.  The  sleeves  are  made 
much  longer  than  the  arms,  and  pulled  up 
in  wrinkles ;  the  upper  portion  is  made 
much  longer  than  the  lower,  so  as  to  cover 
the  hand,  which  it  is  considered  etiquette 
to  conceal  as  much  as  practicable.  1  have 
heard  of  these  dresses  costing  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  fan  and  umbrella  are  in  constant  use 
in  China  during  the  summer.  The  um¬ 
brella  used  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
is  made  of  bamboo,  covered  with  thick  pa¬ 
per,  blackened,  oiled,  and  varnished  over, 
having  a  cane  handle  ;  and  this  common 
article,  the  cost  of  which  is  a  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  is  the  most  useful  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  can  never  pierce  through, 
although  it  is  not  a-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  At  Ching-Choo,  they  manufacture 
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very  beautiful  umbrellas,  flowered  and 
figured,  which  are  transparent,  but  not 
nearly  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  com¬ 
mon  black  one.  Those  used  by  the  man¬ 
darins  and  wealthy  persons,  are  made  of 
silk,  of  very  large  size,  figured  and  orna¬ 
mented  according  to  their  station  ;  the 
mandarins  having  an  imitation  button  on 
the  top,  to  denote  their  rank.  These  are 
held  over  their  heads  by  an  attendant, 
when  they  go  out  without  a  sedan-chair. 

The  use  of  the  fan  in  China  in  summer, 
is  universal  and  constant.  If  your  tailor 
comes  for  orders,  he  raises  his  leg  and  pulls 
out  his  fan,  not  from  a  case,  but  from  his 
stocking,  and  commences  fanning  himself 
with  great  composure.  Should  your  com- 
predorc  appear  before  you  to  receive  your 
commands,  he  finds  the  atmosphere  of  your 
room  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  either  opens 
his  fan,  which  he  has  in  his  hand,  or  pulls 
it  from  his  stocking,  and  uses  it  with  equal 
nonchalance.  Your  servants  waiting  on 
you  at  dinner,  will  hand  you  a  plate  with 
one  hand,  and  fan  themselves  with  the 
other.  The  fan  is  similar  in  shape  to  that 
usually  adopted  by  our  ladies,  and  is  to  be 
seen  with  all,  except  the  lowest  couleea. 

•  The  men  of  all  classes  have  their  faces 
smooth,  and  the  whole  front,  and  part 
of  the  back  of  the  head,  leaving  a  circular 
spot  on  the  top,  where  the  hair  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  great  length.  This  hair  is 
very  black  and  coarse,  and  is  platted  into 
a  tail,  which  hangs  down  their  backs,  near¬ 
ly  to  their  heels.  At  first  I  was  much  sur- 
'  pri.sed  at  the  length  of  their  hair  ;  but, 
.upon  close  inspection,  I  found  nearly  half 
■  of  ihc  tail  was  composed  of  black  silk 

braid,  very  cleverly  platted  to  conceal  the 
joining. 

I  The  complexion  of  the  men  varies  from 
an  olive  color  to  a  bright  yellow.  The 
face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  high  cheek¬ 
-bones,  and  a  small,  keen  black  eye.  The 
•expression  of  the  face  is  intelligent,  but 
they  cannot  be  called  a  handsome  race. 

I  The  women  arc  below  the  middle  size,  not 
,  well-formed,  being  very  narrow  across  the 
I  shoulders  and  Inps ;  their  complexion  is 
,  the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  but  their  faces 

*  are  totally  devoid  of  the  same  intelligent 
'expression.  Amongst  the  lower  orders, 

the  dress  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
'  men,  with  this  exception,  that  the  jacket 
reaches  to  the  knees.  They  wear  the  same 
sort  of  bamboo  and  straw  hats ;  and  those 
who  are  uncrippled,  and  can  afford  shoes, 
wear  the  same  sort  of  shoes  as  the  men ; 
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but  those  whose  feet  are  deformed,  inva¬ 
riably  wear  a  covering  on  the  legs  and  feet, 
and  shoos.  The  married  women  draw  the 
hair  up  from  the  face  into  a  topknot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  where  it  is  dressed  into 
numberless  bows  ;  these  they  ornament, 
either  with  artificial  flowers,  or  silver  fila¬ 
gree  pins,  six  inches  long,  which  they  place 
in  the  hair,  so  as  to  stick  out  like  one  or 
more  horns  on  each  side.  When  undressed 
in  this  manner,  the  hair  is  platted  into  a 
large  tail,  exactly  like  the  men.  The 
widows  and  unmarried  females  wear  the 
front  part  of  the  hair  combed  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  cut  straight  across,  like  a  boy’s. 

The  women  of  all  classes  are  very  fond 
of  trinkets,  and  wear  as  many  silver  and 
j  ide-stone  rings,  bracelets,  and  anklets,  as 
they  can  afford — but  gold  is  never  used  by 
them.  The  dress  of  the  upper  classes  is 
nearly  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  manda¬ 
rins — but  every  part  of  their  dress  will  be 
found  of  a  different  color. 

The  head*  dress  of  all  classes  is  nearly 
alike  ;  except  that  the  higher  orders  wear 
the  best  description  of  jade-stone,  and 
enamelled  and  silver  pins  set  with  pearls. 
They  do  not  wear  linen  *,  the  under-jacket, 
being  the  dress  worn  next  the  person,  is 
made  of  crape,  and  has  tight  long  sleeves, 
embroidered  round  the  wrists  and  neck  ; 
over  this  they  wear  another  jacket,  which 
is  made  cither  of  flowered  satin  or  crape  ; 
the  sleeves  are  very  wide  and  short,  reach¬ 
ing.  only  to  the  elbow  ;  an  embroidered 
border  encircles  the  bottom  of  the  jacket 
and  sleeves ;  the  embroidery  is  either  of 
gold,  or  silk  and  gold — the  border  is  three 
inches  deep,  and  is  a  different-colored  silk 
or  crape  to  that  of  the  jacket,  which  is  lined 
with  a  third  color.  The  trousers  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wide  and  long,  and  are  embroi¬ 
dered  round  the  ankle  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  jacket,  although  not  to  match  it. 
The  great  object  in  a  lady’s  dress  is,  to 
combine  as  great  a  diversity  of  colors,  and 
variety  of  embroidery,  as  possible.  Over 
the  trousers,  the  wife  wears  a  rich  satin 
petticoat,  very  handsomely  embroidered. 
This  can  only  be  used  by  the  wife,  and  can 
never  be  worn  by  unmarried  daughters  or 
handmaids.  The  shoes  have  heels  about 
an  inch  high,  and  the  uppers  are  very 
elaborately  embroidered  in  gold  and  silks, 
and  bound  round  with  gold  tinsel.  They 
do  not  wear  stockings,  but  red  and  black 
ribbon  is  bound  round  the  foot  and  leg. 
Like  the  men,  they  wear  under  their  jackets 
a  silken  girdle,  to  which  is  invariably  at¬ 
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tached  an  embroidered  bag,  which  containsv 
their  tobacco  and  pipe.  They  always  carry 
a  fan,  which  is  either  embroidered,  or  made 
of  feathers,  and  is  cither  of  an  oblong, 
round,  or  pointed  form,  and  does  not  fold 
up.  Although  the  dress  is  anything  but 
becoming,  affording  no  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  symmetry  or  form,  being  perfectly 
loose,  and  fastened  tight  round  the  throat, 
still  the  tout  ensemble  is  very  pleasing. 

Infants,  and  children  of  all  classes,  are 
invariably  dressed  in  jackets  and  trousers, 
the  materials  being  the  only  variation, 
which  are  always  in  accordance  with  the 
Wealth  of  the  parents.  Male  children  have 
the  head  shaved,  leaving  two  circular  spots 
of  hair,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  be¬ 
fore  the  ears,  which  are  platted  into  tails. 
At  eight  years  old  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  top,  or  crown,  and  the  rest  of 
the  head  is  shaved  ;  the  tail  is  then  platted 
when  the  hair  is  of  sufficient  length.  The 

^  o 

hair  of  the  females  is  allowed  to  grow,  and 
is  platted  into  a  tail  at  two  years  old. 

The  Chinese  have  naturally  a  great  dis¬ 
like  to  innovations— the  national  dress 
never  varying,  their  fashions  never  change. 
They,  like  all  eastern  nations,  attach  great 
•value  to  dress  and  state ;  but  there  is  no 
nation  which  re.spects  so  much  the  external 
accompaniments  of  rank  and  station  as  the 
Chinese.  In  contradistinction  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  consular  oflicers  and  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  plenipotentiary  walk  about  the 
streets  of  Canton  and  in  Victoria,  unac¬ 
companied  by  marks \)f  state  or  authority, 

1  will  attempt  the  description  of  the  visit 
of  the  mandarin  of  Cow-Loon  (a  small 
town  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Victoria), 
made  to  a  missionary,  residing  in  the  latter 
place,  which  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  state  visit  made  to  authorities.  He 
crossed  over  in  his  boat,  manned  with 
twenty  oars  on  each  side,  in  which  were  his 
sedan-chair,  chair-bearers,  musicians,  flag- 
bearers,  and  runners.  Upon  lauding, 
dressed  in  his  embroidered  silken  robes, 
he  entered  his  chair,  which  was  borne  by 
eight  bearers.  The  runners  preceded, 
flourishing  their  bamboos  on  each  side,  to 
clear  the  road  from  all  who  came  between 
the  air  and  the  mandarin’s  dignity.  Then 
followed  musicians  with  wind-instruments 
and  gongs,  making  most  unearthly  sounds, 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  deafening  her  Ma- 
jesty’s  subjects  for  life.  After  these  came 
the  flag-bearers  with  flags,  three  yards  in 
length,  on  long  poles,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed,  in  large  golden  characters,  the 
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name,  style,  title,  and  dignities  of  the 
mandarin.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
number  of  nondescripts. 

This  was  not  a  mandarin  of  high  rank  by 
any  means,  being  only  of  the  fourth  class. 

From  a  desire  to  visit  the  residence  of 
this  mighty  man,  and  to  gratify  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  one  of  Eve’s  fair  daughters,  I  went 
over  to  Cow-Loon,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  and  attended  by  our  servants. 
Upon  landing,  we  saw  a  square,  low  fort, 
which  we  were  informed  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  mandarin,  and  to  which 
we  accordingly  repaired  ;  and  having  been 
introduced  to  the  mandarin,  were  granted 
permission  to  visit  his  city,  as  they  call  it. 
To  our  amazement,. we  found  this  manda¬ 
rin,  whom  we  saw  before  surrounded  with 
so  much  state,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  hastily  putting  on  his  jacket  to  receive 
us.  He  had  evidently  been  superintending 
the  repairs  of  an  old  wheel.  He  invited  us 
into  the  fort,  which  we  went  round  to  in¬ 
spect,  and  found  four  guns  of  the  very 
rudest  construction,  honey-combed,  and 
wholly  useless.  These  were  the  only  means 
of  defence.  My  servants  having  informed 
the  mandarin  who  1  was,  he  sent  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  show  us  the  way.  After  walk¬ 
ing  through  a  number  of  dirty  alleys,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  arc  al¬ 
ways  closed  at  night ;  each  street  is  also 
closed  by  fastening  together  upright  wooden 
bars.  After  nightfall,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
walk  about  without  a  lantern.  These  pre¬ 
cautions  are  general  throughout  the  empire, 
and  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  robbers,  who  enter  the  streets,  fire 
houses,  and  in  the  confusion  thus  occasion¬ 
ed,  carry  off  the  wives  and  children  of  man¬ 
darins  and  rich  men,  in  order  to  extort 
ransom. 

Let  the  reader  conceive  a  collection  of 
pig-styes,  constructed  of  bamboos,  plaster¬ 
ed  over  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  coarse 
paddy  straw,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale 
rice,  paddy  (which  is  rice  with  the  husks), 
tea,  dried  fish,  and  fat  pork,  and  he  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  streets  wo  passed 
through,  which  are  remarkably  narrow  ;  but 
as  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  dwellings  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  of  a  better  descrip¬ 
tion.  At  the  door  of  one,  an  old  man,  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  higher  class,  was  standing, 
who  gazed  upon  the  face  of  my  fair  com¬ 
panion  with  marked  astonishment — for  the 
beauties  of  Britain  do  not  correspond  with 
a  Chinaman’s  idea  of  beauty  in  any  one 
particular.  His  btau  ideal  of  beauty  consists 


in  feet  deformed  and  compressed  into  a  mass 
three  inches  in  length,  bandaged  up  from  in¬ 
fancy  in  bindings,  never  unwound  till  wo¬ 
manhood  (consequently  the  odor  from  a 
beauty  is  not  of  “  Araby  the  blest”),  a 
flcshless  figure,  without  those  graceful  undu¬ 
lations  we  English  consider  so  essential  to 
female  beauty  ;  a  dingy,  yellow  complexion, 
overplastered  with  white  cosmetic,  high 
cheek-bones,  remarkably  small  piggish  eyes, 
with  pencilled  eye-brows,  meeting  over  the 
nose,  low  brow,  with  oblong  ears,  coarse 
black  hair,  anointed  with  stinking  pork- 
fat,  until  it  stands  on  end,  then  drawn  up 
from  the  face  to  the  top  of  the  bead,  where 
it  is  dressed  in  a  high  top-knot,  in  which 
are  stuck  perpendicularly  silver  pins,  and 
occasionally  flowers. 

I  The  aforesaid  old  Chinaman  looked,  as  I 
jhave  said,  a*  my  companion’s  face,  took  a 
minute  survey  of  her  dress,  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  admire.  This  1  can  readily  con¬ 
ceive,  as,  being  the  winter  season,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  what  the  Chinese  value  highly — 
namely,  a  velvet  pelisse  and  sable  fur.  In 
China,  this  fur  is  exceedingly  prized,  and  is 
only  worn  by  mandarins  of  the  first  class. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  old  man  He  next 
partially  stooped  to  gain  a  view  of  her  feet, 
which,  when  ho  did  obtain,  the  marked 
feelings  of  surprise,  mingled  with  disgust, 
which  were  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
was  most  ludicrous,  and  I  could  hardly  re¬ 
frain  from  laughing  aloud  ;  for  1  naturally 
concluded  that  my  old  friend  could  not  re¬ 
concile  in  his  mind  what  he  might  consider 
costly  dress  and  lady-like  demeanor  with 
uncrippled  feet,  as  none  but  those  of  the 
lowest  ranks  in  China  have  their  feet  the 
natural  size. 

A  few  doors  further  on,  a  Chinawoman, 
of  apparently  the  same  class,  appeared  at 
the  door  with  her  attendants,  evidently 
drawn  there  to  gaze  upon  the  strange  being 
of  her  own  sex,  who  had  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  induce  my  companion  to  enter. 
Female  curiosity,  and  a  laudable  desire  to 
see  the  domestic  arrangements  within,  might 
possibly  have  induced  an  English  lady  to 
pay  the  visit ;  but  this  1  would  not  consent 
to,  knowing  full  well  that  1  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  having  the 
fate  of  a  fair  countrywoman  of  ours  too 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

This  lady  had  a  great  desire  to  inspect 
the  interior  economy  of  a  begum’s  residence 
in  India.  After  some  difficulty,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  herself  to  be  invited,  and 
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fully  resolved  upon  a  personal  and  minute 
inspection  of  all  their  wardrobes.  She 
went,  in  a  high  state  of  feminine  excite¬ 
ment,  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  state  and  marked  kind¬ 
ness  by  the  begum,  who  introduced  her 
visitor  to  the  various  members  of  her  house¬ 
hold.  Upon  entering  the  ladies’  apart¬ 
ments,  the  visitor,  to  her  horror,  too  late 
discovered  that  female  curiosity  was  as 
strongly  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the 
begum’s  ladies  as  in  her  own,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  their  side.  Ift 
short,  the  inspection  was  theirs,  and  not 
hers — for  they  literally  undressed  her,  and 
not  even  contented  with  this  victory,  they  i 
pinched  her  skin,  to  ascertain  if  the  white 
were  natural.  The  visitor  was  at  length 
too  liappy  to  make  her  escape,  with  her 
toilette  not  so  carefully  or  becomingly  ar¬ 
ranged  as  at  her  entrance. 

Walking  further  through  the  town,  we 
came  to  a  theatre,  on  the  walls  of  which 
were  describe*!,  in  large  characters  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  glowing  colors,  the  performances. 
These  consisted  of  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions,  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  fireworks. 
Near  to  this  was  the  Joss  house,  or  place  of 
worship.  We  saw  here  what  is  to  be  seen 
in  all  of  them — high  lanterns,  a  huge,  big- 
bellied  Joss,  bedaubed  with  gaudy  colors 
and  tinsel ;  near  to  him  his  wife  and  child 
equally  gaudy.  Before  these  were  placed 
offerings  and  lighted  joss-sticks.  A  short 
distance  off  was  Qui  (theiV  devil)  a  large 
grotesque,  black  monster,  partially  of  hu¬ 
man  form,  with  open  mouth,  wings  from 
his  shoulders,  long  talons  on  his  hands,  and 
cloven  feet.  Before  him  were  to  be  found 
the  same  offerings  as  before  Joss;  indeed, 
the  Chinese  appear  to  Worship  Qui  more 
than  Joss,  as  they  say  if  you  do  not  worship 
him  he  will  injure  you. 

Having  walked  through  the  town,  wo 
found,  situate  on  its  outskirts,  gardens, 
which  supply  the  market  of  Victoria  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  each  of  these  en¬ 
closed  gardens  is  to  be  found  a  large  earthen 
pot,  uncovered,  in  which  is  accumulated  all 
descriptions  of  filth,  which,  though  very 
proper  fOr  manure,  sends  forth  anything 
but  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Although  our  party  attracted  universal 
attention,  men,  women,  and  children  issu¬ 
ing  forth  as  we  passed  along,  we  were  not  * 
molested  or  crowded  upon  unpleasantly ; 
and  although  we  stopped  to  purchase  some 
curiosities  essentially  Chinese,  during  the  1 
whole  time  we  did  not  hear  the  expression  | 


of  “  Fan-Qui”  once  used.  This  we  con¬ 
sidered  was  partly  owing  to  our  being 
dressed  as  English  gentlemen,  since  the 
neglige  dress  adopted  by  the  English  in 
China  is  not  calculated  to  produce  respect 
from  a  nation  attaching  such  importance  to 
externals.  We  remarked  every  description 
of  shop  here  with  the  exception  of  an  opium 
shop,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Hong- 
Kong.  Thanking  the  mandarin,  and  re¬ 
munerating  his  attendants,  we  returned 
home,  highly  pleased  with  our  trip.  We 
shall  resume  our  narrative  next  month. 


Paktkidge,  THE  Weather  Propiiet. — Every  one 
remembers  the  pleasant  anecdote  told  of  Partridge, 
the  celebrated  almanac-maker,  about  100  years 
since.  In  travelling  on  horseback  into  the  country 
!  he  stopped  for  his  dinner  at  an  inn,  and  afterwards 
called  lor  his  horse  that  he  might  reach  the  next 
town,  where  he  intended  to  sleep.  “If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  sir,”  said  the  hostler,  as  he  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse,  “you  will  stay  where  you 
are  for  the  night,  as  you  will  surely  be  overtaken  by 
a  pelting  rain.”  “  Nonsense,  nonsense,”  exclaimed 
the  almanac-maker,  “  there  is  a  sixpence  lor  you, 

!  my  honest  lellow,  and  good  afternoon  to  you.”  lie 
1  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  sure  enough  he  was 
well  drenched  in  a  heavy  shower.  Partridge  was 
struck  with  the  man’s  prediction,  and  being  always 
intent  on  the  interest  of  his  almanac,  he  rode  back 
on  the  instant,  and  was  received  by  the  hostler  with 
a  broad  grin.  “  Well,  sir,  you  see  1  was  right  after 
all.”  “  Yes,  my  lad,  you  have  been  so,  and  here  is 
■  a  crown  lor  you,  but  i  give  it  you  on  condition  that 
I  you  tell  me  how  you  knew  of  this  rain.”  “To  be 
sure,  sir,”  replied  the  man  ;  “  why,  the  truth  is,  we 
have  an  almanac  in  our  house  called ‘Partridge’s 
Almanac,’  and  the  fellow^s  such  a  notorious  liar, 
that  whenever  he  promises  us  a  fine  day  we  always 
know  that  it  will  be  the  direct  contrary.  Now,  your 
honor,  this  day,  the  21st  of  June,  is  put  down  in  our 
almanac  in-doors,  as  ‘  settled  fmj  weather ;  no  rain.’ 
I  looked  at  that  before  1  brought  your  honor’.s  horse 
out,  and  so  was  enabled  to  put  you  on  your  guaid.” 
— Iltrnc's  Tabic  Book. 

Love-making  i.v  Hritanny. — The  gayest  festi¬ 
vals,  the  most  cheerful,  are  those  brought  in  with  the 
spring.  Then  not  a  Sunday  passes  without  some 
pilgrimage  to  welcome  stime  national  saint  whose 
name  is  insc’.ribecl  in  the  Almanac  Brceyunec,  and 
whose  rustic  chapel  stands  sheltered  in  some  part  of 
the  neighborhooil  with  its  sylvan  girdle  of  venerable 
oaks.  Women,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  every 
one  proceeds  to  the  festival.  It  is  there  that  the 
young  maidens  display  their  ornaments  and  dresses 
of  glowing  and  decided  colors.  It  is  there  that  the 
young  men  and  youths,  with  the  peacock’s  feather 
twined  around  their  large  hats,  come  to  make  an 
onset  of  gallantry,  and  to  utter  fine  compliments. 
Love-making  is,  in  general,  an  aft'air  simple  enough, 
and  even  insipid  enough  amongst  the  rough  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country ;  it  is  rather  an  instinct  than  a 
sentiment.  But  it  is  ennobled  in  Britanny  by  cer¬ 
tain  usages  which  contrast  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  prosaism,  if  we  may  so  express  ourself, 
w'hich  it  ali'ects  in  other  countries,  claiming  tw  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  many  respects  justly,  a  much  more 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 
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From  Hogg's  la»trnctor. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT: 


The  name  of' Humboldt  is  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  annals  of  science  ;  in  some 
particular  track  of  investigation  he  may  bo 
paralleled,  or  even  surpassed  in  profundity, 
a  less  popular  philosopher  ;  but  in  the 
universality  and  general  range  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  investigation  he  stands  unap¬ 
proached.  He  is  cquallv  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens  above  and  with 
the  geognosy  of  the  earth  beneath  ;  the 
human  frame,  in  its  structure  and  nature, 
he  comprehends  as  clearly  as  be  does  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  physiology  of  plants  ; 
statistics,  those  incontrovertible  witnesses 
of  truth,  and  disciplined  arguments  of 
thoughtful  men,  he  is  as  familiar  with  as 
with  the  science  of  poliiicil  economies,  of 
which  statistics  are  the  basis.  A  metaphy¬ 
sician,  familiar  with  all  the  theories  of  mind 
and  morals  which  have  been  propounded 
from  the  earliest  ages,  he  is  also  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  cognisant  of  the  ancient  forms  and 
natures  of  things  ;  he  is  a  philologist  deep 
read  in  diverse  tongues,  and  at  the  same 
time  blessed  with  the  enlarged  views,  spirit, 
and  tone  of  true  philosophy.  This  enter¬ 
prising  man  .has  climbed  the  rugged  steeps 
of  the  Andes  higher  than  ever  eagle  soared, 
in  his  search  after  knowledge  ;  he  has  torn 
open  the  alluvial  breast  of  the  Pampas,  and 
discovered  the  hidden  links  in  the  chain  of  i 
constructive  anatomy  between  this  and  an  | 
antediluvian  world;  on  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  stand  like  vertebrae  to  the 
Czar’s  huge  possessions,  he  has  explored 
the  gold  bearing  beds,  from  which  riches 
are  wa.'-hed  down  by  the  mountain  torrent ; 
and  he  has  gazed  upon  the  splendid  meteors 
of  the  sun-forsaken  polar  regions.  Ho  has 
looked  upon  nature  in  her  aspect  of  the  ap¬ 
parent,  and  he  has  investigated  her  in  her 
essence.  All  her  forms  of  beauty  are  to 
him  familiar  forms  ;  all  her  combinations 
arc  to  him  distinguishable,  although,  to  less 
analytical  and  less  comprehensive  minds, 
they  are  lost  in  a  great  and  bewildering 
unity.  Humboldt  may  indeed  be  termed 
nature’s  great  dragoman — her  interpreter, 
and  the  medium  of  au  almost  universal 
revelation  of  her  states.  From  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  every  continent,  and  almost 
every  country  of  every  continent,  he  has 
brought  exotic  treasures,  and  laid  them  at 
the  feet  of  science.  His  has  not  perhaps 


been  a  boldly  original  mind  lo  create  a  new 
form  of  science,  and  build  up,  from  a  self- 
conceived  foundation,  a  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  but  on  the  diadem  which  science 
wears  be  has  placed  more  ordinatcly  its 
jewel-system  of  stars  ;  he  has  covered  her 
bosom  with  the  polished  mineral  treasures 
of  mountain  and  mine,  and  her  path  he  ha.s 
strewed  with  the  floral  wonders  of  every 
clime.  Nature,  in  all  her  moods  and  as¬ 
pects,  has  been  familiar  to  him ;  science, 
in  all  its  painful  and  delightful  phenomena, 
as  illustrated  in  himself  and  declared  by 
himself,  he  has  known  as  a  child  knows  his 
mother  ;  and  he  has  taught  all  nations,  by 
his  depositions  concerning  the  phenomena 
and  essence  of  this  wondrous  world,  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  better  know  its  Almighty  and 
glorious  Author. 

Frederick  Henry  .\lexander  Humboldt 
was  born  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1769.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Prussian,  who  placed  him  at  an 
early  age  under  the  tuition  of  M.  Kunth, 
in  whose  house  he  saw  and  listened'  to  the 
greatest  philosophers  in  Prussia.  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  intellect  was  aroused  by  the  conver¬ 
sational  influences  daily  operating  upon  it, 
and  his  sympathies  very  early  received  a 
decided  bias  towards  science.  He  pursued 
and  completed  his  academical  studies  at 
Gottingen  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  but 
prospects  of  high  political  distinction,  and 
the  certainty  of  great  family  interest,  could 
not  withdraw  him  from  his  love  of  nature  ; 
so  that,  instead  of  entering  the  arena  of 
politics  or  the  cabinet  of  diplomacy,  he 
threw  his  partial  eye  around  the  whole 
arena  of  science  and  early  began  to  employ 
himself  in  storing  a  cabinet  for  himself  with 
its  wonders.  By  diligent  and  ardent  study 
he  soon  exhausted  the  stores  of  knowledge 
with  which  books,  lectures,  and  museums 
could  supply  him,  and  then,  leaving  these 
rescripts  of  natural  phenomena,  he  turned 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  were  de¬ 
rived,  and  began  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  his  practical  survey  of  the  universe. 

In  1790  he  traversed  Germany,  part  of 
Holland,  and  England,  with  those  enter¬ 
prising  naturalists,  Forster  and  Geuns,  and 
on  his  return  to  Prussia  published  his  first 
book,  the  “  Basalts  of  the  Rhine.”  The 
'early  reputation  he  thus  acquired  as  a  geo- 
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logist  seemed  only  to  quicken  his  appetite 
for  research,  for  he  proceeded  almost  imme¬ 
diately  to  Freyburg,  where  he  studied,  under 
the  celebrated  Werner,  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  as  exhibited  in  its  minerals,  ores,  and 
fossils,  and  was  here  led  to  examine  the 
botany  of  mines  and  caverns,  an  account  of 
which  observations  he  published  in  1793, 
under  the  title  of  “  Specimens  of  the  Sub¬ 
terranean  Flora  of  Freyburg.”  The  Prus¬ 
sian  government  now  sought  to  attach  his ' 
expansive,  inquiring,  free  mind  to  the  chain 
of  politics,  lest  perhaps  it  might  dare  to 
question  the  specific  gravity  of  despotism 
as  well  as  that  of  the  earth ;  and  in  a  phi¬ 
losophical  attempt  to  destroy  his  mental 
independence  by  political  association,  he 
was  nominated  assessor  to  the  Council  of 
Mines  at  Berlin,  and  subsequently  director- 
general  of  the  mines  of  Anspach  and  Bay¬ 
reuth.  These  employments  were  not  for 
Humboldt,  however.  He  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  dry  details  of  political  business. 
He  longed  to  be  away  to  the  woods,  and 
wilds,  and  solitary  places,  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  full  of  companionship  for  him  ;  and 
however  he  might  seem  to  brook  the  harness 
with  which  his  partial  monarch  sought  to 
saddle  him  to  himself,  he  panted  to  throw 
it  off  as  an  incumbrance  and  insufferable 
burden.  From  studying  the  policy  of  Met- 
ternich,  the  votary  of  nature  ardently  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  experimental  discoveries  of  Gal- 
vani.  The  Bolognese  anatomist  had  just 
discovered  the  electric  influence  upon  the 
muscular  system  by  accidentally  touching 
with  a  knife  the  limb  of  a  dead  frog  ;  and 
Humboldt  was  only  second  to  Volta  in  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  researches  in  this 
novel  and  exciting  path  of  experimental 
philosophy.  He  subjected  his  body  to  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  in  order  to  minister  to  his  1 
mental  pleasure ;  he  subjected  the  corpo¬ 
real  part  of  his  nature  to  the  dominion  and 
ministry  of  the  knowing  or  intellectual, 
making  wounds  in  his  body  in  order  to  ap¬ 
ply  more  closely  to  his  muscles  the  two 
metals  of  the  galvanic  circle  ,*  and  in  1796 
he  published  his  “  Experiments  on  Galvan¬ 
ism,  and  in  general  on  the  Nervous  and 
Muscular  Irritation  of  Animals.” 

With  his  frame  still  quivering  under  the 
effects  of  cantharides  and  the  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery,  he  set  out  to  form  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  several 
countries  of  Europe  which  he  had  not  yet 
visited.  He  travelled  through  beautiful 
Italy,  and  then,  with  barometer  and  ham¬ 
mer,  climbed  the  rugged  steeps  of  the  Swiss 


Alps.  He  returned  to  Germany  from  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  a 
splendid  collection  of  exotic  plants  at.  Vi¬ 
enna,  when  the  passion  for  travel  and  origi¬ 
nal  investigation  drew  him  forth  once  more ; 
but,  on  occount  of  the  war  which  then  deso¬ 
lated  Italy,  Humboldt  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Cuvier, 
Arago,  and  Gay  Lussac,  working  with  them 
in  their  observatories  and  laboratories,  and 
perfecting  himself  in  those  exercises  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  accuracy  in  phenomenal  ob¬ 
servation. 

Humboldt’s  procedure  to  the  New  World, 
the  widest  and  most  interesting  field  of  his 
observation,  may  be  reckoned  another  of 
those  lucky  accidents  which  most  fortui¬ 
tously  occur  to  exercise  a  wonderful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  weal  or  ill  of  the  world.  He 
became  acquainted,  while  in  Paris,  with 
Aime  Bonpland,  who  was  to  have  accompa¬ 
nied  Captain  Baudin  as  naturalist  upon  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  proceed  upon  the  same  expedition  with 
his  friend.  The  German  war  broke  out, 
however,  and  the  scientific  portion  of  Bau- 
din’s  expedition  was  dispensed  with.  This 
result  to  their  expectations  created  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  friends,  but  their  hopes 
were  again  renewed  in  another  quarter.  M. 
Skioldebrand,  the  Swedish  consul,  who  was 
passing  through  Paris  with  presents  to  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  offered  to  procure  for  them 
(facilities  for  visiting  the  Atlas  chain  in 
Africa,  and  promised  to  give  them  a  pas¬ 
sage  on  board  of  the  frigate  which  was  to 
convey  him  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  in 
October.  When  at  Marseilles  the  natural- 
j  ists  discovered,  after  two  month’s  delay, 
that  the  frigate  would  not  arrive  till  the 
spring.  Determined  not  to  tarry  till  that 
time,  they  engaged  a  passage  in  a  small 
Kagusan  vessel  about  to  proceed  to  Tunis; 
but  when  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  they 
heard  that  a  dungeon  was  the  place  they 
were  most  likely  to  explore  in  Barbary,  as 
the  government  of  Tunis  was  barbarously 
maltreating  every  one  who  came  from 
France.  Again  disappointed,  they  turned 
their  footsteps  towards  Spain,  travelling 
through  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  visiting 
the  war-destroyed  city  of  Saragosa  and  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Saguntum,  and  lastly  ar¬ 
rived  in  Madrid,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Spanish  savans  and  government  with 
much  distinction.  From  the  Spanish  sove¬ 
reign  they  obtained  permission  to  travel 
freely  through  all  his  American  possessions, 
and  also  to  visit  the  Marianne  and  Philip- 
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pine  Islands,  as  (crossing  the  Pacific  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  New  World)  they 
returned  to  Europe  by  the  Asiatic  Archipe¬ 
lago  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  great 
privilege  was  gratefully  received  by  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  who  immediately  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  entering  on  the  extensive  field  of 
South  American  discovery.  In  the  lan- 
guajxc  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  “  Vast  regions 
unvisited  by  science  stretched  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  teeming  with'  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  life — beautiful  in  their  woods  and 
their  valleys — sublime  in  their  rivers,  their 
table-lands,  and  their  mountains,  and  bask¬ 
ing  under  an  equatorial  sun — crossing  and 
re-crossing  their  zenith  in  its  annual  course, 
and  summoning  from  their  fertile  soils  all 
that  can  please  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man.  For  such  a  field  of  enter¬ 
prise  the  genius  of  Humboldt  was  pre¬ 
eminently  adapted ;  and  he  was  led  by  a 
succession  of  disappointments,  as  fortunate 
for  science  as  for  himself,  to  explore  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  New  World — the 
Spanish  territories  of  South  America,  which 
had  hitherto  been  visited  but  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce  or  war 

There  is  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  sove¬ 
reignty  than  even  political  autocracy,  there 
is  a  power  whose  emanation  from  and  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  Supreme  dare  not  bo  dis¬ 
puted  This  sovereignty  has  placed  beneath 
the  dominion  of  its  ken  the  starry  heavens 
and  the  stratified  earth,  the  circumambient 
atmosphere  and  the  boundless  sea,  with  all 
the  known  phenomena  that  in  them  arc. 
Autocrat,  aristocrat,  and  democrat,  coincide 
in  yielding  it  voluntary  homage,  and  respect 
it  the  more  the  more  that  it  grasps  within 
the  compass  of  its  power  and  reduces  to  the 
dominion  of  its  knowledge.  It  is  science, 
the  daughter  of  the  Infinite  mind,  whose 
curriculum  is  the  universal  cycle  of  nature, 
who  probates  on  earth,  illuminating  to  the 
mortal  the  mysteries  and  glories  of  God. 
Humboldt  was  high  among  the  mind-sove¬ 
reigns  of  science  when  he  obtained  from 
Maximilian  the  gracious  privilege  of  trans- 
lating'to  universal  man  the  latent  knowledge 
of  the  Selva  and  Llanos  ;  so  that  courtly 
language  in  his  case  strikes  us  as  an  absurd 
and  insulting  incongruity.  God  granted  to 
the  earth  for  a  season  the  privilege  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  grand  and  illuminative  mind  of 
the  German  naturalist,  and  the  King  of 
Spain  was  honored  in  becoming  the  porter 
who  should  obsequiously  open  the  gates  of 
his  d  )minions  in  order  that  the  philosopher 
might  freely  find  admission  to  God’s. 


From  Corunna  Bonpland  and  Humboldt 
set  sail  on  the  5th  of  June,  1799,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cumana,  whera  they  arrived  on 
the  16th  of  July.  Having  tested  his  in¬ 
struments,  the  enterprising  explorer  boldly 
invaded  the  wilds  of  New  Andalusia  and 
Spanish  Guiana,  determining  the  geographi¬ 
cal  position  of  several  important  stations, 
studying  the  botany,  mineralogy,  and  ge¬ 
ology  of  these  countries,  and  rendering  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  them. 
Humboldt  encountered  the  heats  and  vapors 
of  the  Selva  in  order  to  see  that  mighty 
wilderness  of  vegetable  wonders.  He 
climbed  the  rocky  wilds  of  Cuehivano,  and 
gazed  into  the  volcanic  caves,  from  which 
flames  sometimes  issue,  and  where  nocturnal 
birds  hide  themselves  from  the  eye  of  day. 
Encountering  the  most  imminent  dangers, 
and  enduring  the  most  laborious  toil,  this 
man,  whom  the  busy  millions  in  the  eastern 
continents  thought  not  of,  but  whose  foot¬ 
steps  were  watched  with  anxious  solicitude 
by  the  savans  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
travelled  over  the  plains,  swamps,  and  forest 
wilderness  of  South  America,  now  gazing  on 
the  broad  savannahs  of  Cuba,  now  on  the 
treeless  plain  of  the  pampas,  now  musing 
by  the  waters  of  the  Oionoko,  and  again 
climbing  the  broken  shoulders  of  Cotapaxi; 
at  one  moment  watching  the  meteorological 
phenomena  that  shone  above  him  ;  at  an¬ 
other  tracing  the  devastation  of  the  earth¬ 
quakes  which  had  convulsed  nature  around 
and  beneath  where  he  stood  ;  examining 
with  ardor  the  treasures  that  slumbered  in 
the  mines  of  Hualgayoc ;  and  with  equal 
zeal  and  more  labor  mounting  the  dangerous 
brow  of  Chimborazo  to  a  height  never  before 
reached  by  the  most  daring  traveller  (18,- 
000  feet).  Leaving  Brazil  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  Humbolt  next  ex¬ 
plored  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Montezuma  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he 
resided  for  several  months;  then  visited 
the  United  States  ;  and  finally  returned  to 
Europe  in  1804. 

For  upward.'-  of  two  years  Humboldt  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  himself  to  the  arrangement 
and  publication  of  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  New  World,  among 

•  '  O 

which  were  6300  species  of  plants  ;  and  in 
1806  and  1807  he  was  closely  engaged  in 
studying  at  Berlin  the  solstices  and  equi¬ 
noxes,  with  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Humboldt’s  chief  residence  was  now 
in  Paris,  however,  where  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  physical  history 
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of  the  world.  In  1818,  the  philosopher 
swelled  the  train  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
when  that  sovereign  visited  London  ;  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  he  obtained 
a  pension,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
secute  anticipated  researches  in  the  Him¬ 
alaya  Mountains.  After  eighteen  years’ 
sojourn  in  the  French  metropolis,  Hum¬ 
boldt  returned  to  his  native  Berlin,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  highest  honors, 
being  elected  President  of  the  Congress 
of  German  Naturalists  and  Philosophers, 
who  met  in  the  Prussian  capital  in  1828. 

In  1829,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  Humboldt  left  his  home 
again,  if  aught  save  the  world  can  be  called 
the  home  of  such  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
a  survey  of  Asia.  In  company  with  M 
Ehrenberg,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and 
Gustavus  Rose,  the  chemist,  he  visited 
Tartary,  and  then,  passing  on  by  Persia, 
they  mounted  the  Uralian  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  where  gold  and  diamonds,  and  nu¬ 
merous  gems  and  metals,  were  discovered, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  Engelhardt  and 
Humboldt,  from  the  similarity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges  in  formation  to  those  of  Brazil. 
Fossil  elephants’  teeth  were  also  met  with, 
surrounded  with  alluvium  of  gold.  Proceed¬ 
ing  along  the  Southern  Ural,  the  expedition 
visited  the  quarries  of  Orsk  and  other  great 
natural  wonders,  reaching  at  last  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  their  investigations  in 
China,  their  only  passport  being  a  visit  to 
the  mandarin,  to  whom  they  applied  for  the 
privilege.  From  Astrakan  they  returned 
through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
to  Moscow  ;  and  in  November,  1829,  Hum¬ 
boldt  delivered  a  discourse  upon  his  recent 
observations  in  the  Russian  territory  to  an 
extraordinary  convention  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  grand  result 
of  Humboldt's  favor  with  the  Russian  auto¬ 
crat,  how^ever,  was  the  establishment  of 
magnetic  observatories  in  (different  parts  of 
kis  extensive  empire.  He  even  induced 
the  government  of  China  to  erect  similar 
institutions  ;  and,  placing  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  Sir  James  Ross  sent 
out  from  England  to  the  Antarctic  regions 
with  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  1839,  in 
•rder  to  extend  the  sphere  of  magnetic 
science,  and  to  consummate  a  plan  of  simul¬ 
taneous  terrestrial  magnetic  observation. 

In  1842  Humboldt  accompanied  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  England  as  chamberlain,  and 
was  received  with  much  distinction  by  the 


scientific  magnates  of  England  ;  and  in 
1843  and  1844  he  composed  his  last  and 
greatest  work,  ‘  The  Kosmos,  or  System  of 
Physical  Cosmography.’ 

Baron  Humboldt  still  lives.  The  mind 
which,  from  his  earliest  youth,  has  been 
communing  with  nature  in  all  her  spheres, 
and  the  frame  which  has  been  subjected 
through  the  agency  of  that  mind  to  the 
most  stupendous  of  physical  toils,  are  still, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  healthy  ac¬ 
tion.  That  mind,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  cognisant  of  natur  •  that  ever  was  lent 
to  mere  humanity,  still  finds,  as  it  reaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  source  of  its  own 
life,  and  nature’s  source  also,  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  but  a  faint  whisper  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  the  earth  but  an  atom 
in  the  infinite  system.  The  circumstances 
of  Humboldt’s  life  and  the  success  of  his 
researches  illustrate  his  perfect  adaptation 
to  his  mission.  Possessed  of  all  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  powers  and  energies  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  cos- 
mographical  campaign  which  has  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  he  also,  luckily  for  hu¬ 
manity,  possessed  the  power  of  con>ecrating 
himself  to  that  high  mission.  He  was  rich  ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  his  personal 
wealth  was  exhausted  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  world-enriching  labors.  The  scanty 
means  doled  out  from  the  political  treasury 
was  but  a  feeble  tributary  to  the  stream  of 
his  expenses ;  and  although  the  King  of 
Prussia  honored  him  with  the  situation  of 
‘  flunkey,’  and  placed  a  golden  key  at  his 
button-hole,  the  world  beyond  the  republic 
of  letters  scarcely  knows  him,  nor  does 
homage  to  the  purpose  of  his  peaceful  and 
glorious  life. 

The  ‘  Kosmos’  may  be  termed  the  syn¬ 
thesis  and  analysis  of  Humboldt’s  studios.  It 
is  his  interpretations  of  nature’s  three  great 
spheres,  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  or¬ 
ganic,  in  the  particular  order  and  language 
appropriate  to  each.  In  the  first  he  resolves 
and  individualizes  the  astronomical,  meteor¬ 
ological,  mriforni,  and  atmospheric  elements, 
and  revoab  his  experiences  and  knowledge 
drawn  from  his  observations  of  each.  From 
the  heavens  he  descends  to  earth,  spanning 
the  huge  terraqueous  ball  with  the  fingers 
of  precise  science,  and  weighing  it  by  the 
wonderfully  accurate  laws  of  gravitation. 
He  looks  into  its  caverns,  glittering  with 
stalactites  and  b  autiful  encrusted  flowers, 
and  he  lightens  them  up  with  the  radiance 
of  his  genius,  that  future  travellers  may  en¬ 
ter  their  yawning  volcanic  gates  with  know- 


leJ^e,  and  tread  tlieir  carbonated  floors  |  other  more  capable  of  its  mission  in  conse- 
with  safety.  He  plunges  deep  down  into  |  quence  of  its  own  unimpaired  vitality, 
the  series  of  <jeolo<rical  strata,  then,  rising  The  features  of  this  great  president  of  the 


from  the  primary  formation  step  by  step, 
through  Plutonic  vents  and  fossiliferous 
beds,  stands  upon  the  superposed  soil 
amongst  the  trees,  and  plants,  and  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  creeping  things  which  people 
it.  He  anatomizes  the  great  globe  which 
we  inherit,  explaining  the  physiology  of  its 
mountain  heights  and  the  voracious  force 
of  its  yawning  earthquakes.  He  pursues 
its  veins  and  arteries  of  subterranean 
streams,  and  feels,  like  a  physician,  the 
throbbings  of  its  magnetic  pulse,  until  the 
world,  through  his  revelations,  becomes  in¬ 
stinct  with  a  mysterious  vitality,  and  seems 
to  be  personified  in  his  own  being.  He 
looks  upon  the  mighty  circle  of  space,  upon 
the  boundless  paths  of  countless  systems  of 
stars ;  and  as  the  telescope  reveals  the 
magnitude  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  tem¬ 
ple  and  its  spheres,  the  insignificant  earthly 
observatory  upon  which  he  stands,  and  from  | 
which  ho  looks,  becomes  lost  to  the  gaze.  | 
Again  ho  looks  inward,  however  ;  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  elements  of  this  great  ter¬ 
restrial  essence,  and  as  he  does  so,  the 
magnificent  whole  which  they  compose  re¬ 
flects  again  the  goodness  of  God.  Hill, 
and  valley,  and  wood,  and  plain,  gushing 
stream  and  boundless  ocean,  swell  out  and 
unite  in  a  universal  hymn  of  magnificent 
praise  to  the  great  Creator,  and  rise  in  all 
the  familiar  aspects  of  love  upon  the  soul 
of  the  philosopher  and 'man.  There  is  no 
known  region  of  physics  or  speculation 
which  this  wonderful  genius  has  not  visited 
and  mapped  out  in  this  wonderful  book. 
He  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  forms  of  things  and  all  the  mechanism 
of  life,  and  he  leaves  the  world  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  an  undying  legacy  ;  and  now, 
with  a  solemnizing  sense  of  the  terminabil- 
ity  of  that  life  which  he  has  so  well  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  rational  science, 
he  turns  his  bright  eyes  in  faith  to  heaven, 
and  calmly  waits  for  the  fiat  which  shall 
open  to  his  soul  an  eternity  of  observation, 
a  boundless  field  of  wonder  and  of  love. 

Humboldt’s  large  and  comprehensive 
mind  was  fortunately  wedded  to  a  strong 
and  muscular  frame,  and  such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  employments  that  the  exercise 
of  the  one  happily  entailed  a  corresponding 
action  on  the  other.  Both  grew  strong, 
without  cither  infringing  that  beautiful 
equipoise  of  the  corporeal  and  mental 
unity,  perfect  health,  and  each  rendered  the 


republic  of  science  are  distinguished  by 
traces  of  keen  observation  and  deep  and 
powerful  thought.  Ilis  face  is  thoroughly 
German  in  its  character,  and  his  head  is  of 
the  highest  order  vouchsafed  to  the  human 
race.  This  great  philosopher  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  almost  as  much  for  the  benignity 
of  his  disposition  and  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  as  for  the  splendor  of  his  talents. 
He  could  indulge  in  the  gambols  of  child¬ 
hood  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  ;  govern, 
as  chamberlain,  the  formalities  of  a  royal 
ball  with  the  eclat  of  a  finished  courtier  ; 
and  hold  converse  with  God  in  nature  with 
almost  more  than  human  intelligence.  In 
the  first  aspect  the  great  philosopher  seems 
beautiful  ;  childhood  is  nature  fresh  and 
glowing  from  heaven,  and  even  Humboldt’s 
age  is  dignified  when  bending  down  to  meet 
it.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  sad 
to  contemplate  the  man  of  mind,  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  whose  every  moment  was  precious 
to  the  world  through  all  posterity,  arrang¬ 
ing,  with  a  golden  key  at  his  button-hole, 
the  figure  of  a  contre  danse,,  or  ‘  standing 
bare-headed  on  the  walk  of  Teplitz  b /side 
the  seat  of  the  infant  princess  of  Leignitz, 
performing  the  smallest  offices  of  the  courtly 
attendant,  watching  her  every  motion,  and 
running,  with  hat  in  hand,  to  overtake  her, 
if  perchance  she  might  move  forward  some 
steps  unobserved.’  VV^e  cannot  smile  at 
this,  we  can  only  feel  grieved.  And  this  is 
the  patronage  which  despotism  bestows 


upon  genius  ;  it  transmutes  a  philosopher 
into  a  royal  nursery-maid,  aud  reckons  the 
critical  mind  of  a  Humboldt  well  employed 
in  the  criticism  of  courtly  etiquette ;  and 
it  is  to  this  that  a  mind  trained  to  be  free 
in  the  boundless  regions  of  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds  could  stoop.  Alas  for  human¬ 
ity  I  no  matter  how  great  and  glorious  it 
may  be  in  the  majority  of  its  aspects,  still 
there  is  something  of  the  original  .\dam 
always  left  to  recall  human  veneration  to 
the  shrine  of  its  legitimate  exercise,  and  to 
teach  us  that  man,  however  great,  and  glo¬ 
rious,  and  mighty  he  may  be,  is  still  im¬ 
perfect. 


Prom  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

LOOK  FORWARD,  AGE ! 

BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

Thy  youth  hath  Ion?  been  passed — 

The  verdure  and  the  flowerage  faded  long ; 

Life’s  sunny  smiles,  amassed 
In  pleasant  places,  amidst  dance  and  song. 

Live  but  in  memories,  that  make  them  look 
Like  dried  leaves  in  a  book. 

Pain,  more  than  pleasure,  dwells 
Within  such  memories;  therefore  seek  not  thou 
To  dive  within  the  cells 

O’er  which  their  sickly  scent  dead  lilies  throw ; 

Nor  ransack  records,  ’mid  whose  mildewed  leaves 
Its  net  the  spider  weaves ! 

Canst  thou  thy  youth  restore. 

By  seeking  at  its  dried-up  fount  the  draught 
Which  may  not  ever  more. 

Howe’er  so  great  thy  thirst,  by  thee  be  quaffed  1 
The  waters  gone  to  waste,  no  longer  run 
All  sparkling  in  the*sun. 

The  grey  hairs  on  thy  brow. 

Turn  they  to  plenteous  auburn,  as  thy  thoughts 
Are  w'ith  the  Long-ago, 

Careening  on  the  mist  that  vaguely  floats 
Over  the  past,  through  which  all  things  appear 
More  bright,  because  less  clear  “? 

And  nimbler  grow  thy  feet, 

As  thou  in  thought  retracest  paths  once  trod. 
Undreaming  that  deceit 
Followed  thy  footsteps  o’er  the  daisied  sod  ? 

Pause  ere  thou  try’st  youth’s  dance  with  limbs 
that  tell 

How  years  may  vigor  quell ! 

Then  gaze  not  on  the  past 
As  on  a  picture,  whence  true  joys  may  rise. 

Or  thou  wilt  find  at  last 
The  bitterness  of  lying  vanities  ; 

And,  like  the  reed  that  shakes  to  every  wind, 

Fall  with  thy  fallen  mind ! 

But  to  the  COMING  look — 

Gaze  to  the  eastward — to  the  rising  sun ! 

See  where  the  gushing  brook 
Doth  from  its  source  in  vigorous  brightness  run  ; 
Read  back  no  leaf,  but  turn  the  onward  page. 
And  so  look  forward,  Age ! 


From  Sharpe'*  Magazine. 

DREAMS. 

Stealing  through  the  gate  of  sleep 
With  an  ever  restless  motion. 
Like  the  waves  upon  the  ocean. 
Visions  o’er  us  creep. 

Voices  by  us  long  unheard 
To  our  wakeful  souls  appealing, 
Reaching  to  the  depths  of  feeling 
By  a  single  word. 


Is  it  then  our  spirits  meet 

Really  and  with  mystic  union  ; 
Hold  a?ain  their  lost  communion,- 
Lost,  but  oh !  how  sweet ! 


Does  the  grave  resign  its  power  1 
Soaring  up  on  spirit’s  pinion ; 
Do  we  hold  in  their  dominion 
Converse  for  the  Hour  ? 


Do  the  well-loved  absent  come, 
And  in  spirit  truly  meet  us, 
Coming  joyfully  to  greet  us 
From  some  distant  home  ? 


There  are  they  who  made  home  fair. 
The  deep-loving,  the  true  hearted ; 
Then  it  seems  we  ne’er  have  parted, 
Never  left  them  there. 


Is  it  then  in  sleep  the  soul 
Leaves  the  idle  body  lying. 
And  to  other  regions  flying 
Mocks  at  its  control  ? 


If  ’twere  so,  how  bright  the  dream 

That  the  friends  we  loved  vrere  near  us, 
Hov’ring  o’er  our  sleep  to  cheer  us. 
Bright  like  summer  beam  ; 


Coming  forth  to  light  the  sky 
That  hath  been  all  darkly  shrouded, 
Brighter  that  with  tempest  clouded 
Heaven  around  doth  lie  ! 


t 
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From  Doagl**  Jerrold*»  Newspaper. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  ARTISAN. 

A  LAY  OP  THE  DaY. 

Up  and  down — up  and  down  ! 

1  have  wandered  through  the  town  ; 

Through  the  street,  the  field,  the  lane, 

1  have  sought  for  » ork  in  vain — 

I  have  sought  from  morning’s  light 
Till  the  stars  shone  forth  at  night. 

Sad  returning,  1  have  said, 

“  Would  to  God  that  I  were  dead  1” 

Give  me  toil — give  me  toil ! 

To  weave  the  woof  or  till  the  soil ; 

Give  me  leave  to  earn  my  bread, 

I  care  not  how,  by  spade  or  thread. 

Give  me  work,  ’tis  all  I  ask  ; 

No  matter  what  may  be  my  task.; 

No  matter  what  the  labor  set, 

1  have  health  and  strength  as  yet. 

To  and  fro— to  and  fro — 

Still  with  weary  limbs  I  go. 

One  by  one  my  hopes  depart, 

Not  a  joy  lives  in  my  heart. 

While  I  struggle  through  each  day, 

There’s  no  star  to  cheer  my  way ; 

While  I  wrestle  with  my  chain, 

Madness  hovers  round  my  brain. 

God !  can  it  be  that  mortal  Man 
Shall  mar  thy  great  and  mighty  plan  I 
Thon  hast  sent,  with  bounteous  hand. 
Enough  for  all  throughout  the  land  ; 

I’hou  hast  filled  the  earth  with  f(X)d, 

I'hen  pronounced  thy  work  was  “  good.” 
Thou  who  reign’st  supreme  on  high. 

All  unheeded  shall  we  cry  1 

No :  a  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  words  I  hear  are  these  : 

*•  Give  us  labor — give  us  bread !” 

And  the  fearful  cry  has  sped 
Over  far-off  lands  away. 

Lighting  up  a  brighter  day ; 

For  a  nation’s  voice  hath  said, 

”  Who  bears  the  yoke  shall  have  the  bread !” 


From  Beiitlejr't  Miicellauy. 

WHAT  IS  A  SIGH  ? 

It  is  the  sound 

Raised  by  the  sweeping  of  an  angel’s  wing 
As  through  the  air 
It  bears  a  prayer 
Of  the  soul’s  udering  ! 

It  is  the  sweet 

Melodious  echo  of  some  thrilling  thought, 
Retold  by  sadness 
Unto  gladness, 

Which  memory  hath  brought ! 


It  is  the  hymn 

Breathed  ever  by  the  votaries  of  love, 
Wht«e  dulcidence. 

Soft  and  intense. 

Soars  dreamily  above ! 

It  is  the  sign 

Of  Earth’s  fraternity.  The  only  tie 
That  links  us  all. 

Both  great  and  small. 

In  common  sympathy ! 

It  is  the  heart 

Issuing  from  its  prison  house  of  clay, 
Perchance  gladly. 
Perchance  sadly. 

Wending  on  its  way. 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

MUSINGS. 

A  bird,  a  butterfly,  a  flower, 

A  star,  a  lute,  a  garden  bower, 

A  sunny  or  a  moonlight  hour. 

Are  types  of  innocence,  not  power. 

A  gentle  breeze  before  sunset, 

A  broad,  clear  lake — a  gondolet. 

Music  from  flute  or  clarionet. 

Of  joy  or  livelier  emblems  yet. 

j  A  sandy  desert  hot  and  wild, 

I  Rocks  upon  rocks  in  grandeur  piled, 

I  Dark  woods  where  sunlight  never  smil'd, 

Suit  Nature’s  own  uniutur’d  child. 

j  street,  or  tower,  or  ship  on  fire, 

!  ^  whirlwind  vengeful  in  its  ire ; 

I  The  waves  than  mountains  roiling  higher, 
j  These  men  in  angry  mood  admire. 

I 

j  The  tempest  blast  of  horrid  war, 

The  cannons  thundering  from  afar, 

The  bursting  of  each  blazing  star, 

I  To  fiery  spirits  pleasant  are. 

j 

I  As  likewise  are  the  strife  and  rage, 
j  When  rival  ships  on  sea  engage, 

,  And  their  brave  crews  a  warfare  wage, 
j  Of  which  the  frail  barks  form  the  stage. 

j  A  rich-plumed  hearse,  a  sable  train, 

I  Music  in  sad  and  solemn  strain ; 

’Tis  thus  earth’s  .r.ightiest  sons  are  lain 
I  In  some  old  tomb,  with  honors  vain. 

I  An  humble  bier,  a  crowd  of  friends, 

,  Whose  tear  of  hope  with  sorrow’s  blends ; 

)  The  coffin  to  the  grave  descends, 
j  And  there  the  lowdy’s  death- rite  ends. 

1  And  then  for  all  a  judgment  day — 

A  trumpet  blast,  when  human  clay 

Shall  be  re-formed.  Then  Christ  shall  say, — 

‘‘  Night  waits  lor  those ;  for  these  shines  day.” 
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From  Blackwood**  Mogazinc  for  May. 

THE  LAST  WALK. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

Oh  I  lost  Madonna,  young  and  fair ! 

•  O’er-leani  by  broad  embracing  trees, 

A  streamlet  to  the  lonely  air 
Murmurs  its  meek,  low  melodies: 

And  there,  as  if  to  drink  the  tune 
And  ’raid  the  sparkling  sands  to  play. 

One  constant  sunbeam  still  at  noon 
Shoots  through  the  shades  its  golden  way. 

My  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 
Was  like  that  ray  of  radiant  air, 

;  The  March-wind’s  violet  scents  blew  rife 
When  la.st  we  sought  that  fountain  fair, 

Blithe  as  the  beam  from  heaven  arriving, — 

Thy  hair  held  back  by  hands  whose  gleam 
;  Was  white  as  stars  with  night-clouds  striving — 
Thy  bright  lij)s  bent  and  sipped  the  stream. 

,  Fair,  fawn-like  creature!  innocent 
In  soul  as  faultless  in  thy  form — 

As  o’er  the  wave  thy  beauty  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 

How  soon  the  senseless  wave  resigned 
The  lints,  with  thy  retiring  face, 

While  glossed  within  thy  mournful  mind 
Still  glows  that  scene’s  enchanting  grace. 

Ah !  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak, 

Where  once  thy  presence  round  me  shone, 

;  To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past’s  sweet  legends,  w'orshipped  one  ! 
The  wild  blue  hills,  the  boundless  moor. 

That  like  my  lot,  stretched  dark  afar, 

And  o’er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure. 

The  never-failing  evening  star. 

The  lawn  on  which  the  sunset’s  track 
Crimson’d  thy  home  beside  the  glen — 

[  The  village-pathway,  leading  hack 
From  thee  to  haunts  of  hated  men — 

The  walk  to  watch  thy  chamber’s  ray, 

’Mid  storm  and  midnight’s  ru.shing  winds — 
These,  these,  were  joys  long  passed  away. 

To  dwell  with  Grief’s  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young ! 

Before  thy  slender,  sandaled  feet 
I  The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung, 

Then  dashed  far  Ocean’s  breast  to  meet; 

And  farther,  wider,  from  thy  side 
Than  unreturning  streams  could  rove. 

Dark  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

To  me,  my  henceforth  buried  Love  ! 

Yes,  far  for  ever  from  thy  side. 

Madonna,  now  forever  fair. 

The  death  of  distance  I  have  died. 

And  all  has  perished,  but — Despair. 

Whether  thy  fate  with  Woe  be  fraught, 

Or.  Joy’s  giy  rainbow  gleams  o’er  thee, 

I’ve  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  NO  MORE  SHAf.r..  BE. 

’Tis  well ; — at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  time  or  tears  may  change  that  brow ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  thy  cheek  shall  glow 
To  me  in  distant  years  as  now. 

And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Blame, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Thou’rt  mine  at  last — I’ll  clasp  the  same 
Unalter’d  Angel,  loved  on  earth. 


From  JcrroId*tM«fsziiie. 

THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  POOR  MANS 
WINDOW. 

It  was  a  darksome  alley 
Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 

Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touched 
The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man’s  window, 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound, 

To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 
The  passing  seasons  round. 

I  Spring’s  dewy  breath  of  perfume. 

And  Summer’s  wealth  of  flowers. 

Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn’s  leaves 
Ne’er  blest  his  lonely  hours: 

He  knew  Ux*  well  w’hen- Winter 
Came  howling  forth  again — 

!  He  knew  it  by  his  fireless  grate, 

I  The  snow,  and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost-winds  beating, 

I  His  cheerless  task  he  plied  : 

Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom 
1  By  the  little  window’s  side ; 

But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He"stole  one  h  ppy  hour 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

! 

I  ■  How  tenderly  he  moved  it 
To  catch  the  passing  ray. 

And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 
'  Grow  greener  every  day : 

His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft, 

I  To  watch  the  Snowdrop  bloom, — 
i  To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 
Within  that  darksome  room. 

i 

I  And  as  he  gently  moved  it 
j  Near  to  the  sun-touched  pane, 

1  Oh !  who  can  tell  what  memories 
!  Were  busy  in  his  brain  1 
I  Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 
1  In  a  sylvan  valley  lay, 
i  And  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  running  streams, 

;  And  the  green  leaves  rustling  play. 

i 

j  Perchance  a  long-departed 

i  But  cherished  dream  of  yore, 

j  Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil,  . 

!  To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 

A  voice  of  music  whispered 
I  Sweet  w^drds  into  his  ear, 

!  And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  o’er, 
i  Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 

Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 
Within  his  besom  stirred —  ’ 

The  same  sweet  call  that’s  answered  by 
The  blossom  and  the  bird ;  . 

The  free,  unfettered  worship 
j  Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 

When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 
To  reach  a  brighter  goal, — 

An  aspiration,  showu'ng 
Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave. 

But  we  claim  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


Landor  on  Ref:)rm.— The  following:  able  and 
pithy  letter  is  fiom  Waiter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

To  the  Scerdanj  of  the  Referm  Movement.  Sir: 
My  health  will  not  [ermit  me  to  l)€  present  at  so 
large  a  meeting  as  I  trust  will  take  place  at  the 
Guildhall.  It  appears  tome  quite  useless  to  send 
up  any  more  petitions  to  Parliament.  I'he  people 
must  now  resort  to  rcvionttrances  and  declarations. 
The  Whigs  are  defaulters  to  the  most  sacred  of  en¬ 
gagements.  They  have  given  you  a  reformed  Par¬ 
liament,  tiot  an  improved  one ;  and  they  protest  that 
no  improvement  shall  be  made  in  future.  The  present 
system  is  more  a  cheat  than  tlie  former.  The  lor- 
mer  went  deep  into  corruption  without  a  mask ;  th< 
present  goes  deeper  into  it,  and  wears  one  grinning 
at  you  in  derision.  The  actual  ministers  of  the 
Crown  first  deluded  and  now  defraud  you.  They 
tell  you  the  most  impudent  lie  that  ever  was  told,  in 
public  or  in  private  ;  they  Icll  you  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  want  no  change  whatever,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  nine-tenths  arc  dissatisfied  at  public  expen¬ 
diture  for  no  public  advantage,  and  at  public  lands 
(called  creicni  lands)  lying  waste,  while  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  ask  loudly  for  bread  and  labor. 
They  see  active,  and  pious,  and  learned  clergymen 
who  receive  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
while  the  Bishop  of  London,  since  the  commencement 
ef  the  reformed  Parliament^  has  received  more  than 
half  a  million.  In  Ireland  the  lands  and  other  ten¬ 
ures  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  would  bring  a 
million  sterling.  Several  millions  in  one  single 
year  have  been  wasted  in  that  country  on  unprofita¬ 
ble  works,  w  hile  bogs  and  morasses,  capable  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  are  lying  unreclaimed;  and  while  certain 
crowm  lands,  from  which,  however,  the  Crown  de¬ 
rives  little  or  no  benefit,  would  have  supplied  work 
and  subsistence  to  many  parishes  wheie  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  starving.  Such  a  waste  of  public  money 
was  never  exhibited  in  the  history  of  nations.  The 
English  and  Irish  have  berne  more  injustice  than 
those  which  have  groaned  until  lately  under  arbi¬ 
trary  power  and  abject  servitude.  Let  us  pray  and 
implore  that  a  Parliament  in  which  we  place  no 
confidence,  may  be  dissolved,  and  that  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  dueen  may  be  pleased  to  enlarge  the  fran¬ 
chises;  which  we  conceive  her  Majesty  by  her  pre¬ 
rogative  has  the  same  right  to  do,  as  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  fairs  and  markets  and  municipalities. 

“  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

“June  2, 1848.” 


Siberian  Civilization. — The  large  annual  im- 
poitation  of  exiles,  the  .system  of  conscription,  and 
the  advantages  offered  to  public  officers  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  Siberian  service,  are  the  most  important  and 
efficacious  measures  by  which  Ru.ssia  pro<  eeds  gra¬ 
dually  but  steadily  with  the  colonization  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  The  conscripts 
are  sometimes  drawn,  not  only  from  Tobolsk,  but 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia,  and  the  term  of 
military  service  being  twenty-eight  years,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  only  a  small  proportion  return  to  their 
native  villages.  Those  who  do  are  l(X)ked  up  to  as 
oracles  by  their  couiitrymert  They  arc  objects  of 
pride  to  their  familie-s,  and  of  respect  to  everybody 
else ;  the  place  of  honor  is  theirs  by  right,  and  they 
are  addressed  by  the  title  of  Master  Soldier.  The 
ferry  of  the  Irtuish,  by  Tobolsk,  whese  passage  is 
considered  the  symbol  of  political  death  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  exiles  who  each  year  cro^s  it,  bestows  a  step 
of  rank  on  all  public  servants  offering  themselves 
for  duty  in  Siberia  Proper.  The  passion  for  rank, 
stronger  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  country,  drives 
hosts  of  officers  across  this  inqxji  taut  boundary,  but 
as  they  are  not  obliged  to  remain  more  than  three 
years,  most  of  them  return  home  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Far  nearer  to  St.  Petersburg  than  the  Asi¬ 
atic  frontier,  civilization  is  still  at  a  very  low  ebb 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Close  to  Nijni  Nov¬ 
gorod,  and  within  a  very  short  distance  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  prevailing  population  consists  of  Chere- 
misses  and  Chuvashes — two  tribes,  many  of  whose 
customs  are  nearly  as  barbarous  as  their  names. 
These  people  are  shy  and  timid,  vep'  slow  in  ac¬ 
quiring  industrious  habits,  and  addicted  lo  sundry 
practices  stamping  them  as  semi-savages.  In  some 

C laces  they  cling  to  Paganism,  and  ofier  up  horned 
easts,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  their  various  deities. 
The  Chuvash  ladies  wear  a  .sort  of  bustle  of  sheet 
copper,  hanging  from  the  girdle  backw’ards  over  the 
hips,  and  having  appended  to  it  all  manner  of  metal 
ornaments,  making  a  perpetual  clatter  in  walking. 
But  these  tribes  are  the  pink  of  refinement  by  com¬ 
parison  with  those  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Muscovite  empire — with  the  Ostyaks,  who  eat  out 
of  the  same  trough  with  their  dogs,  or  with  the 
Samoyedes,  w  ho  tear  with  their  teeth,  and  swallow 
with  infinite  relish,  huge  lumps  of  raw  and  reeking 
flesh.  The  women  of  the  latter  people  wear,  as 
their  favorite  decoration  (certainly  no  inappropriate 
one)  a  glutton’s  tail,  hanging  dow  n  the  back  of  their 
pelisse.  Their  hair  is  platted  in  tails,  to  which  all 
manner  of  lumber,  brass  and  iron  rings,  and  rusty 
musket-locks,  are  attached. — Blacktcood. 
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Lapis-Lazolt. — The  Petersburgh  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  published  ihe  following  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  lapis-lazuli  and  mica. — “  Both  these  mine¬ 
rals  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  river  Hindianlfa,  and  in  all  the  rivers 
which  fall  from  Mount  Khamardaban.  Mineralo¬ 
gists  have  not,  however,  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the 
llow  of  the  lapis-lazuli,  notwitli.standing  the  minute 
researches  which  have  been  made  in  divers  points 
of  these  localities.  Mr.  Moor,  the  mineralogist, 
who  spent  two  summers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindi- 
anka,  succeeded  only  in  discov'^ering  the  flow  of 
glaucolithe,  or  calcareous  blue  spath, — and  every 
attemfd  since  made  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  lapis  lazuli  has  been  unsuccessful. 
The  natives  affirm  that  this  precious  stone  is  met 
with  after  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  down  the 
pebbles  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  mica,  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hindianka,  even  with  the  ground, 
•in  the  form  of  not  very  thick  flakes,  lying  upon  a 
bed  of  soil  clay,  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  upon  it. 
The  inhabitants  frequently  resort  to  these  places  to 
carry  oflf  the  mica — which  they  put  into  their  win¬ 
dow-frames  in  place  of  glass. — Alhenaum. 

How  THE  Money  Goes. — We  are  paying  thou¬ 
sands  a-year  to  the  descendants  of  the  demireps  and 
Moll  P'i  igons  w’ho  infested  and  polluted  the  court  of 
CharL-s  11.  Is  that  right  1  We  are  also  paying  for 
the  immoralities  of  William  IV.  Is  that  right  1 
We  have  been  paying  £‘2  000  a-year  ever  since 
1798  to  the  Prince  of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz.  What 
are ‘his  claims  upon  England  ?  What  did  he  ever 
do  for  bis  money?  We  are  paying  a  little,  but  a 
little  too  much,  for  the  peccadilloes  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Sussex.  And  who  is  Augusta  Arbuthnot,  that  we 
should  even  pay  her  £100  a-year  ?  Or  Arabella 
Bouverie,  that  she  should  have  £300  a-year  1  Or 
Augusta  Brudenell,  who  gets  £202;  anil  why  the 
odd  two  ?  We  have  been  paying  £l04  per  annum 
to  the  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Smythe  ever  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  What  had  he  done  for  his  country  at 
those  tender  years,  and  what  has  he  done  since? 
Myles  O’Reilly  has  £222  during  the  life  of  Helena 
White,  granted  by  George  IV.  Why  was  it  not 
granted  for  his  own  life?  And  who  is  Helena 
White?  Some  Schomberg,  a  Dutchman,  gets 
£2,880  a-year  because  he  is  lucky  enough  to  be  the 
great-great-great  nephew  of  a  solcfier  of  fortune  who 
was  killed  when  fighting  for  William  III.  160  years 
since.  And  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  regularly  thrown  away, 
year  by  year,  in  o- her  abuses  of  the  same  kind. — 
Liverpool  Albion. 

The  Women’s  Charter. — We  believe  in  the 
speedy  freedom  of  the  female  sex.  That  beautiful 
half  of  the  creation — and,  like  the  rosy  side  of  a 
ach,  the  much  better  half — has  too  long  been  in 
nds.  The  cunning,  the  selfishness,  and  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  man,  have  apart  and  together,  operated,  for 
many  thousand  years,  to  crush  the  lovely  flower,  or, 
at  best,  that  he  might  wear  it — as  one  may  say,  in 
his  button-hole,  a  little  more  than  a  fragrant,  bloom¬ 
ing  ornament  for  a  brief  holiday.  These  days  are 
fast  going— dying  upon  the  save-all  of  time.  At 
length  women  are  ^ginning  to  know  their  own 
strength — at  length  the  hour  of  equality  is  about  to 
strike :  and  when  it  Aas  struck,  the  world  will  really, 
for  the  first  lime,  know  what’s  o'clock.  The  wo¬ 
men,  be  it  known  then,  have  resolved  upon  a  char¬ 
ter,  a  triple  charter,  forniaid,  wife,  and  widow. 

Tke  Maid's  Charter. — ^2.  That  unlimited  pocket 
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money  should  begin  at  sixteen.  2.  That  when,  by 
the  selfish  neglect  of  the  worst  part  of  the  .species — 
whom  to  name  is  often  to  blush — the  question  is  not 
put,  it  shall  be  onerous  upon  the  spinster  to  put  the 
said  question  herself.  3.  That  she  shall  be  permitted 
to  break  otf  a  match  either  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  or  just  at  the  end,  with  no  liability  lor  an 
action  for  breach.  4.  That  no  such  indulgence  be 
granted  to  the  other  party,  and  that  transportation 
be  added  to  damages.  5.  That  neither  father  nor 
mother  be  asked  for  consent,  except  byway  of  com¬ 
pliment,  when  it  is  knowtythey  have  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman.  6.  That  when  the  marriage  is  so¬ 
lemnized,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  shall  give  away 
the  bride. 

The  Wife's  Charter. — 1.  That  the  honeymoon 
shall  last  six  months.  2.  That  the  amount  of 
household  expenses  be  fixed  by  her;  with  an  unlim¬ 
ited  allowance  lor  extras.  3.  That  she  chooses  the 
watering  places  for  the  season,  4.  That  she  be  never 
called  upon  to  sit  up;  and  farther,  that  she  be  never 
solicited  for  a  latch  key.  5.  That  the  husband  inva¬ 
riably  smoke  in  the  garden,  (if  no  garden,  no 
smoke.)  6.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  god¬ 
father  to  the  first  child. 

The  Widow's  Charier. — 1.  That  weeds — with  the 
earliest  dispatch — be  turned  into  orange  flowers. 
The  widow’s  charter,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  only 
one  point;  but  as  that  is  to  possess  all  the  points  of 
the  w’ife,  her  character  may  be  said  to  aim  at  seven. 
— Punch. 

Character  of  CriATEAUBRfAND. — He  was  the 
knight-errant  of  modefn  Europe,  who  w’on  and 
wore  his  trophies  and  favors  on  his  own  person.  A 
fervid  imagination — an  animated  style  which  seem¬ 
ed  impa.ssioned  in  comparison  with  the  frigid  mo¬ 
dels  of  the  French  empire — a  spirit  which  was  more 
chivalrous  and  bold  than  discreet  and  resolute — and 
a  .sympathy  for  the  improvement  of  the  age,  united 
to  a  veneration  for  the  majestic  traditions  of  the  past, 
gave  to  M  de  Chateaubriand  a  potent  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
moments  in  hi.story.  When  the  storm  of  the  first 
French  revolution  had,  for  that  time,  blown  over, 
the  >oung  Breton  emigrant  who  had  retired  from 
the  army  of  Conde  after  the  siege  of  Thionville  to 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  sub^quently  to  a  garret 
in  London,  returned  to  his  native  land ;  and  after 
ten  years  of  the  brutality  and  blasphemy  of  Jacobin 
clubs  and  revolutionary  journals,  France  was  en¬ 
chanted  to  strike  a  fresh  vein  of  poetry  in  the  pages 
of  Atala,  and  to  resume  her  old  faith  in  the  pleasing 
attire  of  the  “  Genius  of  Christianity.” — Times. 

Temperance  Statistics. — A  correspondent  has 
communicated  to  us  some  rather  startling  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  bread  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  has  culleS 
from  the  Post-office  Directory.  We  observe  from 
his  statement  that  in  this  city  there  are  29G  spirit- 
dealers,  360  grocers  and  spirit-dealers,  49  hotels,  51 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  48  wine-merchants,  and 
98  wine  and  spirit  merchants, — making  902  con¬ 
cerns  in  all.  Assuming  that  at  each  of  these  places 
an  average  of  £5  a  week  is  realized  from  the  sales, 
the  amount  realized  would  be  £4,510  per  week,  and 
no  less  a  sum  than  £234,520  a  year !  Turning  to 
another  page,  we  find  that  the  number  of  bakers  in 
the  city  is  about  200,  the  amount  of  whose  sales,  at 
£30  a  week,  would  amount  to  £312,000 — or  only 
about  £77,480  mure  than  the  amount  annually  ex¬ 
pended  on  intoxicating  liquors  I — Scottish  Press. 
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Decomposition  op  Light  by  the  Eye  — A  cor¬ 
respondent  sends  us  the  following  — “  On  closing 
the  eyes,  after  having  looked  steadfastly  at  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  held  in  the  sun  for  about  half  a  i::i- 
nute,  and  covering  them  without  pressure,  to  ex¬ 
clude  extraneous  light,  (a  silk  handkerchief  held  in 
the  hand  will  answer  the  purpose),  the  figure  of  the 
paper  remains  visible  for  some  time.  At  first  it 
is  generally  white,  and  then  gradually  changes 
through  the  colors  ol  the  spectrum.  All  the  colors 
are  stidom  seen  at  the  same  trial;  and  it  rare¬ 
ly  happens  when  one  or  more  are  missed  that 
they  afterward.s  appear.  Thus  when  the  change  is 
from  green  to  red,  yellow  or  orange  are  seldom 
seen.  The  change  from  white  generally  commen¬ 
ces  with  a  light  indigo  or  blue,  and  terminates  with 
red,  or  some  compound  of  it, — but  sometimes  with 
a  deep  blue  or  violet.  The  colors  .ire  generally  seen 
at  the  edges  of  the  figure  first, — though  this  is  not 
always  the  case;  and  when  they  once  appear,  they 
often  remain  mixed  up  with  those  that  succeed. 
Many  curious  modifications  and  confused  mixtures 
of  colors  will  be  perceived  at  times;  but  it  .seldom 
happens  that  the  colors  develope  themselves,  in  the 
first  instance,  contrary  to  their  order  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  although  when  the  la.st  has  appeared  they 
occur  in  various  ways.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  I  have  ♦not  seen  noticed  anywhere :  and  it 
would  seem  to  arise  from  the  retina  decomposing 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  surrendering  the  rays  in 
the  order  of  refrangibility.” — Alheiuznim. 

Interestino  Excavations  at  Pompeii. — In  the 
street  leading  from  the  ancient  sea-shore,  in  the  I 
neighborhood  of  the  theatres,  to  the  so-called  cro.s.s- 
way  of  the  Fortuna,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  northern  city  wall,  there  has  been  excav^ated  a 
house  that  surpasses  in  richness  and  elegance  all 
that  has  been  discovered  previously.  The  space  of 
the  court-yard  is  open,  has  a  Mosaic  pavement,  and 
on  the  walls  fantastic  pictures  of  the  richest  and 
most  tasteful  style.  At  the  sides  of  the  atrium 
(court-yard)  are  small  sleeping-rooms,  with  wall 
paintings.  In  the  back  ground  of  die  atrium  opens 
atablinum,thc  reception  hall,  with  chequered  marble 
pavement.  At  the  side  of  the  reception  hall  is  a 
dining-room,  where  are  seen  three  large  paintings 
ol  fuil-size  figures.  They  represent  Hercules  and 
Omphale  holding  his  club  and  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  tne  Nemyan  lion.  Next,  Bacchus  as  a  boy,  and 
arm-in  arm  with  Silenus,  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  and  followed  by  Bacchantines.  Thirdly,  a 
Bacchanal  procession  of  triumph,  with  a  Victoria, 
who  engraves  into  a  shield  the  exploits  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  god.  Here  were  also  the  Trikilinion,  reposing 
beds,  (not  unlike  our  low  divans),  the  feet  of  which 
are  richly  adorned  wiih  silver. 

Behind  the  reception  hall  there  appears  the  gar¬ 
den,  with  a  magnificent  fountain  at  the  end,  adorned 
with  much  Mosaic,  and  a  little  marble  statue  of 
Silenus.  In  the  middle  is  the  water-reservoir, 
adorned  with  elegant  marble  sculptures,  such  as  a 
small  Faunus  drawing  out  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
a  goat,  a  beardy  satyr,  a  stag,  a  hare  stealing  grapes, 
an  amorino  upon  a  dolphin,  a  youthful  field  goddess 
keeping  on  her  lap  a  new-born  goat,  whose  mother 
is  caressing  it  standing  on  her  hind  legs. 

This  dwelling  joins  a  second  equally  open  atrium 
where  the  servants  lived.  Here  was  found  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon  with  iron  wheels,  and  much  bronze 
ornament  The  kitchen  contained  many  neat  im¬ 
plements  of  bronze,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  were 
in  many  places  visible  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries. 

The  dwelling  had — what  is  very  rare — second 


and  third  stories,  to  which  led  a  wide  staircase. 
Upon  a  small  picture  close  t4)  the  .staircase  lies  a  let¬ 
ter  with  the  (.scarcely  legible)  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  house,  in  oblique  characters^  and  plainly  indi¬ 
cating  his  rank.  It  belonged  to  one  of  the  Deuriae 
or  senators  of  Pompeii.  All  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
of  the  house  are  decorated  with  pictures  of  comic 
and  tragic  scenes,  and  upon  one  of  them  is  depicted 
a  young  girl  with  mask  and  double  flute. 

The  house  has  therefore  been  christened,  Casa 
della  Sonatrice,  or  dell’  Ercole  Ubbriaco.  It  is  the 
newest  excavation  ol  importance. 

The  Tubular  Brukies. — We  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  the  stupendous  iron  tubes  which 
are  in  course  of  construction  a  short  di.stance  from 
the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  passage  for  the  trains  of  the  Holyhead 
Railway  across  the  strait.  Immense  piers  of  granite 
are  being  erected  on  each  side  of  the  sti-ait,  and  a 
mas.sive  pier  ot  the  same  material  is  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  siream.  On  these  solid  masses  of 
i  ma.sonry  the  vast  hollow  metallic  ways  will  rest. 

!  lorming  a  line  continuous  with  the  railway.  The 
j  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  tubes  will  at  once 
convince  the  spectator  of  their  prodigious  strength, 
and  show  them  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  far 
greater  weight  than  any  that  is  likely  to  pass  across 
them.  They  are  not  either  cylindrical  or  elliptical, 
as  many  havesuppt.»sed,  but  rectangular, — their  form 
being  what  is  not  uncommonly  called  an  oblong 
square,  alx)Ut  30  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide.  They 
are  constructed  of  thick  plates  of  iron,  firmly  riveted 
together,  and  strengthened  by  girders  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  chief  e  einent  of  strength,  however,  is 
in  the  bed  or  base  of  the  work,  which  is  composed 
of  plates  of  iron  set  edgewise,  so  as  to  form  celLs ;  the 
under  and  upper  surfaces  lieing  firmly  riveted  to  the 
intermediate  perpendicular  plates, — t'.o  whole,  with 
the  walls  of  the  tube  and  its  covering,  firmly  girded 
and  bound  together  with  the  utmost  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity,  forming  a  compact  piece  of  workmanship, 
the  strength  of  which  is  beyond  conception.  These 
enormous  tubes  are  built  on  stages  erected  over  the 
stream.  The  spectator  wonders,  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  them,  how  fabrics  of  such  stupendous  weight, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  tons,  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  and  lifted  into  the  position  w  hich  they  are 
destined  to  occupy.  They  wMll  be  floated  to  the 
piers  on  pontoons,  and  lifted  to  their  final  resting- 
place  by  hydraulic  pressure. — Liverpool  AUAon. 

Coach  Travelling  i.n  Scotland. — The  first 
mail  coach  from  London  that  had  ever  arrived  at 
Glasgow,  drew  up  on  the  7ih  of  July,  1788.  So 
great  was  the  interest  exeijed  on  the  occasion,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  the  Saracen’s  Head,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  r<xle  out  as  far 
as  the  Clyde  Iron  Works  to  welcome  its  approach. 
According  to  Jones’s  Glasgow  Directory  for  1789, 
the  Diligence  for  Edinburgh  started  at  nine  o’clock 
morning,  “or  any  other  hour  that  the  first  tw'o  pas¬ 
sengers  might  agree  on !” — Notices  of  Glasgow  in 
Former  l^mes. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China. — 
The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Hong  Kong 
during  the  year  1W7,  was  699,  namely,  forty-three 
from  Great  Britain,  147  from  the  British  colonies, 
sixteen  from  the  United  States,  and  195  from  foreign 
states.  The  total  tonnage  amounted  to  2*29,465.  The 
value  of  the  imports  into  Hong  Kong,  in  Chinese 
ve.ssels,  during  1846,  was  642,700  piculs,  or  L325,- 
780;  and  in  1847,  840,990  piculs,  or  L.493,2^ 
The  estimated  value  of  sugar  exported  from  Hong 
Kong  during  1847,  amounted  to  JL  144,827. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Somerset  Notions  op  a  Poet. — Mr.  Wordsworth  ) 
had  taken  the  Allfoxden  House,  near  Stowey,  for  | 
one  year  (during  the  minority  of  the  heir)  :  and  the 
reason  wliy  he  was  refused  a  continuance  by  ihe 
ignorant  man  who  had  the  letting  of  it,  arose,  as 
Mr.  Coleridge  informed  me,  from  a  w  himsical  j 
cause,  or  rather  a  series  of  causes.  The  wiseacres 
of  the  village  had,  it  seemed,  made  Mr.  W.  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  .serious  conversation.  One  said  that 
he  had  seen  him  wander  about  by  night,  and  look  | 
rather  strangely  at  the  m^on  !  and  then  he  roamed 
over  the  hills  like  a  partridge.”  Another  said,  “  He 
had  heard  him  mutter,  as  he  w'alked,  in  scuiie  out¬ 
landish  brogue,  that  nobody  could  understand!” 
Another  said,  “  It’s  useless  to  talk,  Thoma.s,  1  think 
he  is  what  jieople  call  a  ‘  wise  man’  ”  (a  conjuror). 
Another  said,  “  You  are  every  one  of  you  w'rong. 

I  knew  what  he  is.  We  have  all  seen  him  tramp¬ 
ing  aw’ay  tow^ards  the  sea.  Would  any  man  in  his 
sen.ses  take  all  that  trouble  to  look  at  a  parcel  of 
water!  I  think  he  carries  on  a  snug  business  in 
the  smuggling  line,  and  in  these  journeys  he  is  on 
the  look-out  for  some  'irct  cargo !”  Another  very 
significantly  said,  “  I  know  that  he  has  got  a  pri¬ 
vate  still  in  his  cellar,  for  I  once  passed  his  hou.^e  at 
a  little  better  than  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  I 
could  smell  the  spirits,  as  plain  as  an  ashen  faggot 
at  Christinas  I”  Another  said,  “  Howev'er  that  was, 
he  is  surely  a  despered  French  Jacobin,  for  he  is  so 
silent  and  dark,  that  nobody  ever  heard  him  say  one 
word  about  politics!”  And  thus  these  ignoramuses 
drove  from  their  village  a  greater  ornament  than 
wdll  ever  again  l*e  found  amongst  them. —  Cotllc's 
Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Smithey. 

Diplomatic  Anecdotes. — Sir  Gordon  remark' d, 
that  in  this  quality  of  coolness  and  imperturbability  j 
be  never  .sa  w  any  one  surpass  his  friend.  Sir  Robert ! 
Darcy.  One  evening  w’hen  playing  at  w  hist,  at  Potz- 
dam,  w'ith  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty  in  a  ] 
fit  of  inadvertence  appiopriated  to  himself  several' 
gold  pieces  belonging  to  Sir  Robert.  The  King  at  last  | 
perceived  and  apologized  for  his  mistake,  adding, 
“  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  it?” — “  Because 
I  knew  your  Majesty  always  makes  restitution 
when  you  have  obtained  lime  for  reflection.”  Ha¬ 
nover  was  then  on  the  tapis^  and  the  King  felt  the| 
allusion.  I  must  not  forget  a  trait  of  that  peculiar 
sarcastic  humor  for  w'hich  Sir  Robert  was  tamous. 
When  an  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  thej 
course  of  a  Continental  tour,  happened  to  pass 
through  the  city  where  Sir  Robert  lived  as  ambassa¬ 
dor.  he  received  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner,  far 
more  on  account  of  a  certain  missive  from  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Otiice,  than  from  aRy  personal  claims  he  was 
possessed  of.  Sir  Robert,  whose  taste  for  good  liv-' 
ing  was  indisputable,  no  sooner  read  the  note  acced¬ 
ing  to  his  request  than  he  called  his  atUvehes  together,  i 
and  said,  “Gentlemen,  you  will  have  a  very  bad  din- ; 
ner  to-day  ;  but  I  request  you  will  all  dine  here,  as  1  j 
have  a  particular  object  in  expressing  the  wish.”  I 
Dinner-hour  came  :  and  after  the  usual  ceremony, 
the  party  w^ere  seated  at  table,  when  a  single  soup 
appeared;  this  was  followed  by  a  dish  of  fish,  and 
then  without  entree  or  hors  d'esuvre,  came  a  boiled 
leg  of  mutton.  Sir  Rol>ert  premising  t  >  his  guest 
that  it  was  to  have  no  successor :  adding,  “  You  see, 
sir,  w'hat  a  poor  entertainment  I  have  provided  for 
you ;  but  to  this  have  the  miserable  economists  in 
Parliament  brought  us — next  session  may  carry  it 
further,  and  leave  us  without  even  so  much.” 
Joseph  was  sold,  and  never  forgot  it  since. — Diary 
of  a  Secretary  of  Legislation. 


[Sept.,  1848. 

The  new  Regent  op  Germany. — While  John  of 
Austria  is  the  centre  of  so  much  political  interest,  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  caieer  may  be  interesting  to 
many,  for  it  belongs  more  to  the  past  generation 
than  the  present.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  late  and 
uncle  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  he  w’as  born  in 
178*3,  and  has  therefore  reached  his  CGih  year.  He 
was  educated  and  throwm  into  active  life  during  the 
stormy  times  of  the  lirst  French  revolution ;  as 
early  as  1800  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
Austrian  army — but  he  w’as  not  fortunate ;  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden  tried  him  in  the  fire  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  the  utmost  he  could  effect  w’as  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  example  to  keep  the  spirit  oi  the 
Austrian  forces  from  l)eing  quite  crushed  by  the  de¬ 
feats  they  sustained  from  the  French  armie.s,  led  by 
I  the  ablest  of  its  generals.  After  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  ol  the  Military  Academy  of  Vienna. 

'  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  the  object  of 
,  many  bright  expectations  in  that  gloomy  period  ; 
i  he  became  excessively  popular,  especially  in  the 
Austrian  provinces.  He  originated  Ihe  measure  of 
j  arming  a  I.andwehr,  or  militia,  and  served  through 
I  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  next  few  years  w'crc 
I  most  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  Au.stria,  except  per- 

■  haps  the  present  one.  In  181 1,  he  founded  the  Jo- 
hanneum  in  Gratz.  He  was  always  attached  to  the 

■  study  of  natural  histoi}',  and  when  released  from 
military  duties  he  lived  the  life  of  a  mountaineer, 

:  preferring  the  Styrian  hills  as  a  residence  to  thccap- 
1  ital.  He  knew  ihe  whole  of  thisdi.stricl  thoroughly, 
and  was  on  the  bc.st  terms  with  its  inhabitants,  to 
i  wdiom  he  was  known  as  a  bold  and  succc.ssful  ex- 
:  ploier  ot  the  most  inaccessible  points.  He  served 
again  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  I8l5.  With 
the  jieace  began  the  long  Ministry  ot  Metlernich, 
and  the  policy  of  opposition  to  all  progress,  which 
he  maintained  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  the  Arch¬ 
duke  always  condemned  the  system  of  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  Chancellor,  and  never  concealed  his  dislike  of 
it ;  the  consequence  was,  that  not  being  able  to  op¬ 
pose  it  by  positive  action,  he  w  ithdrew  himself  from 
political  lite  altogether,  and  almost  separated  him¬ 
self  Ifora  his  family  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
Postmaster  of  Ausee;  he  was  exiled  from  Vienna, 
and  all  but  socially  proscribed ;  the  gulf  between 
him,  the  Court,  and  the  old  nobility,  however,  was 
never  closed.  He  lived  in  his  retirement  at  Gratz, 
farming,  botanizing,  and  hunting,  but  never  for  a 
day  released  from  the  espionage  that  Mctternich 
kept  upon  his  movements.  His  popularity  was  al¬ 
ways  feared  as  much  as  his  opinions.  After  a  long 
absence  he  revisited  the  Tyrol  in  1835,  ard  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  Vienna  jour¬ 
nals  were  not  permitted  to  publish  the  accounts  of 
his  reception.  In  18-12,  at  a  public  dinner,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  as  a  toast,  “  No  Austria,  no  Prus¬ 
sia,  but  a  united  Germany.”  This  incident  has  se¬ 
cured  him  much  of  his  present  popularity.  The 
statement  ran  through  all  the  jburnals,  but  there  are 
considerable  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  anec¬ 
dote.  In  person  the  Archduke  is  of  middle  height, 
thin,  and  bald;  his  countenance  expresses  great 
benevolence  and  good  humor.  Though  of  so  ad¬ 
vanced  an  age,  he  has  preserved  much  of  theenlhu- 
i  siasm  of  youth.  When  the  revolution  occurred  in 
Vienna  be  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  and  it 
was  principally  by  his  influence  that  Meiternich 
was  compelled  to  resign.  The  events  since  the 
revolution  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  ; 
he  is  now  Regent  of  Austria,  and  chief  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  and  Meiternich  is  an  exile.-^  IHmcs. 
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